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A SALES 
BUILDER! 


Blatchford’s Pellets were developed to carry nutri- 
ents, hard-to-get without bulk, to all young stock. 


They provide balanced nutrition to supplement 


other necessary feeds in raising young stock profit- 
ably. Blatchford’s Pellets round out the feeding pro- 
gram of all young animals . . . calves, pigs, colts, 
lambs, kids, rabbits . . . even though they require 
different amounts and kinds of feed. 

Alert dealers everywhere are making extra profits 
. .- building customer satisfaction from the sale of 
scientifically balanced Blatchford’s Pellets for Young 
Stock. You can increase your profits too! Ask your 
distributor or write us TODAY. 


Address Dept. B 


: 
50 


BLATCHFORD'S 
NUTRI-TABS 


The vitamin starter for calves from day 
of birth! Made according to Univer. 
of Wisconsin formula, Nutri-Tabs hel 
prevent and control nutritional ca 
scours. You profit by its sale . . . your 
customers profit by its use. 
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Plant Operators Prefer 
STRONG-SCOTT Equipment 


because of their 


SOUND FEATURES 


Triple Action Dry Feed Mixer 


The perfect mixer for feeds or mashes. It will out- 
mix any other type and will deliver the mix without 
variation, speedily and with less h.p. Operators every- 
where swear by this unit. It will pay you to gct full in- 
formation before you install any mixer. Write for it. 


Unit Molasses Feed Mixer 


This unit is a money-maker for any feed plant. 
It produces a smooth, uniform product (free from 
molasses balls) that commands high prices. 


It is roller bearing equipped and has an all 
steel frame structure for greater stability and life. 
The new lowered price makes it an economical 
piece of equipment for you. Why not have us send 
you complete details? 


Pneumatic Attrition Mill 


After grinding the feed, this mill cools it and de- 
livers it to the sack in perfect condition. 


It eliminates a fire hazard that might exist in or- 
dinary installations by an accumulation of feed as no 
feed is left in the grinding chamber after this mill has 
been stopped. Better send for complete details NOW. 


- Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator nceesneeraresee 
and Feed Plant STREMG FRED H. CHASE, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


he Strong -Scott Mfé Co. Box 126, Telephone 698 


MINNEAPOLIS 
J. H. HARDERS, WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office: Great Falls, Mont. J 411 E. Howard St., Telephone 2549 
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World’s Standard 
Grinder for Capacity, 
Economy, Durability 


Feed manufacturers and grist millers have known for 
a quarter century the rugged all steel construction — 
heavy cast iron base —of the “Jay Bee” grinder. This 
makes “Jay Bee” practically indestructible with long 


uninterrupted service and maximum grinding economy. 


“Jay Bee” balanced construction makes running so 
smooth that a 10-penny nail stood on end will not sway 
when mill is operating under full load. This is the 
result of design and engineering skill. 


ee ” 4 
Jay Bee” saves power, minimizes fan and bearing 


trouble. Direct-connected mills made to operate at 3600 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., 


John J. Woods & Sons, aay Bee Sales Co., 
2630 Homes St., Kansas City, Mo.; Jay Bee 


Sales Co., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y.— Jay Bee Co., 1031 
ew ng Tenn.; T. G. olland aa Co., 474 Park, IIl.; E. B. 
airfax Road, Drexel Hill, Pa.; 


Harold W. 
Grubbs, Box 2469. Winston-Salem, N. C.3 A. 

M. Sorenson, Jefferson Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
Jay Bee Sales Co., 4619 §. 7th St., Louisville, 


Wier, Sr., 


Built In Strength That Endures 


Ky.; The Lamiell Co., Greenwich, Ohio; J. E. 
Sorrells, Box 69, Slocomb, Ala.; W. H. Hust, 
a Humphrey Ave., Oak 
Harrison, Whigham, Ga.; 
Yates Hotel, Utica, N. Y.; 
Shirk, Box 523, Canton, Ohio; Bryant 
Box 893, Baton 
Padgett, Bennettsville, Ss. C 


R.P.M. because this is the most efficient grinding speed. 


Grinds every grain and roughage, cake, packing house 
by-products, fertilizer ingredients to head degree of fine- 
ness, cool and uniform. 


Made in sizes and styles from 20 H.P. to 200 H.P. 
with belt, V-belt, and direct connected drives. 


Manufactured by the Bossert Company, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y. for a quarter century. 


Write for illustrated literature — complete informa- 
tion. 


Dept. 79, Franklin, Tenn., Utica, N. Y. 


Roatoreritia A. McLeod, Box 381, 
Columb: $ Siegrist, Sr., Jay Bee 
Sales o 476 $. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; The Dibert Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 

The Western Building Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Snyder Machine Shop, Long Mont, 
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You hold the key to good will in your community. Feeders know you 
personally, they use your products, they consider you a community 
builder. They know that you will stand firmly behind the feed you 
recommend. 

‘ On every feedlot, the name HUBBARD stands for more than just a 
good concentrate—it indicates a way of feeding. For seventeen years, 
it has meant profit for the man who feeds it, good will and profit for 
the feed manufacturer who includes it in his own mix. 

When you combine YOUR OWN NAME with the HUBBARD repu- 
tation, you have an unbeatable combination—a double guarantee in 
every bag. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


EASTERN BRANCH 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 
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THE WAR IS OVER, BUT 


Yes, the shooting war is over. Complete and total victory over the enemy is ours. 
But that is not the end. 


Important now is the war we must fight against starvation, breeder of trouble and 
discontent. 


To keep our own people well fed, as well as supply food to deserving Allies, is a big 
job for all of us. 


Fortunately, both farmer and feed manufacturer know from experience that it takes 
quality to produce quantity. 


For many years Atkins & Durbrow has supplied feed manufacturers with a line of 
vitamin products. The companies listed below are known for their dependable quality 
standards. All are represented by Atkins & Durbrow. : 

Why not make Atkins & Durbrow your headquarters for vitamin products? We are 
prepared to render efficient service in every way. Our service representatives operate 
from eleven centrally located cities. We maintain warehouse stocks in twelve cities. 


See the Atkins & Durbrow service representative next time he calls. He has a story 
that will interest you. 


ATKINS « DURBROW, wc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 


Calijovela Paching C : E. R. Squibb & Sons 
alifornia Packing Corp. 
Pabst Brewing Co. EXADOL-M 
BIOTOL 400 1000 Vitoria A 
FORTIFIED SARDINE OILS BREWERS DRIED YEAST units stabilized in molasses 
VITAMIN A&D FEEDING OIL 
SPECIAL: 400 D, 1000 A units 400 Vitamin D and 1000 Vitamin A 
EXTRA: 400 D, 2000 A units 
SUPER: 400 D, 3000 A units _The Barrett Division ~~“ Vio: Bin Corporation 900,000 D units per Ib, in dey powder 
; Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. REX WHEAT GERM OIL form 
Sten NIACIN A cold processed extracted DICOCE 
€00/2000 and 9800/4000 oils (Nicotinic Acid) oil rich in Vitamin E An aid in the prevention of ‘ 


coccidiosis 
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To Earn Extra Profits 


Fast Turnover—Nationally advertised quality merchandise 


Lower Dollar Investment—Improves your cash posi 


No “Cats and Dogs’’— Stock proved fast 


sellers 


HUDSON BASIC INVENTORY PLAN 


Now, by carrying fewer patterns, you can sell 
more merchandise. 


Now, by investing fewer dollars in inventory, 
you can make more dollars in profits. 


How? It’s all made possible by the Hudson 
“Basic Inventory” Plan. The plan designed to 
let you reduce the number of patterns you carry 
and at the same time meet 90% of your custom- 
ers’ needs. The plan made possible by Hudson’s 
wide experience in making and selling ‘Tested 
and Proved” Equipment... by Hudson’s knowl- 
edge of what your customers need and want. 


H. 


© i946 D. MFG. CO. 


Study the “basic inventories” suggested below. 
Every item shown is a proved fast-seller. Stock 
these, and eliminate the slow-movers that gather 
dust on your shelves. Stock these, and you'll 
save valuable floor space. Stock these, and you’ll 
be selling merchandise of proved acceptance... 
widely advertised, nationally and sectionally, 
throughout the land... merchandise that will 
turn over fast. 


To earn extra profits now—while building for 
a sounder future—adopt the Hudson “Basic 
Inventory” Plan now. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION on the profit-making Hudson “Basic Inventory” 
plan, ask your jobber or write to: 


HUDSON 


MANUFACTURING 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Branches in Principal Cities in the United States 


COMPANY 
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Salt Around the Farm.. 


The average farmer feeds salt to his livestock 
now. But few feed enough. Animals differ in 
their salt requirements. Some want more than 
others. They need more. 

That is why it is so desirable to have FREE 
CHOICE salt-feeding stations all around the 
farm, wherever livestock gather. Then salt will 
always be available at the time livestock are 
eating and digesting their feed. 

Salt does more than stimulate the appetite. 
It aids digestion, increases feed assimilation, 
cuts feeding costs. Very specifically it is need- 
ed to digest protein, by providing the chloride 
for the hydrochloric acid without which pro- 
tein is not digested but wasted. 

Salt also supplies the sodium needed in bile 
for the digestion of fats. It is important to the 


MORT 


You'll Sell More Salt — Your Farmers Will 
Feed Better and Make More Money from Livestock 


blood, to nerves, and muscles. There is hardly 
a single vital process that is not in some way 
dependent upon salt. With good reason, salt 
is called the most essential of all minerals. 

In order to make your protein feeds more 
efficient, to help promote healthier, thriftier, 
more profitable livestock, and to make more 
money for yourself, encourage your customers 
to establish salt-feeding stations, all around 
their farms. 
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HEY don’t stay with mama, those calves that used to use 

so much of her milk. They don’t stay with her long 
now, for in every county in every state in the Union 
many of the most successful dairy farmers are feeding Calf 
Manna. 

There must be a reason why farmers and dealers alike 
are so enthusiastic about Calf Manna. There must be some 
reason why dealers and farmers, alike, call it a “profit item.” 
Its popularity grows and grows and those who know it 
best are most enthusiastic. 

The reasons are clearly set forth in a richly illustrated 
encyclopedia carried by Calf Manna representatives. This 
shows what Calf Manna has done for animals and fowls 
(goats, hogs, horses, sheep, cattle, chickens, turkeys, 
pigeons, etc.) of all ages. It answers your questions in a 
way that satisfies. Whether or not you are handling Calf 
Manna at the present time, look this over. 


A postcard will bring a Calf Manna representative to 
show you. 


Write us today — Address nearest office: 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY CALF MANNA DEPT. 7E 
Dept. 7W, 1060 Stuart Bidg. Carnation Bidg. 
Seattle 1, Wash. Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 
Wheat Gnan 


Wheat Middlinga 
Rye Middlinga 
Malt Spnouta 


@newens Gnaina 


Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Bic CHIEF 
MEAT SCRAPS| 


. Sold By ... 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS 
Co., INC. 


131 So. 7th St. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


BROADWAY 
2162 


SAVES 


— 


Motorized 
‘Super-mix’ 


Accurate, large capacity 
mixing — at low cost. A 
supertype, masterbuilt, 
small-space outfit... 
Self-loads rapidly, mixes 
perfectly — a _ vibratory 
filler puts mix in sacks 
3 to 4” narrower than 
hand bag-off —a 10% 
saving in bag cost. 


Labor 


Power 


Ask for Catalog B-165 


S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


12 


IT TAKES FEED TO PRODUCE FOOD 


Our business is milling grain ingredients 
for formula feeds. We offer a wide variety 
of products giving you a mixed car assort- 


ment not available from any other mill. 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 


MILLERS TO THE FEED TRADE 
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,ARCADY SERVICE 


= helped the “Quads” 


live and grow! 


ARCADY SERVICE helps you sell more feeds - - - 
make more profits! 


In a generation of manufacturing and marketing feeds, Arcady has learned 
what customers want—and how to help dealers give it to them. This is the 


backbone of the Arcady pathway to profit for dealers. 


IS THE KEYWORD 


Aready not only employs unique manufacturing methods to put quality into 


the feed, but also employs unique merchandising methods to put profits into 
the dealer’s cash register. ““Arcady Farm News,” for example, is an eagerly 
read monthly paper sent by Arcady directly to your customers, carrying your 
own name! Aready displays, literature and dealer ads help you sell—and 
Aready technical service men help your customers feed for profit. Tie up 
with Arcady—for bigger sales and better profits. 


A Feed and Feeding Program 


ARCADY FARMS. 
MILLING COMPANY 


223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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national economy demands 


HE Grain & Feed Dealers 

National association is going 

into its 50th year. Fifty is 
just a number when you first hear 
it, but if you will stop for just a few 
minutes you will realize how im- 
portant has been the span of years 
covered by the lifetime of this 
national association. 

Since we were organized in 1896, 
there have been 11 presidents of the 
United States, from Cleveland to 
Truman. We, the United States, 
have been a participant in three 
wars—the Spanish-American and 
the two World wars. There are 
prominent men among our national 
association members today who are 
grandsons of men who were mem- 
bers in the first years of our asso- 
ciation life. 

When this national association 
came into being, McKinley was up 
for his first successful election and 
it was still a year ahead of the time 
when gold discoveries in the far 
North would start the famed Klon- 
dike gold rush. At that time some 
50,000,000 acres of crops still were 
being raised for farm work animals 
that no longer are employed; the 
tractor was still unknown in our 
farming areas, and the combine 
was undeveloped. 

The national association does not 


* An address delivered at the annual convention 
of the Indiana Feed & Grain Dealers association 
held last month at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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for continued prosperity 


by F. PEAVEY HEFFELFINGER* 
President Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass'n. 


easily get excited over the legisla- 
tion proposed each year to “solve 
the agricultural problem.” We 
started the first national system of 
grain grades, and saw these grades 
developed into a federal system of 
uniform grades. 
arbitration system back in the post- 
war days, and by postwar I mean 
post - Spanish - American war, and 
this arbitration system in our na- 
tional association remains in effect 
today, the oldest arbitration system 
in the United States which still is 
functioning. We saw the begin- 
nings of laws governing futures 
marketing, and the start of the agri- 
cultural extension service. 

The national association has the 
largest membership in a decade. 
We have more than 1,000 direct and 


branch members; 30 affiliated state. 


and regional Associations, some 
3,000 affiliated members. We have 
a headquarters office in St. Louis 
and a branch office in Washington, 
D.C. We are as well staffed as we 
can hope to be while some of our 
men still are in uniform; we are in 
a better financial shape than we 
have been for almost two decades. 

There was a time, soon after the 
turn of the century, when our mem- 
bership was in excess of 2,000. But 


We started an. 


that was in the days before state 
and regional grain and feed trade 
associations were organized. Since 
the state and regional associations 
gained greater prominence, it is 
natural and proper that some of 
our membership is indirect. Our 
pride of our office is that we provide 
national information to state and 
regional associations as quickly as 
we do to our own membership, in 
order that the trade may, upon im- 
portant national questions, work 
quickly as a whole in making its 
opinion known. 

There is much talk in Washing- 
ton, and there will be more in the 
coming months, about the spread 
between producer and consumer— 
in prices of commodities. It will be 
demonstrated, with much noise and 
with some truth, that this spread is 
increasing. Of course it is in- 
creasing. There was little middle- 
man's cost in the day when there 
was comparetively no distribution. 
There was little distributive cost on 
perishable fruits when they could 
be transported only very short dis- 
tances to market. Today our hard 
spring wheat is demanded in cer- 
tain quality in a certain part of 
New York city for a certain type of 
rolls and bread. 

Obviously the spread between 
producer and consumer grows as 


(Continued on page 95) 
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RIBOFLAVIN 85% 


MERCK 
(NOT U. S. P.) 
1.5% 
1.5% 
5% 
No. 54— 
RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE 
MERCK 


One ounce contains one gram of Ribo- 
flavin. Balance is starch and small 
amounts of Calcium Sulfate and Iron 
Sulfate. 


Both Products Intended For Use In 
Livestock And Poultry Feeds. 


Other Merck Products for the 
Feed Industry: 
POTASSIUM IODIDE 
POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURE 
NIACIN (Nicotinic Acid) 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE PROFESSIONS 
AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1818 


Te products, developed for 
greater economy, provide a substan- 
tial saving to you. They are suitable in 


every respect for feed or feed-ingredient 


application. 


You are invited to write for further information and prices 


MERCK & CO, Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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snyder’s friendly 


Sales 


draw big returns 


VERY other week 5,000 Colo- 
yf rado farmers get letters from 

Howard Snyder of the St. 
Vrain Valley Milling Co. at Long- 
mont, Colo> Now this may sound 
like a lot of personal letters for one 
dealer to write every two weeks 
but personal letters they are. In 
every direct mailing he makes Mr. 
Snyder keeps his sales letters per- 
sonal—so that each farmer who 
reads his letter finds something of 
particular interest and importance 
to him. 

Of course, Howard Snyder can’t 
write a different letter to each of his 
thousands of customers and pros- 
pects but his semi-monthly mailings 
can hardly be called form letters. 
Mr. Snyder spends hours of careful 
preparation on every letter with the 
farmer's problems foremost in his 
mind. 

“Mailing letters alone isn't 
enough,” Mr. Snyder explained, 
“but letters followed up with per- 
sonal visits really score the points!” 
The Colorado dealer pays regular 
calls on his farm customers and 
they welcome his friendly visits to 
their homes. 

Mr. Snyder keeps a careful check 
on the results of his various mail- 
ings. While some letters naturally 
draw better than others, all in all 
his batting average is pretty good. 
A check of one of his most recent 
mailings showed that at the end of 
four days after the letters had been 
sent out he had received responses 


$ VRAIN VALLEY MILLING Co 
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from 200 new customers. His total 
cost on this mailing was $65.40 or 
$15.40 for paper, ink, and mimeo- 
graphing plus $50 for postage. 

Many of these new customers 
will probably continue to buy at the 
St. Vrain Valley store for years to 
come so it is easy for Mr. Snyder 
to justify his expenditures. He's 
been spending generously and con- 
stantly on his direct mail plan but 
the results have been far more than 
just satisfactory. The mailings have 
never missed coming out twice a 
month except when Mr. Snyder's 
stocks were so low he had nothing 
much to sell. Even then his cus- 
tomers were kept posted on the 
gravity of the supply situation. 

Mr. Snyder has had customer 
after customer bring in the letters 
when he comes to buy. “I want 
that!" has been said by more than 
one customer as he pointed at an 
article described in one of the let- 
ters. 

The current series of letters have 
a novelty touch. The first in the 
series, for example, had a rubber 
band attached to the top with this 
suggestion headlined: 

“Stretch your feed dollars by buy- 
ing at St. Vrain Valley!” 

These letters add just the right 
touch of humor to sales merchandis- 
ing and give the farmer reader a 
chance to smile before he reads the 
more serious part of the letters. 

Mr. Snyder does all the letter 
writing himself. “If I want to keep 
my letters personal they have to be 
written the way I talk,” he explain- 
ed. “I never use the exact words 
of the manufacturers unless they 
sound natural.” 

Mr. Snyder has a Longmont artist 
do the bright drawings which liven 
up the pages of his letters. This 
popular illustrator is well-known to 
farmers in the Longmont area and 
they like his work. Mr. Snyder uses 
considerable art on his letters and 


HOURS of careful preparation 
go into the friendly sales 
letters that Howard Snyder, 
above, sends his customers, 
but he says this added effort 
is well worthwhile. An exterior 
view of the St. Vrain Valley 
— Co. is shown at lower 
ett. 


finds it very effective. 

The day of the week on which 
most farmers come to town to shop 
is important to consider in selecting 
dates for direct mailing, Mr. Snyder 
said. “Farmers like to shop in 
Longmont on Saturday afternoons 
so I mail accordingly,’’ he explain- 
ed. Mr. Snyder's letters are mailed 
so that they reach the farmers on 
Saturday morning just before 
they’re ready to leave for town. In 
this way the St. Vrain Valley adver- 
tising is fresh in their minds when 
they reach Longmont. 

In towns where Friday or some 
other day is the big shopping day 
Mr. Snyder suggests that mailings 
be keyed accordingly. For example, 
if farmers in a certain area prefer to 
shop on Monday then it is wise for 
the dealer to do his mailing so the 
farmers get their letters on Satur- 
day. Then, he explained, they have 
the entire week-end to plan their 
Monday shopping tours in town. 


Mr. Snyder expressed the view that, 


“Every,.town has a certain day on 
which farmers do most of their shop- 
ping. This is the day the dealer 
should remember when he’s mail- 
ing.” 

Mr. Snyder's letters have been a 
major factor in building up what 


(Continued on page 122) 
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OTHER CCC PRODUCTS 


todized Caicium 
a ired 


Catci 
Head 


jum Grit 
insoluble Flint Grit 
@-220 


INTO YOUR MIXES 


SURELY. EVENLY... ECONOMICALLY 


With CALCIUM CARBONATE KI.5 


Every ton carries one-half pound of stabilized KI thoroughly and uniformly spread 
through the mixture. 
This insures :— 


2. 


ACCURACY — Without pre-mixing, in fact unskilled workmen can readily 
make inclusions to 1/1000 pound, surely and evenly. 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION — No matter what level of KI you desire — 


the CCC patented “wet” process insures uniform distribution in the finished 
mixture. 


ECONOMY — An entire line of feeds can be iodized at a cost of not more, 
and often less, than the cost of iodizing part of the line to highest iodine 
levels. KI.5 is not costly. Most feeds can be iodized at a cost of a nickel, or 
less, per ton. KI.5 is also available with Manganese. 


Alert feed men realize that feeders will demand wider iodine supplementation in 


feeds of all kinds. 


You can keep at the head of the parade with KI.5 and other 


products of Calcium Carbonate Company — pioneer producers and guarantors of 
TRACE ELEMENTS PRODUCTS. 


Write for samples and information today! 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 


43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. Box 409, Carthage, Mo. 
Brandeis Theatre Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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PROTECT YOUR The feed industry is now confronted with a greater 
GOOD NAME problem than faced at any time throughout the war 

or at any time in history. Feed supplies are inade- 
quate to meet the requirements of feeders; maldistribution of existing supplies 
has accentuated the crisis; and the feed industry, from manufacturer to dealer, 
is being blamed for a situation which is the result of government policies 
and commitments over which the industry has no control. 


To get food needed to win the war the government (1) encouraged in- 
creased production and numbers of all farm animals, (2) paid subsidies to 
increase the producer profit on milk and meat, (3) established floors to 
insure producers against possible losses from over production and (4) sup- 
plied low cost feed wheat to further step up production profits. The fervor to 
increase food production, thus engendered by the government, has kept the 
feed industry working overtime to provide feed and has utilized all the feed 
we have been able to produce from day to day and year to year. 


Now, sufficient feed is no longer available because the government (1) 
has promised to export millions of tons of wheat and protein meals to feed 
the people of Europe, Asia and Africa, (2) has permitted price controls and 
diplomatic policies to stop the normal importation of grain and protein meals 
from South America, (3) has failed to recognize feeding values in establish- 
ing price controls so that money is worthless as a medium of exchange for 
feed ingredients and barter and “black market’’ operators successfully divert 
existing supplies from regular trade channels and (4) has established com- 
paratively low ceiling prices on corn and wheat which encourage the farmer 
to hold his crops for his own feeding operations or for the possibility of higher 
future returns. In the meantime, a poor cotton crop cut down our domes- 
tic production of protein meals; and high moisture reduced the feeding value, 
on an over-all basis, of the reportedly large corn crop. 


Here then, in two paragraphs, is the story which must be told to our 
farmer and feeder customers. To send food and feed overseas, the govern- 
ment restricts our domestic use of protein meals, grain and certain byproduct 
feed ingredients . Explaining the protein order, the government admits: “This 
limitation is in line with the 1946 goals calling for a 15 per cent reduction in 
the production of eggs and a 17 per cent decrease in the number of chickens 
raised on farms” revealing use of the feed industry as an instrument to cut 
down food production here at home. 


As feed men and as an industry, we cannot afford to have our customers 
blame us for a shortage which certainly is not our fault. It is imperative, 
therefore, for each one of us to present the facts — in person, by direct mail 
and through advertising —so that any critcism will be directed where the 
responsibility lies— to the proper departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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Why vitamin How” important? 


Standard Brands believes that research which leads to 
“know how” is vital to the sound development and con- 
tinued growth of any business. 


Vitamin “know how” operates in two ways. It provides a 
basis for the development of products which customers can 
buy with confidence. It gives the customer collective re- 
search findings as a guide to formulate his own products. 


This is particularly true of the vitamin business. Standard 
Brands’ research in this field over a period of 20 years has 
been largely responsible for the company’s progress. Re- 
search will be further increased to develop new worthwhile 
products and to find new uses for established products. 


Standard Brands’ scientists have made outstanding con- 
tributions to the advance of nutrition in the animal field. 


“AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Their product—Irradiated Dry Yeast—has provided feed, 
concentrate and mineral manufacturers with an efficient, 
low-cost source of Vitamin D for four-footed animals. 


The results of Standard Brands’ research and the applica- 
tion of these results in field studies have placed the name 
of Standard Brands and the trade mark Fleischmann’s for 
Irradiated Dry Yeast foremost in the minds of mixers of 
quality feeds. 


Twenty years of vitamin research is but one of five distinct 
features back of Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. Note 
all five as reproduced from a recent advertisement. f 


For further information about Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, write Standard Brands Incorporated, Desk 
FB-2, 


Rich in VITAMIN 


INCORPORATED 


For Four-Footed 
ANIMALS 
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Situation 


S this issue goes to press the 
AH feed. grain and milling in- 

dustries are passing from 
crisis into chaos. The first 15 days 
of February brought forth develop- 
ments which have made a tight feed 
situation even worse and lowered 
any hopes for relief in the discern- 
ible future. 

The latest cycle of events started 
Feb. 6, 1946 with the announcement 
by President Harry S. Truman that 
because of the necessity of feeding 
the starving millions in other parts 
of the world, the United States 
would have to tighten its belt. 

President Truman's announce- 
ment climaxed an all-day cabinet 
session at which the entire feed and 
food situation was reviewed. Out 
of the meeting came notice that the 
domestic use of wheat was slated 
for rigid control; that use of grains 
by beverage and distilling indus- 
tries was to be curtailed; that flour 
millers would have to go on a 
higher extraction basis in milling 
flour; that wheat inventories would 
be limited; that an attempt would 
be made to export 375,000 tons of 
fats and oils and _ 1,600,000,000 
pounds of meat plus an increase in 
dairy exports; that copra imports 
would be increased and that plans 
would be made which would speed 
up marketing of hogs and beef 
cattle at moderate finish. 

The wheat conservation order 
was issued Feb. 15 to be effective 
Feb. 18, 1946, except that the 80 
per cent extraction rate on wheat 
would not become effective until 
March 1. The regulation was offi- 
cially tagged as War Food Order 
No. 144. 

Flour millers and feed manufac- 
turers are given preference in the 
purchase of wheat. The regulation 
provides that any flour miller or 
feed manufacturer who does not 
have a 21 day inventory of wheat 
based on “permitted use’’ may issue 
a preference order to his supplier 
for an amount of wheat necessary 
to bring his inventory to a 30-day 
supply or one carload, whichever is 
greater. 
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grows more criticale-drastic 
wheat control order issued 


Most important to feed manufac- 
turers is the provision limiting the 
amount of wheat which can be used 
in formula feeds. Under the order 
no formula feed manufacturer may 
use wheat in the manufacture 
of feeds in any calendar month in 
excess of the following percentages 
of the monthly average quantity 
used in the period from Dec. 1, 1945 
through Jan. 31,1946: 


Month Percentage 
February and March, 1946. .75 
65 


of 1946 
The order also includes grain 
base mixes in the limitations on 
formula feeds. In addition, no per- 
son is permitted to use wheat in 
any form in the manufacture of any 
mixture of grains for sale as an in- 
gredient in the manufacture of 
mixed feeds. The use of flour in 
formula feed is prohibited unless 
such flour is unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

It has been ruled that first and 
second clears are flour and may not 
be used in feeds after March 1, 1946 
unless infestation has taken place. 

In addition, all excess wheat 
which a merchandiser or country 
shipper has on hand at the close of 
each market week must be offered 


to the Commodity Credit Corp. be- 
fore the following Monday noon. 
If CCC does not accept the offer in 
two days, the person offering must 
continue to hold the wheat as ex- 
cess wheat. 

In talking with Walter C. Berger, 
chief of the grain and feed branch 
of PMA on Feb. 18, The Feed Bag 
learned that any retailers who now © 
hold stocks of wheat are permitted 
to sell these out as feed to farmers 
without limitation. Mr. Berger em- 
phasized that the limitation applies 
only to flour millers and feed manu- 
facturers. However, it is expected 
that with the preference order sys- 
tem, little if any wheat will find 
its way to feed stores for resale to 
farmers once present inventories 
are cleared up. 

The higher extraction rate on 
flour is expected to produce about 
750,000 tons less of millfeed be- 
tween now and June 30, 1946. This 
will further tighten such supplies 
and according to usually reliable 
news sources, an order will be 
issued effective March 1, 1946, 
limiting all users of millfeed to 
66-2/3 per cent of their quota in the 
base period Dec. 1, 1945 to Jan. 31, 
1946. 

The President's program is far- 
teaching and its importance was 

(Continued on page 112) 


toric channels. 


Unge Remoual of Ceilings on Geed and Grain 

A strong resolution urging complete removal of price controls on all grains, 
byproduct feeds and agricultural products to solve the feed crisis was adopted 
Feb. 15 at a meeting of the Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers in Buffalo, N. Y. 
The resolution pointed out that ceiling removal would mean temporarily higher 
prices but predicted that in a free market, prices shortly would adjust them- 
selves to supply and demand and that feed would move through normal his- 


The resolution blamed OPA ceilings for trade-in, bartering and tie-in sales 
which have increased Northeast feed shortages because this section has no 
commodities to trade for feed supplies. 

A survey of 276 class B feed manufacturers by the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants disclosed that on the basis of present inventories and pur- 
chasing contracts, three-fourths of the firms contacted would only be able to 
operate until March 15, while a dozen large: companies reported they faced 
the necessity of closing within a week because of feed shortages. 
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Vitamin D in your mashes 
promotes sound development 


A chick’s growth is largely governed by the quality 
of the feed it gets and by the efficiency with which 
it utilizes the nutrients in that feed. 


No bird can utilize the calcium and phosphorus 
in feeds without the aid of vitamin D. Vitamin D 
makes these two essential minerals available for 
the development of sound skeletons and tissue. 


As most vatural feeds contain little or no vitamin 
D, poultrymen depend on your mashes to furnish 
this “efficiency” vitamin. 


*Trademark 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS: . : 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices: : 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha 


PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: — 
FRED DEHOFF COMPANY : 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calitornia. 


You will find Squibb D-SEC* to be one of the finest 
and least expensive sources of vitamin D for all 
poultry mashes. It has a guaranteed potency of 
900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units per pound. Tests 
show that it supplies vitamin D as efficiently as fish 
liver oils. 


Because D-SEC is in powder form, it’s easy to mix 
and disperses uniformly—even in cold weather. It 
is small in bulk—costs less to ship—requires less stor- 
age space. 


For further information and prices write Depart- 
ment FB-2, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and 
Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


~ 
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control 


with feed formulas that 
include 


Squibb DICOCE 


Poultry profit margins will probably be 
less during 1946. To offset these smaller 


margins more birds must reach laying age 


and more broilers must get to market. Con- 
trol of cecal coccidiosis} aids healthy 


chicks to reach a profitable maturity. 


Help your poultrymen prevent this costly 
disease. For cecal coccidiosis is said to 
claim more 4- to 6-week-old chicks than 
any other poultry disease. Put DICOCE* 
in your mashes—one per cent is recom- 
mended as a protective level—two per cent 


if infection is present. 


DICOCE is a light, specially-prepared, 


amorphous powder that mixes readily. 


Feeds containing DICOCE, when used in 
conjunction with a suitable sanitation 


program, will aid in the prevention of 


coccidiosis. 


DICOCE is packed inconvenient 20-pound 


bags. For full information and prices ad- 


dress Department FB-2, E. R. Squibb & 


Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding 
Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Caused by Eimeria tenella 


* Trademark registered 


Boston 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 


Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


Branch Oftices: 


Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha 
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SQUIBB — A Name you CAN TRUST : 


@ CRAB MEAL 

@ FISH AND CRAB MEAL 
@ DRIED TOMATO POMACE 
@ MINERAL FEED MIXTURES 


Our mineral products are “tailor made” to suit demands of the 


feeder. We manufacture many private brands, as well as our 
General Purpose Mineral ‘Feed and Mineral Base. We can help 
you solve your mineral problems with Sea Board Mineral Feed or 


your own private brand. 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D. C. 
February 18, 1946 
ICKES IS FIRED 

This is the most interesting story to come out of Washington ina long time. News- 
papers have been kind to the former secretary in reporting that he "resigned" his 
position. Actually, he was forced out by President Truman and right now Mr. Ickes is 
challenging the veracity of statements made by the President. Obviously, someone is 
not telling the truth. } 

The Pauley nomination now pending in the Senate started the fireworks between 
these gentlemen. Ickes said that Pauley was unfit to be under-secretary of the navy 
because he made some overtures to him along certain political lines in the interest of 
the Democratic party. The President said that Mr. Ickes "might have been mistaken 
in his testimony" and this called for another blast by the ousted secretary. The 
verbal battle continues. We have not heard the last of this affair. 

In view of what has happened, it is doubtful if Mr. Pauley will be confirmed. There 
is considerable political maneuvering in this situation and it is developing into a 
test of strength between the regular Democrats headed by Truman and Hannegan and the 
liberals under the leadership of Wallace and Ickes. This will be interesting to watch. 
We may be viewing important political history in the making. With Ickes out, all 
Roosevelt influence in the cabinet has been removed. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


With settlement of the steel strike, it is expected that many other large strikes 
will be concluded. At this moment, General Motors expects to reach an agreement with 
UAW-CIO. There can be no doubt that the majority of those who are out on strike want 
to return to work. This statement is based upon letters I have received from many 
workers. It is hoped that notwithstanding the possibiliy of industrial peace, Congress 
will take some action to work out a formula which may make for permanent peace in the 
future. The place to start is on the Wagner Labor Act, which is too one-sided. 


Secretary Anderson 


Rumor has it that Clint Anderson is not too happy in his present position. His 
activities have been somewhat curtailed by the stabilization department, and he is 
being mentioned for the post vacated by Ickes. 

Anderson has ability, the background, and the spark necessary to insure a square 
deal for agriculture but he is presently operating under difficulties according to his 
friends in the House. The need for an expanding agriculture program is urgent for stock 
piles of food have vanished under a world demand. Anderson can give us a program if 
the President will give him a green light. 


CONGRESS ACTS 


Since my last report, the House of Representatives has passed upon three con- 
troversial bills: the return of the employment service offices to the states, the full 
employment bill and the labor bill. The last two are considered as part of President 
Truman's "must" legislation. 

The administration fought to retain control of the employment service offices 
(USES), but the House was in no mood to support the bill. These offices were turned 
over to the federal government at the start of the war and it was the understanding that 
when it was over they would be returned to state control. Uncle Sam was not willing 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Lem 


TYPICAL February blizzard 


A had clogged the roads lead- 
ing to the Hickory Grove 
Feed store, smothering the interior 
into a calm it had not known for 
years. Even the usual, constant 
whir of the grinder and other ma- 
chinery in the mixing department, 
under the management of Joe, for- 
mer warehouse hand, now back 
from the service, was stilled. 

Joe, Mickey, the office boy, and 
Lem Jones, proprietor, were clus- 
tered around the red hot stove, lean- 
ing back on tilted chairs and talk- 
ing about everything in general 
with Spot, the warehouse cat, curled 
in a ball and reposing at their feet. 
Even the bookkeeper had left her 
desk for a moment to warm herself 
in the heat that exuded from the 
“coal eater.” 

Lem, usually reticent when busi- 
ness was dull, was unusually talk- 
ative. 

“Y’ know,” he said, “I was think- 
ing the other night about the easy 
time we had selling feed during the 
war and right now for that matter, 
too, while ingredients are scarce. 
Gosh, I don't know how long it's 
been since I really put the pressure 
on a farmer and really sold him — 
and felt pretty proud of myself after 
I did it. I been in this game a long 
time and something tells me that it 
won't be long before the honey- 
moon is over in this business. Y’ 
know I mean just taking orders over 
the telephone or loading up feeds 
on a farmer's truck when he comes 
to the store.” 

“Say, Lem,” interceded Joe, ‘you 
took the idea right out o’ my bonnet. 
I been noticing, too, the difference 
between my job in the warehouse 
before the war and now. Used to 
have one heck of a time selling a 
farmer on the idea of using a con- 
centrate with the grain he brought 
in to be ground. Now, all I have to 
do is suggest it, and lots of times 
they don’t even worry about the 
price. Yes, sir, Lem, working to- 
day and before the war is just like 
being on a furlough, that is, as far 
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makes plans to streamline 
hickory grove feed store 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


as selling is concerned.” 

“I don't know what you're 
squawking about,” chimed in the 
bookkeeper. ‘My work is double 
what it was before the war — more 
accounts, more sales slips. Of 
course, I'll have to admit I don't 
need to send out as many state- 
ments because most of the farmers 
pay up pretty promptly. But if it's 
as easy as you say, I'll trade my job 
of bookkeeping and go out and sell 
any day.” 

“Oh, no, you don't,” disagreed 
Lem. “I don’t doubt that you could 
do a pretty good job but we still 
need money and records to operate. 
But that gives me an idea. Maybe 
we ought to bring in a couple of 
new men, probably veterans: like 
Joe, and start training them right 
here in the office and warehouse. 
We could use one of them on the 
outside and we sure do need an- 
other man around here to help Joe.” 

Ideas were buzzing too fast 
around Mickey's head for him to 
remain quiet any longer. 

“Say,” he blurted, “that'd be 
swell. With two new guys around 
here I could spend more time de- 
livering with Mickey's Mustang, my 
jeep, y’ know.” 

On which Lem immediately 
poured cold water — just for the 
sake of his usual contrary objec- 
tion to any proposal coming from 
his office boy. 

“Mickey,” he said, “I wish we had 
as much protein feed to sell as you 
have brass. Here we're talking 
about what more all of us are gon- 
na do around here, and you go 
figuring out how much more fun 
you're gonna have flitting around 
with the jeep.” 

“Yeah, Mickey, pipe down and 
stay out of this,”” ordered Joe, wink- 
ing as he said it. 

“And, by the way, Lem,” he con- 


tinued, “long as we're figurin’ ou! 
what we're gonna do for the recon- 
version of the Hickory Grove Feed 
store, we'd better start thinking of a 
couple of more things. Don't know 
whether you been figuring on 
spending some money on improve- 
ments in the store, but I been mak- 
ing a kind of study of these book- 
lets the government puts out for vet- 
erans who wanna start their own 
business and... 

“Hey, wait a minute,” Lem im- 
mediately interrupted, almost burst- 
ing a blood vessel. “You ain't think- 
in’ of leavin’ me and startin’ on your 
own, are you?” 

“Naw,” quickly assured Joe. 
lax and get that bee out of your 
bonnet. The Hickory Grove Feed 
store's my bread and butter as long 
as you keep me. But, as I was say- 
ing, there are a lot of things in these 
government booklets about proper 
windows and store layout, and I 
really picked out some honeys that 
would fit our old barracks here like 
aglove. And don't forget the ware- 
house, too. Maybe we need some 
new machinery, or should arrange 
our handling operations different. 
Fact is, I'll offer to make a survey 
and let's hold a conference, like 
we're havin’ here today and talk it 
over again. Maybe all of us — 
even Mickey — can do our share of 
thinking and planning. Yes, sir, 
let's see what we can do to stream- 
line this old baby of a feed store, 
so we can lick the stuffin’'s out 
of competition when it really 
comes.” 

“Now, you take it easy,” cau- 
tioned Lem. “After all, I'm spendin’ 
the money and I ought to have 
somethin’ to say about it.” 

“Sure, we'll give you a vote— 
but just one,” quipped Joe, grin- 
ning as he said it. 

“Wa-al, let me think it over,” 
smiled Lem. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Vertical Mixers 


There’s a model just right 
for your needs... 


SIDNEY Vertical Mixers are all basically the 
same — identical for the fine job of mixing 
they do... for ease and convenience of opera- 
tion, low power consumption, and their many 
labor-saving features. A 

These famous machines are made in four 
types, with a wide variety of feeds, drives, and 
capacities (40 bu. to 2 tons). This enables you 
to choose an installation that meets your needs 
exactly — and get full advantage of Sidney’s ” 
practical design and construction. 

Specifications and complete description are 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


The Sidney Gearless Mixer (illustrated) is pop- 
ular for its simplicity — only two bearings to 
lubricate — and the flush-with-the-floor loading 
hopper. Has the same compact efficiency as all 
other Sidney Vertical Mixers. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


- 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FEED MILLS 
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Yes, even at sub-zero tem- 
perature, you can count on SILMO 
VIT-D-400 flowing and mixing freely. 
It is a Vitamin D Supplement 

in dry cereal carrier — guaranteed 
400 A. O. A. C. chicks unit per 

gram. Never cakes up or solidifies. 

e MIXES EASILY AND QUICKLY 

e MIXES THOROUGHLY 

e EASY TO STORE AND HANDLE 


e POTENCY GUARANTEED ONE YEAR 
FROM DATE OF MANUFACTURE 


Write for information today. 
There is still time to switch to 
SILMO VIT-D-400 this winter. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND LABORATORIES VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


Silmo Vitamin Oils: 400D/1000A, 400D,'2000A, 
400D/3000A, 800D,/2000A, 800D/4009A. Special Potencies also available. 
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RADING of beans for meal, 
7 meal for corn and what will 

you take for what have you 
jot, occupied most of the time of 
the more than 600 grain and feed 
men who attended the 45th annual 
convention of the Indiana Grain & 
Peed Dealers association at Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 21 and 22, but before 
‘the close of their business sessions 
‘hey unanimously condemned the 
practice through passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas, it has come fo the at- 
tention of the regular grain dealers 
that a practice has become preva- 
lent whereby certain interests are 
now using unbusinesslike and un- 
ethical means to secure grain, and 
especially corn, by making presents 
and donations over and above the 
purchase price, and 

“Whereas, a continuation of such 
unbusinesslike and unethical prac- 
tices severely affects the business of 
legitimate and honest dealers and 
its continuation will result in ad- 
verse criticism of the entire grain 
business, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers as- 
sociation, in convention assembled, 
condemns such practice, and that 
all memhers shall do all possible to 
combat the practice hereinbefore 
set out.” 

So mote it’be. 

The convention _ was called to 
order by President Harold L. Gray 
of Crawfordsville. Mr. Gray wel- 
comed returning service men back 
into the business, deplored the pres- 
ent chaotic strike-bound condition 
of the country and urged all his 
hearers to “support and vote for 
those who believe in free enter- 
prise, equal taxation, private busi- 
ness and the profit system. Large 
trusts have taken form,” he said, 
“and the small independent opera- 
tor is being forced out of business. 
The time has come when we must 
demand the elimination of govern- 
ment subsidized industry, mono- 
polies, and overlapping wasteful 
bureaus and get back to the old 
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Dealers 


condemn unethical trading 
practices to obtain grain 


by DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


fundamental principles of equal 
rights to all and special privilege to 
none.” 

Fred K. Sale of Indianapolis, full 
time secretary of the association, 
reported that the association en- 
joyed an active and successful year, 
increasing the membership to 746 
and banking a net income of 
$3001.73 in 1945. 

The morning session closed with 
an address by Clarence A. Jackson 
of Indianapolis, executive vice 
president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Jack- 
son’s subject was: “S Curves 
Ahead.” 

A. S. Carter of Purdue university, 
Lafayette, opened the Monday 
afternoon session with an explana- 
tion of the country elevator busi- 
ness course which will be con- 
ducted at the university for eight 
weeks bginning April 29. The course 
will include the chemistry of feeds 
and nutrition, poultry feeding and 
management, dairy feeding and 
management, animal and poultry 
diseases and sanitation, farm crops 
and grain grading, laws relating to 
the elevator business, seed testing 


COMMITTEE meetings at the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
association convention were 
"invaded" by The Feed Bag 
cameras to find, from left to 
right: TOP — Walter Pen- 
rod, South Whitley; Fred K. 
Sale, Indianapolis, secretary of 
the association; L. A. Garner, 
Lawrenceburg. CENTER — 
Adam Egly, Berne; W. R. Beck, 
Shelbyville, chairman of the 
nominating committee; D. W. 
Crutchfield, North Liberty. 
BOTTOM — Floyd L. Myers, 
St. John; P. E. Legge, Union- 
dale, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee; C. T. Wilson, 
Sulphur Springs. 


and the fundamentals of bookkeep- 
ing and business management. 

Veterans, he said, may attend the 
course under the G.I. bill of rights. 
Fees will total $11.00 and the tuition 
for non-residents of Indiana is 
$25.00. Interested persons should 
contact V. C. Freeman, associate 
dean of the Purdue school of agri- 
culture. 

“Grain Trade Problems of Today” 
were next discussed by F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger of Minneapolis in an 
address which is published begin- 
ning on page 15 of this issue of The 
Feed Bag. Mr. Heffelfinger is presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association. 

Fountain H. Thompson of the 
United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and J. 
L. Welsh, president of the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., 


e 


were the concluding speakers. Mr. Welsh 
discussed a “New Solution for Agricultural 
Problems” and Mr. Thompson, “The Grain 
and Feed Situation Today.” 

Tuesday morning, the Indiana dealers 
were greatly interested in an explanation 
of the “Amendment of the Gross Income 
Act Applying to Grain and Soybean Pur- 
chases” by E. F. Marchino of Indianapolis, 
attorney for the gross income division of 
the state tax commission. 

Samuel D. Jackson, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
discussed the functions and purposes of 
his office as governor of the National As- 
sociation of Commodity Exchanges & Allied 
Trades. 

“The Associated Commodity Exchanges 
have established an office of ‘Governor’, 
with quasi-public administrative status, 
designed to exercise influence on the con- 
duct of the affairs of the commodity fu- 
tures markets in the interest of the public 
welfare” said Mr. Jackson. “This Gover- 
nor is given an independent status so that 
as a pleader for the cause of the com- 
modity exchanges he can go before the 


(Continued on page 104) 


CAUGHT in informal conver- 
sation by The Feed Bag 
cameras at the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers association 
convention in Indianapolis, Jan. 
21-22, are, from left to right: 
TOP ROW — Mark R. Gray 
and Harold L. Gray, Craw- 
fordsville, flanking W. E. Cul- 
bertson, Delavan, Ill.; F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, and 
Clarence A. Jackson, Indianap- 
olis. SECOND ROW — Glenn 
Gartin, Sims, Bruce Varney, 
Kansas City, Mo., and John 
Beasley, Indianapolis; E. G. 
Horst, Chicago, with Ben 
Rawnsley, Fort Thomas, Ky., and 
Harry Rediger, Bloomington, 
il. THIRD ROW — L. W. 
Rember, Chicago, Vern Steck- 
ley, Kendallville, Norb 
Schaefer, Indianapolis, and 
Hobart Creighton, Warsaw; 
Dan Good, Clermont, W. W. 
Means, Indianapolis, and Frank 
Arnold, Memphis, Ind. 
FOURTH ROW — R. R. Lee, 
Terre Haute, E. H. Skiles, Ross- 
ville, and A. J. McLaughlin. 
Chicago; Dr. E. E. Clore, 
Greenwood, John Mecking, 
Chicago, and A. R. Adams, 
Danville. FIFTH ROW —R. E. 
Slabaugh, Millford, C. J. Pol- 
stra, Winnimac, and P. W. Bur- 
rows, Chicago; Clifford Gott- 
man, Rushville, and W. B. 
Short, Covington, Ohio. BOT- 
TOM ROW — Glen C. Bull, 
Richmond, Dorwin Cox, Nap- 
panee, and L. J. Maddox, 
Paoli; J. E. Sams, Waukegan, 
“lil, and Clarence E. Peters, 
Portland. 
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EADING PROCESSORS OF FEEDING OIL 
AND DRY Dz MIXTURES USE... 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF VITAMIN D3 


OTHER WINTHROP 
PURE SYNTHETIC VITAMINS 


e D2 IN CRYSTALLINE FORM 
(Calciferol) 

e VITAMIN B,; 
(Thiamine Hydrochloride) 

e VITAMIN 
(Riboflavin) 

NIACINAMIDE 

e VITAMIN 
(Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) 

e CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 

e VITAMIN C 
(Ascorbic Acid) 

e d-ISO-ASCORBIC ACID... 

“B-E-T-S"—Winthrop's Brand 
of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 

“VEXTRAM"—Winthrop’s Brand 
of Flour-Enrichment Mixture 

e RIBOFLAVIN ENRICHMENT 
MIXTURE every ounce contains 
1 gram—1,000,000 micrograms 
of riboflavin. 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. AMINO- ACIDS: 


Tryptophane Cystine 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. Phenylalanine Tyrosine 


* Methionine Leucine 
Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its FOURTH Army- Valine Glutamic Acid 


Navy award for “high achievement in production 8f war material.” 
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It’s 6:00 o’clock—the zero hour—and 
Sergeant O’Toole “‘opens fire’ with a pillow—and 
thank God! All over America our boys are home and coming 

home. . . coming home to their families and to their jobs. 


Many have returned to Chase. Many more will, 
we hope, also assume their old jobs. A large proportion 
of our sales organization is, in fact, made of former service men. 


We’ve given them thorough training in the 

bag business. We’ve brought them up to date on the 

newest developments in materials, construction, and design. 
They’re informed on market conditions. 

We believe that you’ll be interested in the fact that 

they DO know their business, and that they are trained 

on how to apply this information to your business . . . in terms 
of the best and most practical container for your product. 


FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 


PLEDGE 


With DEEP PRIDE we 


welcome home the men and 
women of Chase Bag Com- 
pany. Some of our men gave 
their lives. We will best honor 
their memory by carrying on 
the ideals for which they died. 
The task ahead is not easy, 
but through earnest coopera- 
tionwecan buildahappyand 
vrosperous nation and world. 


F. H. LUDINGTON, President 
Chase Bag Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 


BOISE DALLAS TOLEDO DENVER DETROIT MEMPHIS BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 


PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS GOSHEN, IND. PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS 
OKLAHOMA CITY PORTLAND, ORE. REIDSVILLE,N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS CHAGRIN FALLS, O. HUTCHINSON, KAN. WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


CHICAGO 6,-JLLINOIS 


NEW YORK e CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
e ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
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Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which gives 
a complete digest of most of the experimental data published in the 
United States and foreign countries, may obtain complete details 
by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Title of Experiment: Fattening Lambs on 
Wheat Pasture. 
Author: H. M. Briggs, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Okla. 
Digest: Five groups of Texas feeder lambs 
were fattened on wheat pasture under 
the following conditions: (1) salt and 
mineral supplemént; (2) only salt supple- 
ment; (3) one-half pound of corn per 
day with salt and mineral supplement; 
(4) one-quarter pound of corn per day 
with salt and mineral supplement; (5) 
prairie hay, salt and mineral supple- 
ment. Method (3) was. superior for 
weight gains and selling price but 
proved unprofitable under existing feed 
prices. Method (4) was inferior to method 
(3) for weight gains but was slightly 
more profitable. Method (1) (2) and (4) 
all showed similar weight gains. 

* * * 


Title of Experiment: Influences of Spring 
Bluegrass’ and Mature Bluegrass Pastures 
on Laying Hens and on the Eggs Pro- 
duced. 

Authors: G. D. Buckner, W. M. Insko, Jr., 
and Amanda H. Henry, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

Digest: The consumption of young, grow- 
ing bluegrass by hens was materially 
larger than their consumption of mature 
bluegrass and saved about 20 per cent 
of an all-mash ration. The Heiman- 
Carver Roter readings of the egg yolks 
were 13, 14 and 15 when the hens had 
access to a bare lot, mature bluegrass 
or spring bluegrass pasture respectively. 
Access to spring growing or mature- 
summer bluegrass pastures did not in- 
fluence the average weight of the eggs, 
of the wet or dry yolks or of the dry 
shells. Neither bare lot nor bluegrass 
range influenced the weight of the chicks 
hatched. The greatest difference in drop- 
pings from the hens in these lots was the 
smaller percentage of nitrogen-free ex- 
tract when hens had excess to spring 
bluegrass. Gross energy values of the 
droppings were not influenced by access 
to bare lot or bluegrass pasture. The 
refractive index of the egg yolk fat did 
not show any marked or orderly varia- 
tion during the experiment. 


* * * 


Title of Experiment: Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Vitamin D Interrelationships 
in Turkey Poult Nutrition. 

Authors: R. J. Evans and A. W. Brant, 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Pullman, Wash. 

Digest: Turkey poults were fed diets con- 
taining different levels of calcium, phos- 
phorus and vitamin D from the second 
to the eighth weeks of age. Levels of 50, 
100 and 160 A. O. A. C. chick units of 
vitamin D per 100 gms. of diet and 0.6 
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per cent and 1 per cent phosphorus were 
fed at calcium to phosphorus ratios of 
1:1, 2:1 and 3:1. As little as 50 A. O. A.C. 
chick units of vitamin D per 100 gms. of 
diet was sufficient for maximum growth 
and calcification when the diet contained 
2 or 3 per cent of calcium and 1 per cent 
of phosphorus. Levels of 0.6 per cent 
calcium and 0.6 per cent phosphorus 
were sufficient when the diet contained 
160 units of vitamin D. The levels of 
calcium and phosphorus in the diet ap- 
peared to have a greater influence than 
the calcium to phosphorus ratio, the best 
results being obtained at a phosphorus 
level of 2 per cent or 3 per cent. 
* * * 


Title of Experiment: Use of Soybean Meal 
in the Diet of Growing Chicks and the 
Effect of Different Grains. 
Authors: D. J. Whitson, J. C. Hammond, 
H. W. Titus and H. R. Bird, U. S. Burezu 
of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md. 
Digest: When chicks were grown to 10 
weeks of age on diets consisting of a 
single grain, soybean oil meal, alfalfa 
leaf meal, butyl fermentation solubles, a 
source of vitamin D and appropriate min- 
eral supplements, wheat proved to be 
superior, in most cases, to corn, barley, 
oats and milo, judged by rapidity of 
growth, however, the variability among 
samples of grain was such that some 
lots of wheat were no better than some 
lots of corn and barley. Since the sample 
of wheat which supported the most rapid 
growth was lower in protein content than 
most of the other grain samples and had 
been in storage six years, it would ap- 
pear that protein content and age were 
not important factors in accounting for 
the observed variability in nutritive 
value. The factor responsible for the 
superiority of wheat was supplied by 3 
per cent sardine meal or 8 per cent dried 
cow manure. It was apparently distinct 
from the chemically characterized vita- 
mins. 

* * * 


Title of Experiment: Sorghum Silages and 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Leaf Meal as Sources 
of Carotene in Beef Cattle Fattening Ra- 
tions. 

Authors: J. H. Jones, J. M. Jones, G. S. 
Fraps, A. R. Kemmerer, R. E. Dickson, 
C. E. Fisher and N. R. Ellis, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Digest: Carotene as contained in dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal was apparently better 
utilized for vitamin A activity than caro- 
tene in either sweet sorghum or grain 
sorghum silage. Carotene as contained 
in the two sorghum silages seemed to be 
about equally utilized. Sweet sorghum 
silage such as sumac or red top cane 
silage contained approximately twice as 
much carotene as the grain sorghum 


silages such as kafir, milo and hegari 
silage. The dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal 
contained much more carotene than the 
sorghum silages. Night blindness 
occurred when levels of about 2000 
gamma of carotene daily per 100 pounds 
live weight were supplied regardless of 
source. At the same levels steer calves 
of 330 pounds initial weight showed a 
higher degree of night blindness than 
steer yearlings of 570 pounds initial 
weight. Steer calves became depleted of 
vitamin A reserves more quickly than 
yearling steers, as indicated by the 
earlier appearance of night blindness. 
This indicated that young cattle may 
need somewhat larger amounts of caro- 
tene in usual fattening periods than older 
cattle largely because they are likely to 
have lower reserves of vitamin A than 
the older cattle. The work indicates that 
sorghum silages, when fed as the sole 
roughage in fattening rations for cattle, 
may be expected to protect the animals 
from the effects of vitamin A deficiency 
for feeding periods of about 200 days. 
Approximately one pound of good 
quality sweet sorghum fed daily per 100 
pounds of live weight may accomplish 
protection but 2 to 3 pounds of grain 
sorghum may be necessary to obtain the 
same result. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: Wheat Fermentation 
Byproducts in Poultry Rations. 
Authors: F. E. Mussehl, R. M. Sandstedt 
and Wendell Ham, Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
Digest: As measured by egg production, 
hatchability, livability and egg size, a 
wheat fermentation byproduct used in a 
26 per cent protein concentrate formula 
for laying and breeding hens in amounts 
up to 13.5 per cent of the mixture gave 
results comparable with a standard con- 
trol diet. The concentrate mixture was 
fed with yellow corn, wheat and oats as 
scratch grains. 


Hugh Kelley Announces 
Important Changes 


F. Hugh Kelley, Kelley Feeds, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa, has announced several 
important business changes necessitated 
by the recent protein limitation order. 

Mr. Kelley who originated and has sold 
Mix-Maker, a vitamin, trace mineral and 
amino acid concentrate, reports that he is 
discontinuing the manufacture of this pro- 
duct. Hereafter Mix-Maker will be produced 
by the Iowa Feed Co., Des Moines, under 
the brand name Makamix. 

Fred Harshberger, who was in charge of 
nutrition for Kelley Feeds, Inc., is now as- 
sociated with Iowa Feed Co. as is Pete 
Baumann, former turkey specialist for Mr. 
Kelley. 


@uH. E. McBURNEY, Cedar, Iowa, has 
sold his elevator to the Cedar & Fremont 
Elevator Co. 


@ FRANK H. PEAVEY WELLS, Minneapo- 
lis, son of Frederick B. Wells, Sr., presi- 
dent of F. H. Peavey & Co., died Jan. 4 
at the age of 40. 
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Feed Experts to Advise 
Trade on Protein Order 


Feed manufacturers will have the aid of 
20 feed industry experts in complying with 
the department of agriculture order limit- 
ing the use of protein meal in the manu- 
facture of mixed feed for livestock and 
poultry, the department has announced. 

These men are being loaned to the de- 
partment by the industry. They will ex- 
plain the order to feed manufacturers, ad- 
vising them on compliance and on the 
preparation of the reports that are re- 
quired by the department. These men will 
represent the feed division of the grain 
branch, production and marketing admin- 
istration. 

The order limiting the use of protein 
meal in the manufacture of mixed feed 
went into effect Jan. 16. It limits the use 
of protein meal in mixed feed for live- 
stock to the same quantities used in the 
corresponding calendar quarters of 1945 
and reduces the quantities used in the 
manufacture of poultry feed 5 to 15 per 
cent below the quantities used in the 
corresponding months last year, begin- 
ning in March through May with the 15 
per cent reduction in that month and 
thereafter. 

The field service men will visit feed 
manufacturers in all states with two men 
each assigned to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and some neighboring 
areas; and one man to each of the remain- 
ing states or groups of states. 


Call 1945 Wheat Loans 
Effective March | 


All wheat loans on 1945 crop farm 
stored and warehouse stored wheat in 22 
states have been called effective March 1, 
the department of agriculture has an- 
nounced. The move is designed to increase 
the supply of wheat available to mills in 
the southeastern and eastern states. 

The call date is two months ahead of 
expiration of the loans. The department 
also advanced to March | its earlier offer 
to pay farmers the full parity price for 
1945-crop wheat still under government 
loan in all states. The earlier offer was for 
wheat under loan on April 1 and May 1. 

States where wheat loans are being 
called include Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Wyoming, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The March 1 purchase price for all states 
will be 15 cents a bushel above the ap- 
plicable loan value less charges which in- 
clude interest to the date of purchase 
and accrued unpaid warehouse charges 
through the storage year under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. 
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The 1945 loan averages nationally $1.38 
a bushel or 90 per cent of the July 1, 1945 
parity of $1.53 a bushel. As of Dec. 31, 
1945 the Commodity Credit Corp. was 
holding 43,391,000 bushels of 1945-crop 
wheat as collateral for loans. Of this total, 
about 13,000,000 bushels were under loan 
in the states where loans are being called. 


Restrict Use of Grains 
By Beverage Distillers 


Restrictions on the use of corn, wheat, 
and rye by beverage distillers and a 
reduction in the number of days’ mashing 
capacity in each of the months of March, 
April, May, and June were announced 
Feb. 11 by the department of agriculture. 

The beverage distillers are authorized 
to purchase and use, in an amount equi- 
valent to five full days’ mashing capacity, 
for the manufacture of beverage spirits dur- 
ing each month, March through June, any 
grain other than (1) wheat or wheat 
products, (2) corn grading Number 1, 2, 
and 3 when purchased. 

It is provided, also, that the quantity of 
rye used by each distiller shall not exceed 
6 per cent of the total quantity of grain 
authorized to be mashed or 2,000 bushels 
of rye, whichever is greater. In no case 
shall the quantity of rye mashed exceed 
15 per cent of all grain authorized to be 
mashed during the month. 


OPA Adjusts Discounts 
On Sales of Musty Oats 


An adjustment of the discount that ap- 
plies on sales of oats grading “sample 
grade” because they are musty has been 
announced by OPA. This action, effective 
Feb. 11, 1946, provides a discount for 
musty oats of two cents a. bushel from 
the base price of the grade of oats. The 
lot would grade according to federal grain 
standards if it were not musty. 

Previously, two discounts have been 
provided on sales of musty oats. These 
were (1) the discount that applied be- 
cause they were “sample grade” and (2) 
an additional discount because they were 
musty. As these accumulated discounts 
were not in accord with normal trade 
practices, this change has been made on 
the advice of the industry. 


No Corn Marketing Quotas 
Will be Set for 1946-47 


No corn marketing quotas or acreage 
allotments will be prescribed for the 1946- 
47 production and marketing season, the 
department of agriculture has announced. 
The action taken was in accordance with 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 and is designed to protect 
consumers and producers in maintaining 
adequate food supplies. 


OPA Investigating Illegal 
Elevator Agreements 


OPA is currently investigating evasive 
elevator leasing agreements between grain 
elevators and buyers, Rae E. Walters, 
Chicago, regional administrator, has an- 
nounced. “Evasion of price ceilings in 
this industry has been uncovered and evi- 
dence is being gathered for immediate 
enforcement action,” Mr. Walters said. 

Mr. Walters announced that investiga- 
tors’ reports indicated various illegal meth- 
ods had been started recently. 

Prohibited, for example, is the type of 
leasing agreement where the purchaser 
of grain agrees to lease a designated 
space in an elevator fog a definite period 
providing the elevator will agree to sell 
the purchaser an amount of grain equal to 
or in excess of the capacity of the bins 
leased. 

In another type of evasive practice, Mr. 
Walters said that rent is paid to the eleva- 
tor for a period of time in which the leased 
space actually remains empty. 

Formerly, he explained, grain was bought 
and removed immediately from the eleva- 
tor to the processor's or maufacturer’s 
plant and leasing of elevator space was 
seldom contracted for. 

“The OPA will look beyond formal pro- 
visions of contracts described above,” Mr. 
Walters said, “and a seller who by use 
of such evasive technique actually receives 
more for his grain than the maximum price 
permitted by the appropriate regulation 
will be considered as having made an 
overceiling sale.” 

Similarly, purchasers who enter into 
arrangements which result in sellers re- 
ceiving overceiling prices will be deemed 
to have violated the law, Mr. Walters em- 
phasized. 


Protein Meal Set-Aside 
Remains at 5 Per Cent 


Processors were required to set-aside 5 
per cent of their February production of 
soybean, cottonseed, linseed and peanut 
meal by a department of agriculture direc- 
tive. This is the same percentage set-aside 
required of producers from Jan. 21 through 
Jan. 31. The set-aside was designated for 
shipment to states which are short of their 
equitable supplies of protein meal. States 
which have received set-aside meal in- 
clude Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Florida, North Carolina, 
Michigan and Kentucky. The meal is sold 
by the processors through regular trade 
channels in the states designated by the 
department. 

@ PHIL LATHAM, Springfield, Neb., has 
purchased the A. V. Kazmark Elevator. 
@ RANGER CORP., Bryan, Tex., is planning 
to construct a new elevator and grain 
drier. 
@ NORTHWEST DISTRIBUTING CO., Col- 
by, Wis., has purchased the Ed Bakke 
grain and feed business at Alma Center. 
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When your dealer 
sends your feeds 
off to work= 


Be sure they carry Performance Factors 
that canjbe depended on for top results 


Among the most vital of the performance 
factors in poultry feeds are the B-G Com- 
plex and Vitamins A and D. Their quality 
and uniformity must be high and constant 
if top feeding results are to be obtained. 


Nutrients from the best natural sources 


Vitamin values are judged by the nature 
of their sources. That’s why so many mills 
are using a combination of Borden’s Flaydry 


and Ladpro. Flaydry’s whey solubles and 
Ladpro’s fish liver and glandular meal assure 
an ample supply of the entire B-G Complex, 
all the A and D vitamins required, the top 
bracket amino acids, and other valuable 
nutrients found in these natural sources. 

Flaydry and Ladpro are products of 
Borden Nutritional Research. Both are 
standardized by constant laboratory control 
and field testing. 


Wire or write today for information and prices. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Special Products Division, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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For the FIRST TIME 
HISTORY... 


IT’S HERE! ... A NEW 


Sensational Sanitizer 


THAT KILLS THESE GERMS IN DRINKING WATER 


the amazing war-developed drinking 
FUNJOL * * *water antiseptic, actually KILLS 
germs of Pullorum, Fowl Cholera and Fowl Typhoid in 
5 minutes or less, even in water containing as much as 
5% droppings. Yes, and FUNJOL keeps killing those 
germs as they get into the water, and as long as there’s 
a drop of water left in the fount! Here is REAL PRO- 
TECTION FOR POULTRY RAISERS! 
Besides killing these dangerous disease germs, FUNJOL 
checks the growth of certain fungi, and makes the 
fountains easier to clear. FUNJOL kills the Fungus, 
Monilia Albicans, in 10 minutes or less. 
FUNJOL is liquid, used a teaspoonful to a quart of 


water. FUNJOL is non-corrosive . . . can be used in any 
container. FUNJOL is palatable . . . chicks drink readily. 
FUNJOL mixes in the water right away . . . doesn’t need to be dissolved . . . doesn’t leave sediment . . non-toxic! 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


It means that NOW you can offer your customers this amazing protection for their baby chicks and poults. It means 
better health for new broods and growing stock, and that means better FEED BUSINESS for YOU. You know 
that no amount of scrubbing or scouring will keep the fountain clean, once chicks start drinking. Right away they 
get feed and dirt and droppings into the water, and drink it. That’s how a lot of disease is spread. And that’s 
why there’s such a need for an effective germ-killer. Get your customers to use FUNJOL in the 
drinking water, from the start, for their baby chicks and poults. You'll do them a big service, and 
make volume sales and large profits for your efforts. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING BRINGS NEWS 
to MILLIONS of EAGER POULTRY RAISERS 


This month Gland-O-Lac is announcing the good news of FUNJOL to millions of poultry raisers 
throughout the country, starting the biggest advertising campaign ever used by Gland-O-Lac for 
any product! Leading farm papers and radio stations are carrying the message. There are plenty 
of merchandising helps for feed dealers — window displays, leaflets, newspaper mats, postal-cards, 
everything to help you sell. 


Mail or wire your order today for your first supply of FUNJOL, the amazing war-developed antiseptic 
for the drinking water. Wholesale prices: 8 oz., $6 doz.; Pints, $10 doz.; 
Quarts, $16 doz.; Half Gals., $28 doz.; Gallon Jugs, $4 each. Transporta- 
tion paid on orders of $12 or over. 


Makers of Quality Poultry Medicines and Sanitation Products for 23 Years. 


THE GLAND-O-LAC COMPANY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Protein Supplies 


EFORE looking into the future 
R of protein supplies, it might be 

interesting to look backward 
a minute to see how we have fared 
for protein supplies in the past. In 
looking back over a 20 year period 
to the year 1926 we find that our 
available supply of high protein 
concentrates in the past four or five 
years has been about 1.7 times 
greater in tons than it was in the 
first eight years of the period. We 
find that our tonnage of animal pro- 
teins, which includes meat scraps, 
tankage, fish meal, dried milks and 
liquid milks fed on farms, (convert- 
ed to a dry basis) has remained re- 
markably stable at about 2,800,000 
tons per year throughout all this 
20 year period. Our available sup- 
ply of oil seed meals has been 
quite another story. During the 
past three or four years we have 
had approximately 6,000,000 tons of 
oilseed meal annually or 21/2 times 
as much tonnage as oilseed meals 
as we did in the early part of this 20 
year period when annual tonnage 
of oilseed meals averaged about 
2,300,000 tons. 

For each animal unit (not includ- 
ing horses and mules) on farms Jan. 
1 following the crop year beginning 
Oct. 1, we find we had about the 
following amounts of high protein 
concentrates available: 


Oilseed Animal 
Meals Proteins Total 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1926 48.23 49.29 97.52 
1927 47.77 45.35 93.12 
1928 45.45 48.16 93.61 
1929 46.35 48.42 94.77 
1930 42.00 49.66 91.66 
1931 36.34 48.27 84.61 
1932 33.79 47.56 81.35 
1933 33.42 46.69 80.11 
1934 42.40 54.54 96.94 
1935 53.05 54.39 107.44 
1936 59.54 53.72 113.26 
1937 65.56 54.17 119.73 
1938 62.49 52.22 114.71 
1939 59.85 47.87 107.72 
1940 75.09 52.82 127.91 
1941 72.65 46.80 119.45 
1942 83.83 41.05 124.88 
1943 79.53 37.24 116.77 
1944 92.15 40.90 133.05 
1945 87.59 41.66 129.25 
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will continue to be short 


for many 


by K. J. MALTAS* 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


Please bear in mind that the num- 
bers of livestock on farms Jan. 1 of 
each year do not represent our total 
annual production of livestock since 
many livestock, particularly hogs 
and poultry, are born or hatched 
after Jan. 1 of one year and mar- 
keted before Jan. 1 of the following 
year. The point I am trying to make 
is that we don't have 130 pounds 
of protein content for each unit of 
livestock (less horses and mules) 
we produce. 

So much for our past record on 
protein supplies. What about the 
future? One thing is certain—and 
that is that our protein supplies for 
many years to come will be far 
short of the amounts needed for 
good feeding practice, or for our 
potential needs for optimum feed- 
ing. 

In 1942 the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture developed some 
figures which showed that at that 
time about 14,000,000 tons of pro- 
tein meals (oilseed meal equiva- 
lent) would be required to do an 
optimum job of feeding our live- 
stock. Their figures showed that the 
digestible protein content of all 
feeds fed, during the 1928-1942 
period, including grains, mill by- 
products, protein meals, etc., had 
amounted to only about 9.6 per 
cent; whereas, they concluded that 


all rations should average about 12° 


per cent digestible protein to secure 
optimum results. The greatest ton- 
nage of high protein concentrates 
we have ever had is 850,000,000 to 
9,000,000 tons, and that figure in- 
cludes skimmilk fed on farms total- 
ling 1,600,000 tons on a dry basis. 
If we maintain livestock numbers 
in our pastwar period around where 
they were in 1941, then we will 


* An address prepared for the annual meeting 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers association 
held Jan. 10-11 at Kansas City, Mo. 


years to come 


continue to need around 13,000,000 
to 14,000,000 tons of protein con- 
centrates to do an A-1l job of feed- 
ing American livestock. 

It is interesting to note, although 
I don't think the figure has too much 
significance, that for several years 
prior to the war, we had on farms 
Jan. 1 about .9 of a unit of livestock, 
not including horses and mules, for 
each person in the United States. 
We have at present about 140,000,- 
000 people in the United States. 
This figure of 140,000,000 multi- 
plied by .9 equals 126,000,000 
animal units. In other words, this 
may be a rough indication of the 
number of livestock units on farms 
Jan. 1 of each year we will need 
in the near future to maintain our 
usual supply of animal products. 

Now I want to make it clear that 
I do not believe that we can or 
should produce 13,000,000 to 14,- 
000,000 tons of high protein con- 
centrates next year—even if we 
could. Our feeders are not condi- 
tioned to feed that much protein as 
yet but that job is one of the most 
important jobs the feed industry 
faces. I am merely using these 
figures to show that our livestock 
feeding operations are still far short 
of perfection. Some experts have 
estimated that not over 10 per cent 
of American livestock is fed as well 
as it could be in the light of our 
present knowledge. 

If we agree that we will need 
more protein concentrates in the 
years to come than we have ever 
had, then from what source is it 
most likely that we can secure 
these increased protein supplies? 
Let’s examine the various possi- 
bilities among our important pro- 
tein sources. Meat scrap and tank- 
age production will vary only with 
the number of livestock slaughtered. 
Fish meal production has been 
rather constant for 10 years and 
likely will not change much in the 


e 


. 


years to come. Milk byproducts tor feed 
likely will not increase because of their 
cost. Peanut meal production will likely 
decline and imports of copra meal prob- 
ably will increase 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
—not in 1946 but in the next few years. 
Very few people believe that linseed oil- 
meal production will exceed 600,000 or 
700,000 tons in the post-war period. 
Almost no one seems to think that cotton- 
seed meal production will increase above 
its long time average of slightly less than 
2,000,000 tons annually. That about covers 
the major possibilities except for the soy- 
bean. 

What about the possibilities of the soy- 
bean? There seems to be several reasons 
why the present soybean crop of around 
200,000,000 bushels per year could ex- 
pand to meet this potential need for pro- 
tein. One of the primary reasons is that 
no other grain or seed crop grown in 
America will produce anywhere near as 
many pounds of protein per acre as the 


soybean. The second is the great ver- 
satility of its oil and meal products. For 
instance, its use in rations for all classes 
of livestock and poultry is an accepted 
fact—a feature not shared with any other 
protein concentrate. Third, we probably 
will need less acres of corn and oats in 
the years to come because of greatly in- 
creased yields from hybrids and new 
varieties, and along with these increased 
yields we have a decreasing horse and 
mule population. Fourth and finally, soy- 
beans grow especially well in the primary 
corn and oat producing regions of our 
country. 

If the production of other protein meals 
remains relatively stationary at present 
leve!s, it would require an annual pro- 
duction of soybeans in excess of 400,000,000 
bushels to-bring our protein supplies up 
to the 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 tons needed 
for optimum feeding. 

Now, if we agree that increased pro- 
duction of high protein concentrates is 


Calues Making Rapid Gains 


The famous Arcady quadruplet calves, 
shown above with Miss Maureen Cayne, 
have set another livestock record. The 
quads, whose birth astounded animal ex- 
perts, have come to market off the range 
weighing some 45 pounds more than the 
average calf of their age. This is partic- 
ularly significant because the four calves 
each weighed only half as much at birth 
as an average calf. 

Now eight months old the three bulls 
and a heifer weigh over 600 pounds each 
and are gaining daily at a better-than- 
average rate on the Charley Lucas farm 
near Dyer, Ky. The early feeding schedule 


for the quads consisted of specially pre- 
pared vitamin emulsion, calf starter pellets, 
hay and water. 

Four months ago the Arcady Farms re- 
search laboratory formulated an advanced 
tation. Calf grower was added gradually 
to replace calf starter with fitting ration 
added slowly. Corn and steer fattener 
were added when the calves were six 
months old. Their current daily ration in- 
cludes: 4 pounds of corn and cob meal, 
4 pounds fitting ration, 1/2 pounds steer 
fattener pelleis, 2 pound calf grower 
pellets, 2/2 to 3 pounds of legume hay 
and 3 ounces of emulsion. 


desirable in our aim to lower production 
costs and to increase feeding profits, and 
if we agree that the soybean is the most 
logical source of increased protein sup- 
lies—then what are the realities or possi- 
bilities of getting increased soybean pro- 
duction? 

There are some disturbing signs that 
may slow down or actually decrease the 
acreage of soybeans in the near future. 
First is the statement from many soybean 
growers that they must receive at least 
twice as much per bushel for soybeans 
as they do for corn, or they will reduce 
soybean acreage considerably. I don't 
know how serious a threat this is for the 
long pull but I believe that this situation 
will prove to be true for at least 1946, and 
perhaps the next two or three years. 

The 1946 soybean acreage may depend 
considerably on what decision the govern- 
ment makes relative to price support. As 
you know, there is about a 25 cent per 
bushel subsidy on soybeans at the present 
time. If this subsidy is removed and 
present price ceilings on oil and meal are 
maintained, it would mean that beans 
from the 1946 crop would have to sell for 
at least 25 cents per bushel less, or about 
$1.80 per bushel to the grower compared 
to the present support price to the grower 
of $2.04 per bushel. 

Corn and soybean growers feel sure 
that corn from the 1946 crop will bring 
them at least $1.00 per bushel and that if 
they don’t receive a guarantee of around 
$2.00 per bushel for beans from the 1946 
crop they are going to radically reduce 
their acreage of beans. 

Government officials have held some ex- 
ploratory meetings as a means of deter- 
mining what course, if any, they shou!d 
pursue on price guarantees on the 1946 
crop of soybeans. So far no program has 
been announced. Since soybeans have a 
comparable parity price of about $1.68 per 
bushel, it is mandatory under the law that 
the government support them at 90 per 
cent of parity or about $1.50 per bushel. 
Officials of the American Soybean associa- 
tion, a growers’ organization, have stated 
that we will see some reduction in acreage 
even if the government supports the 1946 
crop at the present floor of $2.04 to the 
grower, and that a 20 to 30 per cent de- 
crease in acreage is expected if a suppor! 
price as low as $1.80 per bushel is named. 

Going back to the grower's statement 
that he must receive twice as much per 
bushel for beans as for corn, we find in the 
nine year period, Oct. 1, 1934, through 
Sept. 30, 1943, soybean prices were greater 
than corn prices on a Chicago basis by the 
following percentages: 

1934— 23 per cent 
1935— 29 per cent 
1936— 21 per cent 
1937— 67 per cent 
1938— 74 per cent 
1939— 70 per cent 
1940— 58 per cent 
1941—110 per cent 
1942— 83 per cent 


A review of the crop figures shows that 


(Continued on page 91) 
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PROSPECTS FOR PROFIT... 


Strenuous production schedules during recent years have 
proved the wisdom of using feeds of known quality. The period 
just ahead will magnify still sharper the prospects for profit in 
guality feeds. 


Original research puts the correct ingredients into each Fair- 

Acre Feed . . . careful laboratory control over production keeps 

aE nutrients constantly at optimum levels. Dependable quality is 

ia the watchword in the manufacture of Fair-Acre Feeds. Quality 
py is the first prospect for profits. 


LINDSEY-ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Roancke - Vnnginia 
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HEN John and Paul Pol- 
Yi) lock were thinking about 

expanding their produce 
business at Martin's Ferry, Ohio, 
last spring they never dreamed 
they'd be selling feed at midnight in 
Fairfield, Iowa, less than a year 
later. But they are selling feed at 
midnight in Fairfield and they're 
making a neat profit at it. The Pol- 
lock brothers aren't complaining 
either. 

“We never planned to settle 
down out here,”’ explains John Pol- 
lock. ‘We just thought we'd set up 
a little produce buying office from 
which we could ship carload lots of 
poultry and eggs east. But look 
what's happened!” 

What has happened is that the 
Pollock brothers are now operating 
a successful feed business in Fair- 
field. John Pollock didn't intend it 
that way. All he wanted was a 
small office, a desk and a telephone 
when he came to Iowa. But a cer- 
tain Raleigh Adams whom he met 
while seeking office space changed 
his mind. 

Mr. Adams was working at Ben’s 
Produce in Fairfield when Mr. Pol- 


WHY WORK SO 


FEEDING ME 


and extensive promotion put 
pollocks on road to success 


lock came around asking about ren- 
tals. “Mr. Pollock,’’ the produce 
man told him, “you ought to sell 
formula feeds along with your pro- 
duce business. It would make a 
top-notch combination!” 

John Pollock started checking up 
on this angle and finally convinced 
himself that too few of the farmers 
were buying formula feeds, that of 
those who did buy too few were 
buying quality feeds and that the 
feeders who did buy quality feeds 
weren't buying enough of it. So 
Mr. Pollock set out to sell them. 
Brother Paul came from Ohio to join 
him. 

The Pollocks took over the old 
produce store and in a few months 
had increased feed sales by 40 per 
cent. The brothers modestly credit 
Mr. Adams, who is now their in- 
valuable assistant, for this remark- 
able increase. John Pollock ex- 
plains, in high school ‘Raleigh was 
voted ‘the man most likely to suc- 
ceed in selling feed.’ ” 

But plenty of credit is due John 
and Paul Pollock too. Their gen- 
erous advertising budget combined 
with Mr. Adams’ personal popu- 
larity in Fairfield has made feed 
sales increase almost by leaps and 
bounds. 

The value of newspaper advertis- 
ing cannot be underestimated in the 
Pollocks’ business. Daily display 
ads in the local press tell the store’s 
sales messages boldly and simply. 
Three times a week the feed de- 
partment is featured exclusivly in 
the advertising. The composition of 
Pollock ads is simple. Here’s a sam- 


TAKING a minute off from his 
duties, Paul Pollock, co-owner 
of the Pollock Bros. Feed store, 
reads over a nutrition 
pamphlet while his assistant, 
Raleigh Adams, takes a tele- 
phone order from one of the 
firm's customers. 


ple of a clever little catchline 
often used by the Pollocks: 

“BUY IT FROM POLLOCK 

BROS.—YOU MAY LOOK FAR- 

THER BUT YOU WON'T BUY 

BETTER!” 

Every Thursday, about the time 
the farmers are planning their big 
Saturday shopping trips to Fairfield, 
Pollock Bros. feature a cartoon in_ 
their ads as an added interest 
catcher. The cartoons are from a na- 
tional mat service and aren't ex- 
pensive but they do bring excellent 
results. 

John Pollock is especially wide- 
awake to promotional plans. One 
very profitable advertising expendi- 
ture is for the movie trailers which 
are shown at a local theater. Ad- 
vertising trailers are shown every 
day of alternate weeks. The Pol- 
locks have built up a substantial 
library of these advertising films. 

Fairfield has two theaters but 
John Pollock éasily knew which one 
was best for feed advertising. 
Farmers liked the theater which 
showed western films so _ that's 
where the Pollock Bros. advertising 
account was placed. 

Here’s where the midnight mer- 
chandising comes in. The Pollocks 
discovered that farmers are reluc- 
tant to load their automobiles with 
bulky bags of feed early on Satur- 
day if they have a lot of errands to 
do or visits to make. Late in the 
evening they're glad to carry the 
feed. So the Pollock Bros. store stays 
open past midnight and makes 
heavy sales just after the late 
movies are out and the farmers 
are ready to go home. 

“I never dreamed I'd be selling 
feed at midnight in Fairfield, lowa!”’ 
John Pollock claims. 

Radio advertising is important 
too. It is the best medium for edu- 


(Continued on page 98) 
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LivestocKew 


SINCE 1885 


MINERAL FEED DIVISION 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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MARBLEHEAD MINERAL NO. 20 

ALL IN ONE CAR For efficiency and economy, use Marblehead Mineral No. 
® Marblehead “No. 98” Pul- : — 

ean =n a El 20, the COMPLETE All-Purpose mineral. It contains in one 
© Marblehead “No. 98” Pul- bag, properly balanced amounts of Bone Meal, DiCalcium 

verized (with any Quantity 

of KI year and Man- Phosphate, Calcium, Iodine (stabilized), Manganese, Iron, 

ganese e 
© Marblehead “E-Z Flow” Copper, Salt, Irradiated Yeast (Vitamin D), Molasses, Anise. 

Pulverized Calcium Car- 

bonne Mixers from coast to coast rely on this outstanding product 
® Marblehead Mineral Base i 

No. 20 (All-Purpose for quality mixing at the lowest possible cost. Sell it to feed 

wagers ers, too. It builds profits and lasting customer satisfaction. 
® Marblehead Special Turkey 

and Poultry Mineral, with 

Riboflavin (Vitamin G) 


added 


@Marblehead Hard Lime- 
stone Poultry Grit (Four 
sizes, Chick, Medium, Hen 


ee 160 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Western Monte — Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mineral Feed Division 


™ EAL e 
LYS 4 
- \ 
MINERAL Wee 
MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 


tices, from 
. { step-by-step practie® 
should know about. 


ing! “Tilustrates and descrit 
New, and house that poultry raisers 1” you 
atc 


Use it NOW to STEP-UP 
CHICK STARTER SALES 


Yes, there's something new in poultry raising . . . improved 
methods you and your customers should know about! 
“BUILDING PROFIT PULLETS,” sensational new talking 
slide film, tells the story—from baby chick to PROFIT 
PULLET. 

Developed by Allied Mills poultry authorities, it’s avail- 
able NOW to help your customers and prospects reach their 
poultry PROFIT GOALS in 1946... which may easily be 
one of the most critical conversion years in the industry. 

Be the first in your trade area to get your trade together 
for a premiere showing of ‘“‘BUILDING PROFIT PULLETS.” 
Everything needed supplied without charge. Write today! 


AL WAYNE symbolizes thou- 
sands of progressive feed re- 
tailers throughout America... 
who have found the WAYNE 
WAY a surer, more profitable 
way of doing feed business. 


Another Sales and Educational Feature From the Makers of 


“FULL STRENGTH” FEEDS for 
ALL POULTRY and LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 
AND 


ALLIED MILLS, Inc., Fort Wayne, 1, Indiana: 


You may have your WAYNE Representative give me full details on your 
new Talking Slide Film, “BUILDING PROFIT PULLETS.” 
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1946 


ROSPECTS for the feeding 

year ahead are not very 

bright, according to the fourth 
annual report of the Feed Industry 
council, Chicago, which was re- 
leased Feb. 1. Because domestic 
feed supplies are acutely short 
some corrective steps will have to 
be taken immediately, the council's 
feed survey committee says. The 
council offers four suggestions: (1) 
Import more feed; (2) Divert more 
flour wheat to feed; (3) Slow the 
rate of feeding; and (4) Cut live- 
stock production. One of these 
plans, or a combination of them, 
will be necessary if present short- 
ages continue as expected, the 
council reports. 

The American farmer will feed 
over 123 million tons of feed ex- 
clusive of corn fed as silage and 95 
million tons of hay during the com- 
ing year, the council reports. This 
consumption is far above normal 
and only a little less than during 
wartime. 

The biggest difficulty which the 
industry has to meet is faulty dis- 
tribution. Reports show that al- 
though there is not enough feed to 
meet the demand there is still 
enough feed to supply 95 to 97 per 
cent of the present livestock popu- 
lation at current feeding rates. Area 
shortages of feeds will continue to 


develop and it appears that the - 


supply of feed is the only practical 
control on the size of the animal 
population and the rate of feeding. 

The Feed Industry council was or- 
ganized in December, 1942 to study 
the relation between feed supplies 
and the demand for them. Here is 
the group's 1946 report: 

“Food is still needed in greater 
than normal quantities even though 
war hostilities have ceased. To 
meet the anticipated demands for 
foods of animal origin (meat, milk 
and eggs), large quantities of feed 
will be required. In order to have 
some understanding as to the 
amount of feed needed, it was felt 
desirable again to establish a bal- 
ance sheet between domestic feed 
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is rather bleak according to 
feed industry council report 


supplies and anticipated feed needs 
for the 1945-1946 feeding year. Ac- 
cordingly, the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil invited a group of agricultural 
college and experiment station 
workers to meet in Chicago, Ill., on 
Dec. 12 and 13 to give considera- 
tion to the problem. 

“This feed survey committee used 
as a basis for its calculations latest 
government reports on feed sup- 
plies, livestock numbers, and food 
goals, as well as possible economic 
trends and producers’ intentions, 
in estimating the average amount 
of feed that probably would be fed 
under current conditions. 

“The committee is aware that 
many factors influence the rate or 
level of feeding of the various 
classes of animals and that it is diffi- 
cult to set up average conditions 
for the nation. Prices, price struc- 
tures, labor, and availability of feed 
supplies are some of the. factors 
which affect rate and level of feed- 
ing and even animal numbers. The 


estimates of consumption of concen- 
trate feeds by the different classes 
of animals were not based on gen- 
erally accepted desirable levels of 
feeding and should not be con- 
strued as desirable or recom- 
mended levels of feeding. Instead 
the figures, as previously stated, 
represent the estimated consump- 
tion under current conditions after 
giving proper recognition to the 
variations in practice in different 
geographical areas. 

“The assumption was made in 
calculating the supplies of grains 
available for livestock feed that the 
inventories at the close of the feed- 
ing year would be approximately 
the same as at the beginning. No 
anticipated imports of grain are in- 
cluded in the supply figures. Also 
the amount of wheat and rye nor- 
mally fed on farms where grown 
was included, but no other wheat 
was counted in the supplies. 
Actually, of course, some open mar- 
ket wheat is being used for live- 


Balance Sheet of Needs and Supplies 


Grains 


High Total Alfalfa Bone 
feeds (1) _ feeds (2) lent 
Thousand | Thousand | Thousand | Thousand | Thousand 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Estimated Needs 
Dairy Cattle 20,079 | 3,471 | 23,550 153.8 | 68.1 
Beef Cattle 9,165 - 2,794 11,959 | 
Sheep and Lambs 840 231 1,071 
Horses and Mules 5,800 5,800 
Swine 50,609 2,988 53,597 323.0 64.6 — 
Poultry 23,476 3,644 27,120 297.6 183.0 
Total Needs 109,969 13,128 123,097 | 774.4 375.2 
Estimated Supplies 
Available for feeding 107,788 | 11,153 | 118,941 | | 
Difference between needs and supplies 
Deficit, tons 2,181 | 1,975 | 4,156 | | 
Deficit, per cent 2.0 | 15.0 | 3.4 | | 


(1) Exclusive of alfalfa meals. 


(2) Includes legume meals; ground hays or other equivalent products used in feeds. 
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stock feed even this early in the feed year. 

“The calculations show a small deficit 
of feed grains and mill feeds, and a 
larger deficit of high-protein feeds. The 
small deficit of feed grains may be larger 
than indicated when the quality of this 
year’s corn is taken into account. The 
December 1 crop report pointed out that 
more than a normal amount of this year's 
corn was of high moisture content. It has 
been stated that this year’s corn crop 
probably has only 90 per cent of the feed- 
ing value of a normal crop. If it is 
assumed that this year’s corn has 10 per 
cent less feeding value than normally, the 
calculated deficit of grains and mill feeds 
would be approximately 8.8 per cent in- 
stead of 2.0 per cent. 


“A small deficit, 
would be easily corrected as the feeding 


or excess, of feed 
season progressed under free market 
prices. With fixed price ceilings on the 
feed generally, not only is the correction 
not made, but maldistribution of commer- 
cial supplies results. With total livestock 
feed requirements expected to be so nearly 
equal to the expected feed-grain supplies, 
and with feed prices mostly at or near 
their ceilings, livestock farmers in normal 
feed-deficit areas may be at considerable 
disadvantage relative to those in normal 
feed-surplus production areas in getting 
feed during 1946. 

“It is probable that the current strong 
demand for feed will be lessened after 
mid-1946 if the subsidies are removed from 
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\ hose fine pullets now developing b> 
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THE OAKES MANUF 
BOX 29A 


“Sanitized" POULTRY EQUIPMENT « x 


OAKES M. I. (Maximum Intake) Plan 
and OAKES advertising are increasing 
sales and profits for OAKES dealers. 
Every month throughout the season in 
leading poultry journals, with a total 
circulation of more than 2!4 million, 
OAKES advertising is telling the story 
topoultrymen everywhere. And they are 
being read too. We know, because the 
request for the M. I. Plan booklet is tre- 
mendous. And every advertisement says 
“See Your Nearest OAKES Dealer’’. 


OAKES M. I. Plan outlines tested methods of 
successful poultry raising and stresses Bal- 
anced Unit Sales. Every OAKES dealer will 
profit more and serve his customers better by 
understanding of the OAKES M: I. 
plan. 


Send today for free booklets and OAKES catalog 
No. 52. In the meantime see your nearest job- 
ber. If he cannot supply you write us. 


GS 


OAKES M.1. Plan 


EXTRA EGGS 


Chick Raisi 
H PROFIT 


Means More Profit! 


mol 
CO, BOX 


TIPTON, INDIANA 


ACTURING CO. 


livestock product prices without nearly 
compensating increases in market prices 
of those products. 

“The necessity for feed conservation and 
the elimination of all wasteful feed prac- 
tices is apparent.” 

The Feed Industry council is hopefu! 
that by harvest time next fall world food 


PERSONNEL OF THE 
FEED SURVEY COMMITTEE 
J. G. Archibald, Massachusetts State 
College 
M. L. Baker, University of Nebraska 
R. M. Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 
Gus Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin 
L. E. Card, University of Illinois 
L. C. Cunningham, Cornell University 
L. E. Hawkins, Oklahoma A. & M. 
A. G. Hogan, University of Missouri 
W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 
J. L. Krider, University of Illinois 
L. C. Norris, Cornell University 
E. D. Parnell, Texas A. & M. 
W. J. Peterson, North Carolina State 
College. 
P. S. Shearer, Iowa State College 
H. J. Sloan, University of Minnesota 
K. L. Turk, Cornell University 
J. R. Wiley, Purdue University 
C. E. Wylie, University of Tennessee 
Several other members of the survey 
committee were unable to attend the 
council sessions because of transporta- 
tion difficulties and previous engage- 
ments. 


conditions will be stabilized so that govern- 
ment controls on feed and grain prices 
can be removed. If conditions are still 
critical then the committee hopes govern- 
ment ceilings will be adjusted to a more 
realistic basis. 

Right now the committee emphasizes 
that every pound of feed available should 
be utilized to the maximum degree in 
producing quality meat, milk and eggs. 
Low-producing animals and birds should 
be replaced as soon as possible and waste- 
ful feeding methods should be eliminated. 
Full advantage should be taken of pas- 
tures, legume hays and other roughages 
with special attention paid to the preven- 
tion of disease and parasites. 

Copies of the council report in booklet 
form can be had by writing the Feed In- 
dustry Council, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Ill. The price is 5 cents a 
copy and the supply is limited. 


© ERNEST GRAVES, Elmwood, IIll., has 
purchased the Yates City elevator and 
will operate it along with the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Elmwood. 


@ E. H. MORRIS, Grayville, Ill., has re- 
opened his elevator which has been closed 
for several months with “Sonny” Brown 
of Crossville as manager. 


@ EAST HILL FEED STORE, Kent, Wash., 
has been opened by R. P. Martin and Pete 
Perrault. 
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New, low-cost Curbay B-G (dried molasses fermentation 


solubles) contains biotin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine and 


riboflavin — several times the amount in milk. 
* * * 
Improve your feeds with this economical supplement. 


For sample and further information, wire or write U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SCIENTIFIC MER 


WHITMOYER PRODUCTS 
OF SCIENTIFIC MERIT 


WHITCOD 


A pure Cod Liver Oil con- 
centrate. Available in 
181,600 A.O.A.C. units 
Vitamin D and 1,362,000 
U.S.P. units Vitamin A per 
pound, 


CLO-MEAL 


A blend of vacuum dried 
Cod Liver Meal (by-prod- 
uct of our Cold pressed 
Cod Liver Oil process), 
specially selected Dried 
Brewers Yeast and a bac- 
terial fermented Animal 
Liver Meal. 


FLAV-A-DEE 


A vacuum-dried Cod Liver 
Meal base Vitamin Concen- 
trate that supplies ade- 
quate amounts of the B 
Complex vitamins as well 
as vitamins A and D. 


e 4 


Assures more lodine assimilation. Easy to 
mix... Costs less than Potassium lodide 


Every feed manufacturer who iodizes his feeds and mashes should investigate the 
money-saving advantages of Tra-min. 


Tra-min is the new Trace Mineral blend which in addition to those important trace 


minerals: Manganese, Cobalt, Copper and Iron, also contains Organic Iodine 
Compound. 


The Organic Iodine in Tra-min is 100% stable and easily metabolized by both 
poultry and livestock. Six-year feeding trials and tests show that ten times as much 
Iodine is assimilated by the animals when Organic Iodine is used in place of Potas- 
sium Iodide (Inorganic Iodine) at its recommended levels. 


Tra-min is free flowing, mixes easily and disperses evenly throughout your feed. 
You'll find Tra-min is inexpensive—actually costs less in the feed than Potassium 
Iodide alone. If you are interested in improving the Iodine assimilation of your 


feeds and mashes, and saving money in the bargain, write today for full details. 
Address Dept. FB-2. 


* Patented in U.S. and Canada 


Tra-min 


A Product of Scientific Merit Manufactured by 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INc. 


Myerstown, Penna. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
WISCONSIN TEXAS 


NEW ENGLAND 
The Western Lime & Cement Co. _Grandone, Inc. 


Hannsz Hatchery Supply Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc. Lu! 


bbock, Texas N 
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ON'T worry about making 
S sales; be sure you make 

customers! That is the 
foundation policy of the Harris Feed 
& Seed Co., Yazoo City, Miss. and 
Ben Goldstein, the owner, has com- 
plete faith in its wisdom. Harris 
Gilruth, store manager, and the rest 
of the employes know it’s a good 
policy too. They practice it all the 
time and it pays substantial divi- 
dends. 

There's no favoritism at the Harris 
Co. and big buyers and small 
buyers get the same treatment:.-Mr. 
Gilruth explained: ‘We try to ex- 
tend the same consideration to 
small-scale farmers who buy only 
one sack of feed or just want advice 
as we do to the prosperous planta- 
tion owners.” 

The sales arguments Mr. Gold- 
stein's employes use never insult 
their customers’ intelligence. ‘We 
try to make each sale a bid for regu- 
lar patronage,” Mr. Goldstein said, 
“and high pressure sales arguments 
have no part in our plan.” Mr. Gil- 
ruth and the rest of the staff heartily 
endorse Mr. Goldstein's cardinal 
business principle too. 

It's a friendly, trade-inviting at- 
mosphere that Mr. Goldstein is striv- 
ing for; one that is backed up with 
complete service that insures only 
the best for Harris Co. customers. 

This rich Mississippi delta coun- 
try has a heavy rural population 
which gives Mr. Goldstein plenty 
of potential customers. But careful, 
thoughtful selling has been neces- 
sary to build up a big list of regu- 
lar customers. “We've sold quality 


goods at fair prices without trying 
to fool anybody,” Mr. Gilruth ex- 
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sales — making customers 
is what really counts 


plained,” and it’s proved very suc- 
cessful.” 

Almost 100 per cent of the sales 
at the Harris store are for cash al- 
though Mr. Goldstein grants limited 
credit to a few customers who must 
have it. 

The Harris store has always been 
a “home in town” for country custo- 
mers. Farmers have been made to 
feel welcome and they have in turn 
adopted the store as a meeting 
place and a place to talk over prob- 
lems. Of course they do almost all 
of their feed buying there too. In- 
terested salesmen are always glad 
to lend a hand toward solving any 
problems the farmers can't work 
out for themselves. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Goldstein all of the staff 
grew up on farms and they've won 
customers’ confidence by their first- 
hand knowledge of farm problems. 

The Harris store is right in the 
center of busy Yazoo City, a town of 
7,300 population. Located at Main 
and Bridge streets the store is easily 
accessible to the principal shopping 
district of the city. Bridge street is 
a side street not congested with 
traffic and affords parking space for 
cars and trucks at almost any hour 
of the day. 

Mr. Goldstein's store carries the 
Ful-O-Pep line of feeds manufac- 
tured by Quaker Oats and conducts 
a friendly advisory service which 
insures farmers that they are utiliz- 
ing their feeds to best advantage. 

The Harris staff knows that the 
many farmers who buy poultry feed 
from them will realize the greatest 
worth from the feed they buy only 
if their poultry shows a profit. To 
assure this maximum profit poultry- 
men must have healthy baby chicks 
the year around. All the advice 
necessary for the successful raising 
of chicks is offered to the farmer as 
he needs it. This advice includes: 
(1) The proper feed for growing 


DON'T worry about making 
sales — but be sure you make 
customers! That's the policy 
of Ben Goldstein, owner of 
the Harris Feed & Seed Co. 
shown, center, with Wiley 
Fisher, an employe, and Harris 
Gilruth, manager, right. Be- 
low is a front view of the Harris 
store. 


baby chicks; (2) The best methods 
for avoiding the ailments older 


.chickens are susceptible to; (3) The 


feeds which help raise fryers quick- 
ly; and (4) The proper feeds for 
raising healthy laying chickens. 

In spite of top feeding and the 
best possible care, diseases some- 
times creep into poultry flocks. Mr. 
Goldstein can help farmers out in 
this eventuality too. “We're well- 
equipped to help the farmers lick 
poultry diseases,” he pointed out. 
To complete their all-round service 
the Harris store offers a complete 
line of proven poultry remedies. Mr. 
Gilruth is a graduate of a na- 
tionally-known poultry disease 
school and he’s always glad to give 
competent advice to any farmer 
who requests it. 

Mr. Goldstein and Mr. Gilruth 
keep up to date on the latest feed- 
ing kinks by attending conventions 
and. meetings of farm and feed 
groups which discuss problems 
pertinent to their business. Mr. Gil- 
ruth explained that government 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Recommend 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


REN-O-SAL 


For Use in the Drinking Water 
Right From the Start 


Stimulates Rate of Growth 


in Growing Birds 


In controlled tests at the Dr. Salsbury Poultry Re- 
search Farm, Ren-QO-Sal treated chicks grew faster, 
tending to mature sooner, lay earlier than did un- 
treated chicks. Poultry raiser experience backs up 
these tests. Recommend Dr. Salsbury’s Ren-O-Sal for 
use in the drinking water right from the start. 


Recommend Ren-O-Sal at the first sign of cecal 
(bloody) coccidiosis. Given according to directions, 
it prevents the spread of cecal coccidiosis in chickens. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


OHIO DEALER SAYS: 


A poultry medicine that does the job Ren-O-Sal 
does deserves the praise of poultrymen and dealers 
alike. It’s medicine like Ren-O-Sal that builds and 
keeps customer confidence. 


When Hens Need a "Lift" 


... recommend Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab, the easy-to-use, 
popular poultry tonic. Mixes easily in wet or dry mash. 
Used and recommended by thousands. 


Br. Emblem Prominently 
NATION-WIDE 
lpouttry SERVICE 


e 48 e 


Advertising Helps You Sell 


Ren-O-Sal is powerfully promoted by Dr. Salsbury’s 
biggest farm paper and radio advertising campaign. 
Tie in with this campaign. Use the many Ren-O-Sal 


-posters, banners and displays to tell your customers 


that you recommend Ren-O-Sal. Sales tip: Recom- 
mend the large economy size package when they buy 
your feed. 


. « « A Nationwide Poultry Service 


ee 
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Personal Selling 


VER hear of personalized 
£ feed selling? Well, that’s the 

kind of selling done at 
Cleeremans’ Hatchery in Green 
Bay, Wis. It has paid off in profits 
for August Cleeremans, too. 

Although the hatchery doesn’ t 
try to match volume feed sales of 
dealers who handle feed exclusive- 
ly, August Cleeremans has an en- 
viable record of repeat orders. 
That's mainly because the Cleere- 
mans make certain that every feed 
sale includes exactly what the 
feeder wants, and that the feeds 
they sell will bring good results. 
Mr. Cleeremans’ partners are his 
son Robert and daughter Grace. 
Another son, Clarence, recently 
left the firm to become a represen- 
tative for the G. E. Conkey Co. 

Mr. Cleeremans manufactures his 
Blue Circle brand feeds in the 
building on the outskirts of Green 
Bay where he opened his first 
hatchery. A 1-ton Blue Streak mixer 
is working all the time turning out 
high quality poultry feeds. The 
mixer is located in the center of 
what was the old hatchery struc- 
ture and finished feeds are stored 
in the wings of the building. 

“We never try to sell a customer 
feed unless we think we can be of 
service to him,’’ August Cleeremans 
says. “The repeat sales are almost 
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builds up repeat business 
for cleermans’ hatchery 


100 per cent because we look out 
for the farmer's welfare as well as 
our own.” 

Getting together with customers 
and fellow businessmen has al- 
ways been August Cleeremans’ 
policy ever since he Started his 
business way back in 1915. The 
pioneer hatcheryman is a member 
of the Central Retail Feed associa- 
tion and the Wisconsin Hatchery- 
men’s association. He has always 
taken an active part in association 
work and he served on the board 
of directors of the hatchery associa- 
tion for 15 years. 

When it comes to getting to- 
gether with customers August 
Cleeremans’ system seems hard to 
beat. Cleeremans’ annual feeders’ 
get-together is an event looked for- 
ward to by northeastern Wisconsin 
poultrymen. Each fall the three 
Cleeremans entertain about 200 
customers at dinner, movies and a 
dance. This popular affair gives 
farmers a chance to talk over their 
problems with the Cleeremans 
while at the same time enjoying a 
full evening of good food and en- 
tertainment. Customers return 
year after year to these successful 
business boosters. 

Currently the family is hatching 
200,000 chicks annually, doing a 
prosperous paint business and sell- 
ing $3,000 worth of poultry 
remedies a year, in addition to its 
successful feed business. , 

White leghorn chicks make up 90 
per cent of the production but four 
other breeds of chicks are also pro- 
duced. Modern equipment includes 
Buckeye incubators and a Hawkins 
Million-Dollar Hen. 

Both Robert and Clarence Cleere- 
mans have been trained at the Dr. 
Salisbury school of poultry diseases. 
This enables the firm to offer a com- 
plete poultry disease service includ- 
ing expert posting and diagnosis. 


AUGUST CLEEREMANS, 
founder and owner of Cleere- 
mans’ Hatchery, Green Bay, 
Wis., is shown above looking 
over prize birds which have 
just been bloodtested. Photo 
at lower left shows his son 
Robert posting a diseased bird 
in the Cleeremans' laboratory. 


Paint has been another profitable 
sideline to the chick and feed busi- 
ness. The store has handled a com- 
plete line of paints and varnishes 
for the past 10 years and sales now 
average about $5,000 yearly. At- 
tractive advertising placards re- 
mind feeders that paint is a daily 
necessity on the farm. 

Before the war, when labor was 
plentiful, the Cleeremans’ Hatchery 
maintained a dressed poultry de- 
partment which sold chickens 
ready for cooking to restaurants, 
taverns and public picnics. Lack 
of help and time forced curtailment 
of this service during the war years 
but now the hatchery family is 
again considering entering this 
field. 

One route man covers a radius of 
20 miles from the store every week 
taking feed and chick orders. Two 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Every Day 
You Face 


You Can Make An Ultra-Lifed Feed for Every Poultry and Livestock Need 


How Can I Supply 
My Customers ‘With 


This Problem @ Enough Good Feed @ 
ULTRA-LIFE 


The impending scarcity of certain essential ingredients makes it 
all the more desirable that you avail yourself of Ultra-Lifed 
Products and all services which Ultra-Life has to offer you. 
In tight feeding situations, in the past, Ultra-Life came to the 
rescue —kept their feed manufacturers in business— many in- 
creased their feed sales, and kept their customers satisfied. 


Ultra-Life Is Doing It Again 


Ultra-Life Products help you to improve any local feed situation 
and aid to increase the nutritional value of any feed ingredient. 
Ultra-Lifed poultry Concentrate for making pouliry feeds; Ultra- 
Lifed Livestock Concentrate (for 4 footed animals) from which 
you can make Markitop Dairy Feeds and Markitop Hog Feeds. 
All outstanding results producing feeds. 


Ultra-Life Service Helps 
Put You In the Lead 


This service includes Eamesway Poultry Inspection, Specially Trained 
Service men to help dairymen and hog men in their feeding and 
management problems, Chemical Analysis Service for the purity 
and fitness-to-use of any product going into Ultra-Lifed and 
Markitop feeds, Feed Formula Service to assist manufacturers in 
local feed and feeding problems, merchandising and sales literature 
that helps you sell feed and satisfy customers. 


Write Ultra-Life for details and complete information. 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at: 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, 
€ Kan.; Denver, Colo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Fort Worth, Texas; Royal Oak, Mich.; New Orleans, 
La.; Belleville, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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review of 1945 important 


Higher Court Cases 


involving dealers in feed 


EW retail feed dealers have 

the time to accumulate de- 

pendable legal knowledge. 
Ifodern higher courts are inclined 
to render decisions in accord with 
modern principles, some of which 
actually modify or reverse the older 
law. 

Some of the most important cases 
of the past year involving dealers 
in feed are briefly reviewed in 
the following article. Lawsuits are 
usually costly and troublesome. By 
reading the cause and the outcome 
of these suits, dealers may be en- 
abled to avoid similar contro- 
versies. In other instances, knowl- 
edge of these new higher court de- 
cisions will assist readers to win 
suits which they may be forced to 
defend. 

LAW OF SURETY 

The law of surety is simple to one 
who knows the law. Assume that 
Mr. Whitmore says to a dealer in 
feed: “Let Mr. Smith have all the 
feed supplies he wants and if he 
does not pay you I will.” This is a 
surety obligation and absolutely 
void unless in writing. On the other 
hand suppose Mr. Whitmore says: 
“Let Mr. Smith have all the feed 
and supplies he wants and I will 
pay you.” This verbal contract is 
valid because Whitmore said, “I 
will pay you.” In other words, he 
assumed direct responsibility. In 
the first example he said that, “if 
Smith does not pay you, I will.” 
This is not a direct obligation on the 
part of Whitmore to pay Smith's 
debts. It is void in all states of the 
United States, unless reduced to 
writing. 

On the other hand, any written 
agreement or endorsement to pay 
another's debt is valid and effective. 

For example, in Billings Feed Co. 
v. Roth, 40 Atl. (2d) 910, reported 
March, 1945, the testimony showed 
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Attorney at Law 


facts as follows: In 1937 a man 
named Max was indebted to Bill- 
ings Feed Co. on open book ac- 
count for $1,500 for feed sold and 
delivered to him. 

The feed company notified Max 
that unless the whole indebtedness 
was paid or adequately secured no 
further credit would be extended to 
him. In response to this notice, 
Max delivered a note to the feed 
company. This note was endorsed 
on the back by a man named Abe. 

In subsequent litigation the 
higher court held Abe liable as 
surety and said that Abe was liable 
as surety both before the note was 
discounted at a bank and after it 
was reassigned to the feed com- 
pany. This court said: 

“Between Abe and the plaintiffs 
(feed company) as payee, bearer, 
or holder of the note, Abe’s obliga- 
tion as surety was enforceable un- 
der the judgment... .” 

MUST SAFEGUARD CUSTOMERS 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that the operator of a feed 
grinding plant must use a high de- 
gree of care to avoid injuries to cus- 
tomers. 

For illustration, in Grent v. L. F. 
Churchville Farm Products, 58 N. E. 
(2d) 730, reported February, 1945, 
it was shown that a company main- 
tains a building where there is lo- 
cated a grinding machine and a 
mixer. Feed is dumped into a hop- 
per which is level with the floor and 
descends into the grinder below. 
After being ground it is blown up- 
stairs through a pipe into a hopper 
on the main floor where it is 
bagged. 

A man named Grent drove his 
truck to this mill for the purpose of 
having some feed mixed. He was 


injured by one of the machines be- 
cause the employe who operated it 
failed to warn him of the danger of 
putting his hand in the machine. He 
sued the feed company for dam- 
ages. 

Although the lower court held the 
feed company not liable, the higher 
court reversed the verdict and 
stated that a company which oper- 
ates dangerous machinery may 
avoid liability for injuries to cus- 
tomers only by keeping them out of 
the building where the machinery 
is located, or being ceriain that em- 
ployes within the building warn 
them of the dangers. 

RULES NOT CONCLUSIVE 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that “rules” of an association 
form no part of a contract unless 
such rules are agreed upon by both 
the buyer and seller before a con- 
tract is made for the purchase of 
feed. 

For illustration, in Ridara Live- 
stock Co. v. Agricultural Products 
Co., 150 Pac. (2d) 761, it was shown 
that a buyer and seller of feed 
made a written contract which con- 
tained a clause to the effect that the 
tules of a association of which the 
purchaser was a member were to 
control the rights and liabilities of 
both the buyer and seller. 

In subsequent litigation over 
payment for the feed the higher 
court held that since the “rules” 
were not inserted in the contract 
neither the buyer nor seller were 
obligated by such rules. This higher 
court reversed the lower court's de- 
cision which held the purchaser not 
liable to pay for the feed because 
the seller had not conformed with 
these “rules.” 

The higher court said that rules of 
an association never are a part of 
a contract unless such rules are 
brought to the attention of both the 
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buyer and seller before the contract is 
made. 
LAW OF STOLEN FEED 

Generally speaking, no person may be 
convicted of knowingly purchasing and 
concealing stolen feed without definite 
proof that he knew the feed had been 
stolen. 

For illustration, in Ard v. State, 22 So. 
(2d) 819, reported September, 1945, it 
was shown that a man named Ard, the 
operator of a retail market store, had been 
out all day buying chickens. During his 
absence a negro delivery truck driver for 
Amco Feed Stores, drove up and told 
Ard's daughter that he had some feed 
for Mr. Ard and told her what it was. 
She bought eight sacks of feed from him 
for $16, which was in accordance with a 
bill or statement which the negro had 
made out and left with her. 

Later the manager of the Amco Feed 
Stores discovered that certain feed had 
been stolen from the firm’s warehouse. 
He reported the theft to the police depart- 
ment and subsequently Ard was arrested 
and convicted of the crime of unlawfully 
receiving or concealing eight sacks of feed 
that had been stolen. 

Ard appealed to the higher court which 
reversed the lower court's conviction. This 
higher court said: 

“We are clearly convinced that the evi- 
dence failed to show that the defendant 
(Ard) himself ever bought, received or 
aided in the concealment of the goods in 
question, or that, either he or his agent had 
any guilty knowledge that these goods 
were either stolen or embezzled.” 

SHIPMENT MAY CAUSE DEFECT 

According to a late higher court de- 
cision shipment of feed plant equipment in 
good condition may render it unfit for sat- 
isfactory operation. Moreover, the seller 
is not obligated to put the shipped ma- 
chine in good or workable condition if the 
testimony proves that he did not guaran- 
tee the good condition of the machine. 

For example, in Reliable Feed Co. v. 
Lerner, 155 Pac. (2nd) 364, reported April, 
1945, it was shown that the Reliable Feed 
Co. was engaged in the husiness of mill- 
ing and selling poultry feed. This com- 
pany operated machines for transforming 
mash or bran into small, hard pellets for 
feeding to poultry . 

The officials of the company decided to 
go out of business and sold one of the 
pelleting machines to a purchaser who 
crated and shipped it. The purchaser re- 
fused to pay the agreed price claiming 
that the machine was defective and would 
not operate. The officials of the company 
proved that they had operated it until 
three days before it was dismantled by 
the buyer and re-assembled. 

Therefore, the higher court held the 
purchaser bound to pay the agreed pur- 
chase price, and said: 

“The plaintiff (company) denied making 
any statements constituting a warranty. A 
year or two before the sale, plaintiff had 
the machine overhauled and it was then 
in good running condition. Witnesses 
testified that it was operated by the plain- 


"I'm a stranger here. What's a good feed 
company to deal with?" 


tiff until three days after the sale, when 
it was taken down and shipped away 
by the defendants. From this testimony 
the inference may have been drawn not 
only that there was no warranty, but 
also’ that the reason this machine would 
not work when reassembled was because 
of its removal.” 
PERMANENT INJURIES 

Irrespective of the “cause” of an injury, 
an employe who is permanently disabled 
while attending to his regular work is en- 
titled to recover compensation based upon 
the state workmen's compensation act. 

For illustration, in Associated Employers 
Lloyds v. Dorsey, 183 S. W. (2d) 999, re- 
ported February, 1945, ‘the testimony 
proved facts: An employe was pushing a 
two-wheeled, two-handled truck loaded 
with several sacks of feed, each weighing 
about 100 pounds. Suddenly the truck ran 
back on him causing him to fall flat on 
the concrete floor or runway. He struck 
the back of his head on the concrete so 
that it knocked him senseless. Future ex- 
amination showed that serious and perma- 
nent injuries resulted. 

The employe sued for compensation un- 
der the state workmen's compensation act. 
The higher court allowed the employe 
compensation based upon “permanent” 
disability. This court said that the evi- 
dence proved conclusively that the em- 
ploye was injured permanently “within 
the scope of his employment.” 

RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 

A “retail establishment” need not pay 
wages specified by the fair labor stand- 
ards act. However, the courts hold that 
only firms which make retail sales in 
quantities for personal or household con- 
sumption are “retail establishments.” 
Therefore, a retail establishment sells only 
what are usually regarded as “consumers” 
goods. 

For illustration, in Walling v. Consumers 
Co., 149 Fed. (2d) 626, reported July, 1945, 
it was disclosed that a company operates 
many places in a city and sells feed, build- 
ing supplies, and other materials. The 
materials coming to these yards are pur- 
chased from sellers located in other states. 


The merchandise is received from rail- 
roads by “employes who unload the cars 
into storage bins and motor trucks. 

A majority of the merchandise is sold 
in large lots to wholesalers. 

The employer contended that its em- 
ployes engaged in unloading the ma- 
terials were not within the coverage of 
the fair labor standards act. The argu- 
ment presented was that after the goods 
arrived at the “yards” they had “reached 
their final resting place,” the interstate 
character of the shipments ceased, and the 
subsequent unloading was an intrastate 
activity. 

This court held the employes entitled to 
wages specified by the fair labor stand- 
ards act and that the company is not a 
retail establishment. 

On the other hand, see Higgins v. Carr 
Bros. Co., 317 U. S. 572; 138 Me. 264. In 
that case the employer bought his mer- 
chandise from dealers in other states, 
which was delivered by truck and rail, un- 
loaded into its warehouse, and from there 
distributed to the retail trade. 

The court held this employer exempt 
from the fair labor standards act. How- 
ever, in this case the higher court clearly 
stated that these employes were not en- 
gaged in unloading of the merchandise 
from the trucks and rails. Their duties 
were to load trucks with merchandise 
obtained from the yards and deliver it to 
the local trade. 

LIMITATION CLAUSES 

The older courts very often refused to 
honor limitation clauses in sale contracts. 
However, modern courts construe the ob- 
ligations of contracting parties exactly in 
accordance with the original intentions of 
the contracting parties, and this rule of law 
includes a seller's exemption clause. 

For example, in Glesby Grain & Milling 
Co. v. Balfour, 147 Pac. (2d) 60, it was dis- 
closed that a milling company entered 
into a contract with a seller whereby dur- 
ing the month of March, 350 tons of copra 
meal were to be delivered to the purchaser 
at a price of $34.50 a ton. Among other 
things the contract provided that the seller 
was relieved of all responsibility for 
“failures of manufacturers or suppliers,” 
whose business it was to convert the raw 
copra received through Pacific ports into 
copra meal, to deliver to the seller. 

The seller failed to make the delivery 
and the purchaser sued to recover dam- 
ages because in order to fulfill its own 
committments it was compelled to pur- 
chase the copra meal at an increased 
price. 

However, the seller won the suit because 
he proved that his supplier, the Tecate 
mill which converted raw copra into copra 
meal, had failed to make delivery. 

This court held that the purchaser was 
bound by the contract which plainly stated 
that the seller would be released from 
liability if his suppliers failed to make de- 
livery. This court said: 

“No deliveries were made by the Tecate 
mill to respondent (seller) under the terms 
of the contract herein, which exempted the 
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714-HOUR-PER- 


DAY PRODUCTION Jig 
WITH SPECIAL 
PRESSES 


ws AND INGREDIENT) OF FEED 
TERMINOLOGY TAG SPECIALIZING 


Efficiency resulted from our pioneering. Economy results from our specializ- 
ing. One glance at the gay colors and identifying designs from as far away 
as they can be seen, tells what is in any bag. No need to get within reading 
_ distance to pick the wanted bag out of a mixed stack. A “‘Batch of Samples” 
will show you why. May we send a set free, today? Hundreds, thousands, 
millions. They're all the same to us. Ask us about “Tags That Talk” NOW. 


Phone Cleveland 0913 SAVA E, President 
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THOUGH MILES FROM 


YOUR RETAIL DEALERS 


machine 


HELPS SELL 
YOUR FEED 


This rumbling printing press in a Bemis factory 
has helped establish ang maintain many a feed 
mixer’s reputation for qhality. For users of feed 
look upon well-made bags, with carefully printed 
brands, as a sign of q feed. 


A reputation for quali 
though “most any feed 
business foundation fo 


is important now even 
will sell. It is a sound 
the competitive days 
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New 


that may affect our feeds 
and feeding practices 


URING the last few years it 
SS has been almost impossible 

to produce too much milk, 
whether to be used as fluid milk or 
for making powdered milk, butter, 
cheese, or other dairy products. 
Under pressure of demand, and 
favored by remarkable feed crops 
during all of the war years, we 
have stepped up production to an 
all-time record. But the outlet for 
milk and dairy products is likely to 
decline sometime and prices also 
will probably decline. How can we 
make dairying pay when that 
occurs? 

The two major requirements un- 
der any circumstances, but partic- 
ularly at that time, will be a high 
quality product produced at low 
cost. Quality has in some degree 
been a war casualty. It has not 
been as rigidly adhered to as dur- 
ing peacetime, as is understand- 
able considering the labor problem. 
But quality is bound to be insisted 
upon in the years to come. It will 
add to the cost of milk rather than 
reduce it. 

The cost of milk production has 
been broken down into feed, 50 
per cent; labor, 25 per cent; and 
shelter and miscellaneous items, 25 
per cent. Much thought is being 
given to new types of dairy barns 
and farm structures in general, also 
to arrangements for feeding and 
handling the animals and taking 
care of the milk. Whether cheaply 
constructed pen barns with a room 
for milking will gain much head- 
way, is to be seen. Much attention 
likewise is given to the reduction in 
labor and such devices as fast milk- 
ing and handy arrangements of the 
barn layout are evidences of that 
interest. 

The largest single item of cost is 
feed. For that reason we can prob- 
ably do more with feed in the way 
of cutting costs than by any other 
one thing. Oh, yes, we can have 
well-bred cows, genetically well 


*An address presented at the conference for 
feed manufacturers, distributors, and feeders re- 
cently held at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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University of Wisconsin 


constituted and of great capacity 
and efficiency—cows that instead of 
using perhaps two-thirds of their 
feed for maintenance of their 
bodies, as poor cows do, use only 
one-third of their ration in this way, 
the rest of the ration counting to- 
ward returns over feed cost and 
toward profit. 

Also we should have disease- 
resistant and disease-free herds. 
What does it avail if, because of 
mastitis, Bang’s disease, or the like, 
we have to sell cows to a butcher 
when these are only six years old, 
which is about an average age, but 
where they might be twice that age 
before they have to go? Every ad- 
ditional year of usefulness of a good 
cow beyond this average age 
makes her that much more profit- 
able to her owner. It is said that 
the first two lactations just about 
pay for the cost of raising the heifer 
and only subsequent lactations 
make a profit. Might feed have 
something to do with an early 
breakdown of a dairy cow? But 
let us first consider the economics, 
and the physiology, instead of the 
pathology of a cow. 

Of course, it pays to feed bal- 
anced rations even though using 
this term in its restricted sense, 
meaning that enough, and the right 
proportion, of digestible protein be 
fed in relation to the amount of 
digestible carbohydrates and fat. 
This was demonstrated years ago 
at the Illinois experiment station 
where a herd of cows was taken 
over which had been fed rather un- 
satisfactory rations. By feeding 
them balanced rations, the cost of 
the ration was increased 15 per 
cent, but the milk production was 
increased 50 per cent, thus clearly 
proving the economy of good 
rations. The real justification of a 


balanced ration is that most milk, 
or most other livestock products, are 
obtained from a given amount of 
feed. Therefore a cow should be 
fed in accordance with her capac- 
ity and with her feed nutrients in 
the right proportion. Most cows are 
underfed especially in reference to 
protein. 

But protein, carbohydrates, and 
fat do not of themselves make for a 
complete ration. We could wreck 
the health of catile within a few 
months if, for instance, we fed them 
all the fine corn or other grain, mill 
feeds and oil meals that anybody 
would want, or that the cow would 
want—if at the same time we 
neglected feeding her the protective 
nutrients which are the necessary 
vitamins, also minerals. If, in other 
words, we fed stemmy, discolored 
hay or its equivalent by way of 
straw, or chaff, or musty silage. In 
the degree that we feed grain and 
whip up milk production, we tend 
to exhaust or deplete the reserves 
in the system of a cow and cause a 
breakdown somewhere. It might be 
the udder which may be affected 
with mastitis. Or it might be the 
ovary as to its failure to enable the 
cow to settle to services. Or it 
might be lower milk production in 
an effort of a cow to protect her- 
self. Why is it that cows vary so 
much in their milk production from 
one lactation to another? Might it 
be due to some derangement in the 
system that directly or indirectly is 
traceable to depletion of nutrient 
reserves? 

We have been astonished at the 
effect of feeding a few grams of thy- 
roprotein or iodized casein to cows 
and how such an administration 
increased milk and butterfat pro- 
duction. A question is, how may 
such a laying on the whip, so to 
speak, affect the stamina or breed- 
ing efficiency of a cow, especially 
if she is capable of high produc- 


: 
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tion? Might it be safer to use this device 
with the more ordinary cows? 

Or will we have the means of counter- 
acting methods of forcing milk production 
just mentioned, by improved rations, espe- 
cially when fortified with one or the other 
of our new drugs, whether penicillin, 
streptomycin, or whatever other bacilli 
killer may be produced to prevent or cure 
mastitis or other infectious diseases. Some 
of these drugs, like penicillin, seemingly 
need to be administered about every few 
hours for effective results and might not 
even be logical ingredients of feed, but 
tather need to be injected into the blood- 
stream or even directly into the udder for 
best results. 

But we are learning more about feeds 
and their composition, including their con- 


S 
Grinds Mo 


re 


tent of amino acids that may serve as 
nuclei for vitamins, even hormones, and 
where trace mineral elements, including 
manganese, may vary considerably as, for 
instance, oats compared with corn. Per- 
haps the long-time loyalty of the live- 
stock breeder to oats may yet be found 
to have a substantial scientific basis. So 
the nutritional research work of the future 
will concern itself with grains and con- 
centrates perhaps fully as much as with 
forage crops that we have so far leaned 
upon to provide cattle with nutritional 
safety. 

Our confidence in pasture or grass in 
general is pretty well justified. In cer- 
tain favored areas like New Zealand and 
the Channel islands, where cows are on 
pasture nearly year-round, we are told 


40 to 150 
H. P. Cap. 


All Steel 
Welded 


y ov. see a big jump in your grinding profits when you install a 


FORDS. 


In recent tests supervised by an electric power company, 


FORDS Hammermills used less than half as much electric current per 
ewt. of grinding as other well-known hammermills tested. Many users 


report the FORDS pays for itself with the power it saves. 


the reasons: 


Here are 


FORDS’ all steel welded construction reduces the weight, yet is stronger. 
And FORDS’ hammer speed is the most efficient for volume grind- 


ing — another big saving in current. 


Also, the FORDS is balanced 


for smooth operation—reduces power-wasting vibration and breakage. 


You'll welcome the extra grinding profits a FORDS can earn for you — 


built to last for years. 


Why not let us send you complete details and prices on the FORDS? Write. . 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO0., 1404 12th St., Streator, Ill. 
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"If 1 do good milkin' can | have the job 
steady?" 


the useful life of a dairy cow is consider- 
ably longer than it is in this country. 
Ages of 14 years are said to be not un- 
common. Superior roughage by way of 
good pasture or preserved forages com- 
bines low cost of production with safety 
of production, even if not by itself per- 
mitting high records. We have to thank 
the Vermont experiment station for a 
great deal of excellent research and edu- 
cational work in this respect. As we step 
up production beyond the level supported 
by all-roughage rations we usually do so 
economically, depending on the capacity 
of the cows and on market prices for milk. 

Whether little or much forage makes up 
the ration of a cow, leafy green quality 
is essential for success, whether the forage 
be pasture, hay, or silage. It is needed 
for dairy cattle health, and to a large ex- 
tent, nutritive value of milk. Much effort 
will be directed toward the development 
of grassland agriculture, meaning a 
longer than customary crop rotation and 
with a larger proportion of crop acres in 
grasses and legumes that do not require 
annual reseeding or seed-bed prepara- 
tion. The aim is better soil conservation, 
better pastures, better hay, better silage, 
even though somewhat less grain than 
formerly is being produced on the farm. 
It is pretty hard to get away very far from 
first principles of livestock feeding which 
are based on grass, and which at least 
indirectly affects human dietaries. 

We need to be more quality-in-hay con- 
scious, for hay the country over is serving 
for the main roughage to bridge the gap 
between pasture seasons. It is on pasture 
where a cow recharges her system once 
more with vital nutrients. Some of the 
difficulties a herdsman experiences in the 
winter and early spring are symptoms of 
deficiencies in the ration. So let hay be a 
feed, not merely a filler. Of course, we 
know that it is not easy to produce ideal 
hay, for we need the right kind of hay 
crop or mixture of hay crops, grown on 
fertile soil, cut at a relatively early stage 
of growth, and cured without rain or heavy 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Billion 
Workers 


in a thimbleful 


of mash making 
Fermentation 


Solubles! 


Microscopic view 


of a drop of fer- 
menting mash, 


FERMENTATION is a biological process 
which puts countless numbers of micro- 
organisms to work converting grain and 
molasses into other useful products. A small 
thimbleful of fermenting mash contains 
over two billion of these tiny workers—all 
imbued with the purpose of changing mash 
into Fermentation Solubles, rich in ribo- 
flavin. For them, the manufacture of ribo- 
flavin is a business—not a side line. 


Dried Fermentation Solubles are added to 
livestock and poultry feeds to increase their 
riboflavin content. Fermentation Solubles 
are the preferred source of these growth- 


Write for information on 


and BY-21 


Dried Fermentation Solubles 
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promoting vitamins because: 


1. They come from natural sources—con- 
tain other valuable nutrients in addition 
to riboflavin. 


2. Their riboflavin potency is uniform. 


3. They are easy to mix and use—stored 
and handled like other feed ingredients. 


4. The quantities required do not give un- 
desirable concentrations of minerals or ash. 


Fermentation Solubles produced by Com- 
mercial Solvents are used by large and 
small feed mixers . . . they are known by 
the trade names BY and B-Y-21. 


Division 


@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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FORTIFIER 
with 33 Ingredients TEAMED; in One Bag/ 


Scene in we Dawe’s Laboratories, where 33 valuable ingredients 
are ‘‘teamed”’ into one great fortifier—FLAVONNE RIBO-D. 


ga DAWE' S PRODUCTS COMPANY, og FR- 6 
4800 S. Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois _ 
é Without obligating me in any way, send full particulars 
on The New 1946 FLAVONNE RIBO-D. 


= 


FIRMA 


ADDRLSS. 


CITY STATE. 


ACH year farmers become more 
vitamin-wise. More and more 
they demand not only some vita- 
mins, but thorough feed fortification. 
The New FLAVONNE RIBO-D— 
made even better by further applied 
research — contains extra amounts 
of ALL needed vitamins, plus-other 
valuable ingredients. And what's 
more, in FLAVONNE RIBO-D you get 
the B-Complex vitamins, fish oil vita- 
mins, essential trace minerals, etc. 
All “Laboratory-Teamed” together 
by DAWE’s—pioneers of scien- 


RIBO. 


tific vitamin fortifiers for feeds. 

Step out ahead! For ’46, Fortify 
with FLAVONNE RIBO-D. Its low 
cost enables you to meet competi- 
tion...its great vitamin efficiency 
assures repeat sales on your feeds. 
Rush coupon for proof. DAWE’S 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, 4800 South 
Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Ill. 


Vitamin 
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Demand 


N my opinion we will have 
y strong farm prices and good 

farm incomes at least for the 
next few months and you will be 
able to sell all the feeds you can 
make or buy. My reasons are as 
follows: 

(1) Most of the people in the 
United States are employed at good 
wages. There is of course a certain 
amount of voluntary unemployment 
at this time but these strikes will 
work themselves out. We had strikes 
in the period after the last war and 
finally people went back to work. 

(2) People have large savings 
which were accumulated during the 
war and experience shows that they 
will spend these when necessary to 
maintain living standards. These 
savings also provide the basis for 
very large sales of automobiles, 
household equipment and houses 
when they become available. All 
this will tend to support employ- 
ment, the demand for food, and in- 
directly, the demand for feed. 

(3) The government is still spend- 
ing more than it collects in taxes. 

(4) By no means the least impor- 
tant in the present situation is the 
very large volume of exports of 
foods and to a lesser extent of feed- 
stuffs that is taking place. We will 
during the coming year export all 
our surplus wheat. We are export- 
ing something like one-sixth of our 
current meat production, one-ninth 
of our fats and oils and also sub- 
stantial quantities of dairy products. 
The world is short of food and in 
one way or another we will find a 
means to make more available. 
These exports are a tremendous 
factor in maintaining a high price 
level for our own farm products. 

Now for feed; you will be able 
to sell all the feed you can make 
and buy. First, because there is a 
continued high farm income and 
that is the most important factor in 
total feed sales. I suspect that in 
this area the total sales of feed are 
somewhere between two and three 
times what they were before the 
* An address delivered last month at a series 


of three district meetings sponsored by the 
Illinois Feed association. 
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will continue strong as long 
as farm incomes remain high 


by DR. L. J. NORTON* 


University of Illinois 


war. The principal reason for this 
is that farm incomes have increased 
in that proportion. The dairymen 
are still holding milk production at 
a high level—perhaps a little bit 
less than a year ago but they are 
still making a lot of milk and that 
takes a lot of feed. : 

Our poultry flocks are still large, 
only about 3 per cent below the 
peak in January, 1944. Hog num- 
bers are increasing. The fall crop 
of 1945 was estimated to be 12 per 
cent larger than 1944 and the gov- 
ernment estimates of farmers’ inten- 
tion to breed sows for spring farrow 
is up 4 per cent over 1944. So the 
hog population now is larger than 
il was a year ago. The government 
request for hog production is about 
the same as 1944. 

Large numbers of cattle were put 
on feed, probably most of them for 
a short feed. We had large live- 
stock numbers although hog num- 
bers are nowhere near what they 
were after the big crop of 1943 be- 
cause that year we had about 120 
million head compared with 85 mil- 
lions in 1945. These large numbers 
of course provide the basis for a 
strong demand for feeds. 

In spite of good 1945 crops, feed 
supplies seem to be inadequate to 
meet the large demands. The only 
grain that is in larger supply than 
a year ago is oats. Our carryover 
of corn is estimated to be about as 
large as in 1944, but the effective 
feeding value of this crop is down 
substantially because of failure of 
much of the crop to mature. Of 
course there is still a great deal of 
corn in the fields. Losses in shuck- 
ing last fall were rather heavy. I 
saw more full cribs of corn north of 
La Salle (Ill.) than I have seen any- 
where else on this trip. 

Export demands will prevent 


wheat from being diverted to feed- 
ing livestock as was done two years 
ago when feed became scarce. In 
this case the heavy world demand 
for calories will over-ride the Ameri- 
can demand for livestock products. 
Ii is an illustration of the basic con- 
flict that has existed all through the 
war between two opposing forces. 
In the first place the American pub- 
lic with higher incomes wanted 
more of the higher priced foods. 
The consumers wanted milk, meat 
and poultry, the American farmers 
wanted to produce them and the 
American feed dealers wanted to 
sell them the feed to do it. At the 
same time there was a large de- 
mand for food for export and for 
feeding the army during the war. 

We reconciled the problem by 
diverting all the surplus feed in the 
country to livestock when food be- 
came scarce two years ago. Now 
this time the problem so far as 
wheat is concerned will be recon- 
ciled in favor of the export market. 
The wheat will not go to feeding 
livestock except as it can be bought 
in the open market. 

I heard the secretary of agricul- 
ture speak recently in St. Louis. 
He is chairman of the consolidated 
food board responsible for food sur- 
plus distribution throughout the 
world. He said that there was a 
world shortage of 5,000,000,000 tons 
of wheat including an allowance for 
the wheat we are going to export. 
Five million tons of wheat is about 
165,000,000,000 bushels. I don't be- 
lieve there are very large stocks 
of wheat or feed grains in Canada 
to be brought in for feed as was the 
case two years ago. 

The supplies of vegetable pro- 
teins appear to be about as large 
as a year ago. With supplies less 
than demand and considering pre- 
vailing prices it is obvious that 
some form of allocation has to be 
done. Most of this is being done 
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by the trade. The recent government order 
is a step in the direction of allocation. 
We should have had enough experience 
during rationing to know that when you fix 
relatively low prices and the supply is 
low compared to the demand that some 
rationing is necessary. 

How long will this situation last? Speak- 
ing now from a national standpoint and 
not necessarily a local standpoint I be- 
lieve it will last either until new supplies 
are available or until the demand falls off. 
Of course, increased supplies depend up- 
on new crops still in the future. I antici- 
pate that the demand for poultry feeds 
will decline during the next few months. 
That is not based on the recent order 
which if carried out will reduce the amount 
of protein going to poultry; it will fall off 
because of the reaction of the farmer to 
the developing egg market. 

Poultry is the only product of animal 
character which poses a _ readjustment 
problem at this time. Why? Well, back 
in 1935-39, the drought period immediately 
before the war, we produced about 
3,335,000 dozens of eggs. Civilians used 
97 per cent of them with the other 3 per 


cent used for hatching. That gave us 298 
eggs per person before the war. 

By 1944 the peak year of egg produc- 
tion we were producing 5,305,000 dozen 
eggs, an increase of 60 per cent. Con- 
sumers used 71 per cent of those eggs 
with the balance going to the armed 
forces or being dried for export under 
lend-lease. We consumed that year 351 
eggs per capita. In 1945 we produced 
5,060,000 dozen eggs or 6 per cent less than 
in 1944. Civilians used 84 per cent of 
these last year which is 390-395 eggs per 
person. The only reason we ate those 
extra eggs was because there were meat 
shortages enforced by strict rationing. 
Now that brings us to date. We have 
expanded our poultry production about 60 
per cent during the war wiih the large 
diversions of non-civilian uses that in- 
creased production and caused little diffi- 
culty in price except in the spring of 
1943. 

On Jan. 1, 1946 we had 1 to 2 per cent 
more laying hens than a year ago. That's 
what the official estimate says; frankly, I 
don't see how anybody knows how many 
hens there are in the country but they 
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“Well, boys, I guess we change feed again. 


The wife insists on those feed bags that 


match her curtains.” 
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probably have a figure showing the change 


from year to year. It is estimated that 
civilians this year will have to consume 
92 per cent of our egg production com- 
pared with 71 per cent in 1944 and 84 
per cent last year. 

“Eggs will be running out of our ears,” 
I heard an administrative assistant of the 
department of agriculture say. I believe 
that this supply of eggs will force eggs 
down to the government support level of 
27 cents per dozen in the Midwest for 
quite a while. In fact there are com- 
munities downstate, I was told, where eggs 
are now selling for 27 cents a dozen in 
the middle of winter and the producers 
were not very happy about it. I think 
that level of egg prices will curtail hatch- 
ing, induce heavy culling and reduce the 
demand for feed. In order to bring the 
situation into balance the government has 
requested a 17 per cent reduction in 
hatching in Illinois. 

To get egg production down to that leve! 
the government has estimated that the nor- 
mal disappearance of hens in Illinois be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Mar. 1 should be in- 
creased from the usual disappearance ot 
about 3,400,000 birds in those three months 
to 6,436,000. This added culling is equal 
to one bird in seven on the basis of the 
Jan. 1 hen population. It is obvious to 
anybody that you can’t get anywhere with 
a poultry culling campaign as long as egg 
production is profitable. I believe that 
when egg prices get down we will see 
the culling and there will be a smaller 
demand for feed. But to actually get the 
poultry population down to the point 
where the eggs would be in balance with 
probable consumption we would have to 
double the rate of culling or death during 
these first three months. The additional 
culling would be equivalent to one bird 
out of seven that was in the flocks on 
Jan. 1. 

There is no price incentive that I know 
of to enforce the reduction of about 7 
per cent which the state goals committee 
suggested for turkeys, a figure much less 
than was suggested by Washington. Only 
reduction in available feed will do this 
and it is my opinion that there will be a 
substantial reduction in the amount of feed 
that is sold to poultry people during the 
coming year. 

The question of demand for dairy feeds 
is tied up very much with the continua- 
tion of feed subsidies. There is no sub- 
sidy involved in egg production but there 
is a support price. Everybody living in 
a dairy section knows that the substantial 
part of the dairy farmer's income at this 
time comes from the checks he gets from 
Uncle Sam. If those subsidies are elimi- 
nated ceiling prices might be permitted to 
go up but actual prices might not. This 
would probably have the effect of reduc- 
ing dairymen’s income. 

What will be done with subsidies is 
quite uncertain. Recently I heard the 
secretary of agriculture say that the policy 
of the department involved recommenda- 


(Continued on page 87) 
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The Scientific Source of Vitamin D 


ONCE AGAIN Du Pont tras lowered the cost of “Delsterol” 
“D”-Activated animal sterol. The 5th price reduction in 
5 years is a result of continuing progress in manufacturing 
efficiency and the widespread use by feed manufacturers 
of this scientific source of Vitamin D to supply this all- 
esséntial feeding ingredient in poultry mashes. 


Developed through 10 years’ research and made entirely 
from domestic raw materials, “Delsterol” has contributed 
to the record-breaking production goals achieved by the 
poultry industry since 1941. 


Among the advantages “Delsterol” offers the feed manu- 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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facturer are complete dependability, high concentration, 
and uniform potency assured by scientific “‘chick-testing”’ 
of every batch. Its dry powder carrier facilitates thorough, 
accurate dispersion throughout the feed. It is exception- 
ally stable, does not congeal in cold weather and does not 
impart “off” tastes or odors. 


The Vitamin D factor in your feeds is more important 
than ever, now that increased efficiency in egg and poultry 
meat production is becoming more essential to profitable 
operation. For information about prices and other data, 
write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic 
Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Meet 


at st. louis, january 14-15, 
name w. j. small president 


EHYDRATORS from 25 
»,' states met in St. Louis Jan. 

14-15 for the annual con- 
vention of the American Dehydra- 
tors association. Over 200 indus- 
try representatives attended the 
meetings which were held at the 
Jefferson hotel. 

W. J. Small of the W. J. Small Co., 
Neodesha, Kan., was elected presi- 
dent of the association; and John 
Caple, A. B. Caple Co., Toledo; 
Ohio, vice president. B. W. Hil- 
gard, Western Alfalfa Meal Co., 
Belleville, Ill., was re-elected treas- 
urer and W. E. Glennon, American 
Feed Manufacturers association, 
Chicago, was re-elected secretary. 
John R. Dwiggins of Dwiggins & Son 
Alfalfa Milling Co., New Paris, Ind., 
was named to the board of direc- 
tors along with Mr. Small and R. E. 
Nye, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis, who were both 
re-elected. 

Continued growth of the dehy- 
drating industry was predicted by 


all speakers at the sessions. Leo 
Murphy, Omaha, retiring president 
of the association, traced growth of 
the organization from its first meet- 
ing in the mid-thirties when only 
half a dozen attended. 

Dr. J. E. Hunter, director of re- 
search for Allied Mills, Inc., Omaha, 
told the convention, “If the feeding 
public, manufacturers and mixers, 
all fully appreciated the value of 
good, high quality dehydrated 
alfalfa meal the present processing 
facilities for this excellent in- 
gredient would be hopelessly in- 
adequate to produce enough to 
take care of the demand.” He ap- 
pealed for publicity to make the 
general feeding public aware of the 
potential values derived from utiliz- 
ing dehydrated alfalfa in feeding. 

Dr. Hunter said that dehydrated 


Miinsis Holds District Meetings 


The Illinois Feed association held a suc- 
cessful series of three regional meetings in 
January. Sessions were held Jan. 23 at 
East St. Louis, Jan. 24 at Bloomington and 
Jan. 25 at Dixon. 

Pictured above are persons who parti- 
cipated in the Dixon meeting: left to right, 
Clyde Hendrix, Pillsbury Feed Mills, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and Victor C. Dewein, Dewein 
Milling Co., Decatur, Ill.; Dr. L. J. Norton, 
professor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Illinois; Director Arthur Zim- 
merman, Fasco Mill, Mendota, Ill., and 
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Lloyd Larson, Chicago, executive secre- 
tary of the association. 

Mr. Hendrix spoke on merchandising and 
Dr. Norton discussed future agricultural 
prosperity. K. J. Maltas, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill., explained the 
new protein limitation order WFO-9 at the 
East St. Louis and Bloomington sessions 
while Eldon Roesler, business manager of 
The Feed Bag, discussed the same subject 
at Dixon. Dr. Norton's talk is published in 
full starting on page 59 of this issue. 


meal makes possible a 58 per cent 
saving on the basis of nutritional 
value. “If potential buyers knew 
this, “Dr. Hunter stated, “they'd 
really hurry to buy dehydrated 
meal!”’ 

Dr. Hunter pointed out the vita- 
min and mineral contest and 
stressed, “When the feed buying 
public is fully aware of the ver- 
satility of dehydrated alfalfa and 
its low cost per ton in comparison 
to its total food value, a greater 
appreciation of it should result and 
dehydrated feed will get wider and 
more judicious use.” 

Clarence Johnson, vice president 
of the Ralston Purina Co., pointed 
out that the feed industry was los- 
ing about $13,500,000 dollars a year 
by the carotene content decline in 
alfalfa between the time it is cut 
and the time it is fed. More than 
half of the dehydrated alfalfa meal 
taken in by one large manufacturer 
last year contained less than 65,000 
milligrams of carotene per pound. 
He blamed poor storage for the loss. 

Other speakers who praised de- 
hydrated meals included: Warren 
Baker, of the Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston; H. N. Hostetter, Eastern 
States Co-op Milling Co., Buffalo; 
R. M. Field, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, Chicago; and J. J. White of 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill. 

Lyman Peck, Chicago nutritionist, 
suggested a three-way research 
program for the association. The 
plan includes fertilization of the 
land to improve the alfalfa, experi- 
mentation on values and uses of de- 
hydrated alfalfa meals and stabil- 
ization of vitamin A content. 

Lloyd Larson, of the Lloyd Larson 
advertising agency, Chicago, out- 
lined the promotional campaign re- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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This Sound Film has 
a way of upping your 
Larro Feed tonnage— 
and then holding it. 


Charlie Powell sees 
the wisdom of letting 
the Larro Representative 
do a Herd V Check on 
his cows. 


Leter, Charlie is hap- 
pily surprised at the 
improved milk show- 
ing, following the Larro 
Dairy Feeding Plan. 


rYOU HOW THIS SOUND 
"SLIDE FILM SELLS YOUR CUSTOMERS 


“CHARLIE POWELL Checks Up” is a real humdinger of 
a sound slide film ... made by Hollywood methods... 
modern and up to the minute. Shows each step from 
“Hello” to “Good-bye” as the Larro feeding specialist 
takes Charlie along the path to better Dairy results. 


WATCH IT INCREASE YOUR LARRO 
FEED TONNAGE 


This picture is simple, logical, convincing. It is filled 
with facts pictured in a manner to build confidence 
in and respect for Larro Dairy Feed . . . the Larro 
Herd / Check . . . and the Larro Feeding Plan. 


HOW TO PUT THE LARRO FILM 
TO WORK 
Get in touch with your Larro representative. Tell him 
you want to show “Charlie Powell Checks Up” to 


feeders in your store. The sound slide film, projector 
and screen will be provided. 


NOTE TO DEALERS: 
Feed dealers in territory not covered 
should write our nearest office. 


General Mills 


Larro Feeds 


Dept. 21 


DETROIT (2)—SAN FRANCISCO (6)—CHICAGO (4) 
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Overcome Proved Vitamin A 
Losses As High As 98% In 
Natural Feedstuffs —With 
NOPCO XX* Guaranteed 
Marine-Oil Vitamin A, Plus D 


Published Experiment Station records from coast to 
coast prove that pro-Vitamin A (carotene) slips 
away from natural feedstuffs during harvesting, 
curing and storage. Yet your finished feed must 
contain ample Vitamins A and D—to guard your 
customers’ flocks against Borderline Vitamin A and 
Vitamin D deficiencies that lower poultry profits 
through slow growth, low egg production, poor 
hatchability, poor health. 


That’s why more and more successful feedmen get their grip on the 
Slippery Eel with Nopco XX—time-tested, guaranteed marine-oil 
source of true Vitamin A plus Vitamin D in one easy-to-use, 
nationally-advertised product. 


Help Your Customers Get ’Em Started Right 


With NOPCO XX 
In Your Feed ! 


Satisfied feed customers, 
with lusty, fast-growing 


chicks, are your best in- 
surance now against the 
coming test of keen competition. Right now, your customers’ chicks 
need ample Vitamins A and D to live, grow and gain peak produc- 
tion. So get a grip on the Slippery Eel—prepare for the keen com- 
petition that’s sure to come. Fortify your feed with Nopco XX now. 


Nopco XX is available in 54-gallon and 30-gallon drums—also in 
smaller factory-sealed packages. Prices on request. Since 1926, Nopco 
has manufactured Nopco XX and other fine vitamin products for 
poultry and animal feeding. 


Write Nopco for free Vitamin A Data Sheet 41VA34—contains 27 
photographs showing importance of Vitamin A to poultry. National 
Oil Products Company—113 First Street, Harrison, N. J. 


Vitamin A 


Is “Hard to Get”, VITAMI & 
Heavy plus PLUS 


a very tight supply of 
Vitamin A, may make 
Nopco XX “hard to 
get” from time to time. 
But other fine Nopco 
Vitamin A and D 
products will serve you 
well, should Nopeo XX 
be temporarily unavail- 
able. 


= 


pucr 


IN ONE PR 


“Trademark of National Oil Products Co. Copyright 1946 National Oil Products Co. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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by LLOYD S. LARSON, 
Lloyd Larson Advertising 


The feed industry has experienced 
many changes during recent months. 
Scarcely a week goes by, without 
some new developments affecting the 


AB 

feed picture. Supplies are tight, and R I E | 5 Ww ° 

no improvement is anticipated. R D A B 

That leaves the local feed dealer in F Ou T 

somewhat of a bad situation. The 

farmer does not understand too well 

the reasons for the inability of the “and of 

local dealer to supply him with ade- Cw req 

quate supplies of protein meals or Sons 

formula feeds. 

Unfortunately the government agencies Expanded li . 

have picked the feed industry as a IVes 

means of reducing livestock and 

poultry population, in line with avail- The 80 
able feed supplies. In order that the ; 

local dealer may have some ammuni- Price ratio 

tion to explain the feed situation, we S toda 
are offering a suggestion as to an ad even thou h 
that you might insert in your local 8 fee 
paper, or mimeograph and mail to 

your customers 
The feed industry needs a_ public 

relations program now more than ever This 
before in order that the goodwill of con 
the farmer and the feeder may be 
ee — it is up to you, the ‘ aw 
ocal fe ealer, to protect your in- INgredj ar 

terest, by having an erally to the be edients fro hungry Worl 
questions that will confront you. 
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ber than | 
Mal unit, 
AVOrable 
€ levels 
ts to 
POTation of feed 
PeCause of O.P.4. TeBulations and 
2 Icy, 
Short Cotton and Other oj] seed CfOps and high NOisture In the 1 245 corn 
TOP which Fesulted jp Only a tWo-thirds feeding ficiency, 
Trade and Barter System 
Which diverts large Wantities of feedstuft, normally available to feed 
Manufacturer, and Mixers into the black Market. 
SOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 
The 9°vernmen} is attempting to Spread the limiteg feeg Supply Over 
& greater Period of time [nd force Qa Teduction in the number Of live. 
Stock and Poultry Produce, through limiting the Manufacture of 
feedstutf, This deprives US Of the feeds We need to SUPply you. ff 
the Tecent high leve] of feeding Were to be °ontinueg the AVailable . 
SUDDlies of feedstuff, Would be ©xhausteg by August 1, 
YOur COOPERATION WILL HELp _ 
Come in and talk Over your Poultry ang live Stock Program fo, this year 
We Will do Our leve] best to Work out your fee *equirements, 
123 STREET ANYTOWn 
65 


HERE’S WHERE MASTER MIX DEALER PROFITS BEGIN, 
the great key plant of McMillen Feeds at Decatur, 
Indiana. Other plants are located at Gibson City, 
Ill., Marion, Ohio and Harrisburg, Pa., with sup- 
plementary warehouses strategically placed to serve 
Master Mix Dealers best. 


MASTER 
McMILLEN FEED MILLS MIX 


Division of Central Soya Company, Inc., CONCENTRATES and 
Ft. Wayne 2, Indiana. Fastest-growing 

feed manufacturers in America —larg- 

est producers of concentrates 


Write for details of the economicalici 
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the MASTER 
PROGRA 


Master Mix offers you a 7-way profit-making program 


nicaficient Complete Master Mix Program! 
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that dovetails with conditions in your territory, a program 
that’s based on actual field study of what feeders and 
dealers want most. Look at the advantages you get when 


you 


build your own branded feeds and custom mixes 


with Master Mix Concentrates! 


/ 


BE FIRST WITH IMPROVED FEEDS— as a result of Master Mix con- 
tinuing research—the type of advanced research that developed M-V 
( Methio-Vite ) as an exclusive Master Mix Dealer advantage—and 
will always keep the Master Mix Dealer out in front. 


DOMINATE YOUR TERRITORY— with widely advertised and ac- 


tively merchandised Concentrates that have the confidence of feeders. 


CUT COSTS — with balanced Concentrates compounded of ingredients 
bought in volume and the savings passed along to the Dealer. 


BE SURE OF NUTRITIONAL POTENCY — Master Mix Concentrates are 
laboratory and biologically tested, potency maintained at high nutri- 
tional levels. 


CUT INVENTORY — with uniformly mixed and tested balanced Con- 
centrates instead of many minerals, vitamins, proteins and other ingre- 
dients. 


SAVE TIME—in storing, handling, weighing, mixing. Have one 
balanced, compounded mixture instead of 26 to 30. 


HAVE OUTSTANDING FORMULAS—the result of continuing ex- 
haustive chemical and biological research and control. 


Concentrates and Complete Feeds 


with M-V 
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both "A" 
FEE"D"OIL. 


anteed. 


<— EASY ... EITHER——» 
THESE PROVED WAYS 


@ FOR EASY mixing, free 
and uniform dispersing, try 
or FEE"D"OIL. Step- 
up your feeds in essential Vita- 
min with FEE'D"RI and 


Vitamins are 
essential in all mixed feeds, 
help get chicks started in life 
growing them. 
Either FEE'D"'RI or FEED" OIL 
will save you money, time and 
labor. Potencies are guar- 


and aid in 


“D" 


FEE''D''R | is made for manufactur- 

ers who prefer a dry form 
source of Vitamin “D”. It is a highly concen- 
trated form of Vitamin “D", providing a safe, 
economical method of fortifying your feeds. 
Moreover, it is easy to handle, easy to mix, 
pours like flour and is freely dispersing. 
FEED’ RI will actually save you money in the 
long-run, and results when fed to poultry or 
baby chicks will bring your customers back 
for more. 


Biologically assayed and laboratory controlled 
— 900,000 A.O.A.C. Units of Vitamin “D” per 
pound, 2,000 “D” Units per gram. This source 
of Vitamin ‘“D” (the sunshine vitamin) is vitally 
essential in feed for day-old and growing 
chicks. It is necessary for growing broiler 
chicks fast and keeping laying pullets in the 
pink of condition. 


BRANCHES: DES MOINES 
MINNEAPOLIS DAVENPORT 
OKLAHOMA CITY NEW ORLEANS 
SAN ANTONIO ST, LOUIS 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


FEE''D''OIL has been successfully 
used by manufacturers 


for many years. Actual feeding tests on poultry 
farms have proved that FEE'D’’OIL helps to 
grow ‘baby chicks fast. It supplies essential 
vitamins “A’ and “D” in proper potencies to 
fit your own formulas. 


Fortify your feeds with FEE“D’’OIL . . . it's the 
safe, economical and efficient way to improve 
the quality of your poultry feeds. Biologically 
assayed and laboratory and _ farm-tested, 
A.O.A.C. Units of strength guaranteed. Avail- 
able with Vitamin “A” as required. Guaran- 
teed potencies in units per gram: 85 D, 400 D, 
400 D-1000 A, 400 D-2000 A, 400 D-3000 A, 800 
D, 800 D-1000 A, 800 D-2000 A, 800 D-4000 A, 
800 D-6000 A. 


HOUSTON CHICAGO 

DALLAS OMAHA 

WICHITA DENVER 
MEMPHIS TULSA (60) 
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Northwest 


ROTEIN problems and the 

many ramifications of order 

WFO 9 occupied the attention 
of members of the Northwest Retail 
Feed association at their 14th 
annual meeting held Jan. 21-22 at 
the Nicolet hotel, Minneapolis. Ap- 
proximately 450 persons were in at- 
tendance. 

The convention was divided into 
two morning programs. There were 
no afternoon sessions. President 
Joseph Donovan, Albert Lea, Minn., 
presided at the first session which 
opened with the annual report of 
the secretary-treasurer, William 
Flemming, Minneapolis. 


Following Mr. Flemming’s re- 


marks, delegates were welcomed 
by E. C. Hillweg, secretary, Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce and 
Walter Kiesner, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers & Distributors association. 

Homer I. Huntington, Chicago, di- 
rector of the Poultry & Egg National 
board, explained the work of his 
organization. He maintained that 
consumer education regarding the 
value of poultry and eggs is the 
baby of the entire industry — the 
hatcheryman, the poultry raiser, the 
produce firm, the equipment manu- 
facturer, and the feed man. 

“The ultimate success of the poul- 
try industry depends on the number 
of eggs the consumer eats,” Mr. 
Huntington said. “Many of us are 
inclined to forget this important 
point. 

“If the demand for eggs declines 
then the demand for feed and poul- 
try equipment declines. We have 
to keep up the quality of our poul- 
try products in order to help main- 
tain demand.” 

Mr. Huntington pointed out that 
poultry products represent a $2,500,- 
000,000 industry. He declared that 
good feed and proper flock man- 
agement have helped to attain 
maximum production per bird. 

Emphasizing what a reduction in 
the demand for eggs will mean, Mr. 
Huntington explained that if the 
consumption per person goes down 
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men hold annual convention 
at minneapolis, jan. 21-22 


by ELDON ROESLER 


100 eggs annually it would mean 
that we would need 125,000,000 less 
laying hens, 300,000,000 less chicks 
and 7,500,000 less tons of feed. 

Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minneapolis then put in a late ap- 
pearance to welcome the conven- 
tion delegates. He emphasized that 
Minneapolis is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the agriculture around 
it and that the farmers in the Twin 
City trading area need good profits 
for the citizens of Minneapolis to 
enjoy good business. 

Arthur R. Upgren, associate edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, spoke on agricul- 
tural prospects and drew on his 
store of information to paint a rosy 
picture. He said that it appeared 
as if several years of outstanding 
agricultural prosperity were in pros- 
pect for the United States. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on the national 
scene and explained briefly what 
the new protein order WFO 9 might 
mean to the feed industry. 

He warned that persons who give 
declarations to the government on 
their quotas of protein meal will lay 
themselves open to criminal prose- 
cution if they later exceed their 
quotas. Mr. Bowden reported that 
there has been a great deal of talk 
about taking ceilings off commodi- 
ties but that the grain and feed 
trade was greatly divided as to 
which course to pursue. He reported 
that the general feeling was that it 
was O. K. to take ceilings “off the 
things I sell but keep them on the 
things I buy.” 

Monday noon the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers & Distributors associ- 
ation was host at a buffet luncheon. 


Later in the afternoon the North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
entertained convention guests at a 
cocktail party at the Nicolet hotel. 
The annual banquet was held that 
evening to climax a day of activity. 

At the session the morning of Jan. 
22, Clifford H. Schroeder, chief of 
the Minnesota weeds and seed con- 
trol division, spoke on methods of 
controlling and eradicating noxious 
weeds. 

“The weed problem is national 
in scope and it now has the atten- 
tion of government officials,” Mr. 
Schroeder said. ‘The problem goes 
back to the individual farmer who 
has to be shown the importance 
of weed control.” 

Future programs for feed men 
were discussed by Bert Stolpe, pro- 
motion manager of the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune. He explained the 
job done by the Feed Institute of 
Iowa in promoting a better under- 
standing of formula feeds by the 
feeder and displayed types of ad- 
vertising which had been placed by 
this organization. 

Mr. Stolpe declared that the feed 
industry had a big public relations 
job to do since many farmers are 
not sold on the value of formula 
feeds. He recommended that some- 
thing could easily be done in other 
states or nationally along the lines 
of the program in Iowa. 

In outlining the 10 command- 
ments of salesmanship Mr. Stolpe 
advised retailers to know their 
product, their customer and their 
markets; to be honest—deal with 
facts; be careful of commitments; 
keep promises; get the order but at 
a profit; watch their conduct and 
their health; be on the job and be 
loyal and cooperate. 

Fountain Thompson, assistant 
chief of the feed division of the 
United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., was a 
last minute addition to the program 
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and explained the necessity of WFO 9. He 
declared that livestock and poultry produc- 
tion had increased faster during the war 
than the available feed supply. 

“We have to balance up the animal 
population with the available feed sup- 
ply if we want to eliminate the black 
market in feeds,” Mr. Thompson said. “In 
addition, the egg-feed ratio and the poul- 
try-feed ratio are too favorable. The sup- 
port price system has safeguarded the 
poultry raiser and this has discouraged 
any cutbacks. The government feels it is 
important to adjust poultry numbers.” 

He pointed out that hog raisers have 
made the adjustment requested of them. 
Regarding protein, he explained that in 
November the government asked the feed 
industry to set up a voluntary system of 
adjustment but that this was not suc- 
cessful. As a result, WFO 9 was issued. 

Mr. Thompson said that in December, 


1945, there was 5 per cent more oilseed 
meal crushed than the year previous. 
This amounted to 25,700 tons. But, he 
maintained, figures show that the distri- 
bution of this meal was not along his- 
torical lines. As a result, Michigan, in 
December, 1945, received only 65 per cent 
of the meal it received in the same month 
the year previous. At the same time Min- 
nesota had 190 per cent; Indiana received 
129 per cent and Ohio 121 per cent, Mr. 
Thompson said. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
urging that (1) country elevators con- 
tinue to be exempt from the wages and 
hours act; (2) greater facilities be pro- 
vided for poultry research at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; (3) members sup- 
port and attend the Minnesota short 
course; (4) members protest the limita- 
tion imposed on cotton bags; (5) officers 
lead a movement to form a state council 


WHEN the Northwest Retail Feed association held its 14th annual convention 
at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, last month, The Feed Bag camera was 


there to record the event. 


Shown from left to right: TOP ROW—President 


Joe Donovan, Albert Lea, Minn., receiving a luncheon plate from Walter 
Kiesner, president of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers association; four 
expert duck shooters, Fred Carlson, Minneapolis, Fountain Thompson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Howard Kellogg, jr., Buffalo and George Anderson, Minneapolis; 
Mr. Thompson is also shown in the third picture surrounded by a group of 


feed men in need of information on protein. 


SECOND ROW—Chris Miller, 


Minneapolis and Bill Foster, Des Moines; a luncheon group, Carl Orsinger, 
Waterloo, lowa; William J. Westerman, St. Louis; Earl Knudtson, Minneapolis, 
Joe Nelson, Chicago and Rudolph Willhus, Buffalo Lake, Minn.; Mrs. Gene 
Morris, Mrs. Mildred Anderson and Mrs. Ruth Brady all of Minneapolis. 
BOTTOM ROW —the luncheon line led by John Zipoy, St. Cloud, Minn., and 
Ralph Speltz, Albert Lea, Minn.; Dick Morris, Hopkins, Minn., Rudolph Willhus, 
Buffalo Lake, Minn., and Gene Morris, Hopkins, Minn.; C. L. O. Smith, Janes- 
ville and Harry McAdams, Chicago. 
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on agriculture. 

All officers and directors of the associ- 
ation were re-elected. Officers include: 
Joseph Donovan, Donovan Grain & Fuel 
Co., Albert Lea, president; G. H. Homme, 
Farmers Elevator Co., Kerkhoven, Minn., 
vice president and W. D. Flemming, Grain 
& Feed Review, Minneapolis, secretary- 
treasurer. Other members of the board 
are N. B. Fitzgerald, Mankato; John Vet- 
ter, New Ulm; Keith Tanner, Little Falls; 
Roy Peterson, Red Wing; Oliver Ellingson, 
Spring Grove; Leo Fluegel, Rosemont; and 
I. H. Goldberg, Fargo, N. D. 

@ LYMAN ARDREN, Tomah, Wis., has pur- 
chased the flour and feed mill at Rockdale 
formerly operated by the late J. B. Turn- 
bull. 

@ FRANK CANNON, Minonk, IIl., owner of 
the Cannon Chick & Feed store, has pur- 
chased the Danvers Feed Mill at Danvers. 

BOWLES WEEVIL 


The OPA's decision to reduce the 1946 
ceiling price on watermelons by 30 per 
cent has drawn fire from Tom Linder, com- 
missioner of agriculture for the state of 
Georgia. Mr. Linder assailed the an- 
nouncement by Chester Bowles, OPA price 
administrator, asserting, “If OPA’S plan 
goes into effect, it will take almost two 
million dollars out of the pockets of 
Georgia farmers who produce water- 
melons.” He charged that OPA was from 
the first a tool of big business who wanted 
to destroy American agriculture and 
called Mr. Bowles “Bowles Weevil.” 
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e+ ROD BRASFIELD AND HIS GAL, SUSIE, BUILD FRIENDS FOR 


PURINA DEALERS ON ‘“‘OPRY HOUSE MATINEE” EVERY SATURDAY 


Many good salesmen “break the ice” 
with a joke—a good laugh makes 
friends — makes the sales story more 
effective. That’s true in personal selling 
and in radio salesmanship, too. 


The laugh department on Purina’s 
new radio program, “Opry House 
Matinee,” heard every Saturday on 
more than 200 Mutual Network sta- 
tions, is in charge of Rod Brasfield and 
his gal, Susie. Rod’s down-to-earth, 
homespun humor, his close association 


PURINA MILLS 


Headquarters « St. Louis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA FRANCHISE-HUB OF A PROFITABLE FARM SU 
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with country people, enables him to get 
the kind of deep-down laughs that 
build a large following of friends for 
Purina Dealers. | 


An important part of the Purina 
franchise has always been effective and 
progressive advertising and merchan- 
dising programs. Purina’s “Opry House 
Matinee,” the largest feed network 
radio program on the air, is the latest 
example of the advertising support 
Purina Dealers receive. 


PPLY BUSINESS 


Every and Mountain Time 2 ; Betea 
_ 
4 


Increased Use of Hybrid 
Boosts Corn Yield 


Over 60 million acres of hybrid corn 
were planted in 1945 as compared with 
hardly any hybrid acreage a dozen years 
ago, the department of agriculture re- 
ports. This year's figure is an increase 
of three million acres over the record 1944 
planting and a further indication of the 
rapid growth of hybrid acreage since 
1938. A general increase in yields of over 
20 per cent has been made possible by 
the use of hybrid seeds, which have con- 
tributed greatly to the record corn crops 
of recent years. 

Although hybrids are used all over the 
United States the heaviest concentration 
is in the Corn Belt states. Nearly the 
entire corn acreage of Iowa is planted 
with hybrid seed as are the lands of sur- 
rounding regions. In the belt which runs 
through Illinois, Indiana and into Ohio the 
hybrid acreage is nearly 100 per cent. 

Hybrids are planted heavily in the areas 


surrounding this central Corn Belt region 
but hybrid corn planting is considerably 
lighter in the states farther from the heart 
of the Belt. Most hybrid acreage is in the 
North Central states although there are a 
few other localities where the concen- 
tration is more than 80 per cent. 

Hybrid acreage estimates for 1945 show 
that 64 per cent of the nation’s corn was 
planted from hybrid seed. In the North 
Central area this figure was over 88 per 
cent. In addition to Iowa's record hybrid 
planting the percentage of hybrid acreage 
exceeded 90 per cent in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Minnesota. Less hybrid plant- 
ing is done in the southeastern, southern 
and some of the western states than any- 
where else in the country. 

Even in the Corn Belt region some sec- 
tions are only lightly planted with hybrid 
corn seed. However, certain areas of 
southern Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, 
southeastern South Dakota, eastern 
Nebraska, northern Missouri and Kentucky 
are planted heavily with hybrid corn. 


CORN: ACREAGE, YIELD, PRODUCTION, AND 
PRICE, UNITED STATES, 1870-1945 
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* PRIOR TO 1909 PRICES ARE AS OF DECEMBER 1 


DATA FOR 1945 ARE PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE 


Corn yields have shown a marked upward trend in recent years as a result of relatively 
favorable weather being combined with an increased use of hybrid seed, the department of 
agriculture reports. From a smaller acreage than in several earlier years production of 
corn for all purposes reached a record level in 1944, and a near record in 1945. Production 


goals call for about 4,000,000 more acres to be planted this year than in 1945. 


Prices 


in the 1945-46 season probably will average at least as high as 1944-45 the department said. 
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Arthur Meeker, Arcady 
Founder, Dies Feb. 5 


Arthur Meeker, chairman of the board 
and founder of the Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago, died Feb. 5 in St. Luke's hos- 
pital of that city. The funeral was held 
from St. Chrysostom’s church on Friday, 
Feb. 8. 

A pioneer feed manufacturer, Mr. Meeker 
entered the business only because of his 


ARTHUR MEEKER 


experiences in attempting to feed a large 
herd of pedigree Guernsey cows which he 
imported and maintained on his Arcady 
Farms estate at Lake Forest, Ill. early in 
the century. 

Few commercially mixed feeds were then 
available so Mr. Meeker’s farm superin- 
tendent developed a special feed for the 
Guernsey herd and that feed produced 
such results that the herd was the envy of 
dairymen throughout the middle west. 

By 1908, the Arcady Farms was selling 
the special formula feed to neighboring 
farmers and the demand soon outgrew the 
small capacity of the farm feed house. Mr. 
Meeker then separated the farm from the 
feed business and purchased and enlarged 
the feed plant at Roundout, Ill. in 1913. 

The business of the Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co. continued a steady growth until 
fire destroyed the mill and an entirely 
new concrete plant was erected at River- 
dale, Ill. and placed in operation in Febru- 
ary, 1920. This mill has been expanded 
and enlarged several times in succeeding 
years, the largest addition having been 
completed in 1931. 

Wirt D. Walker, a nephew of Mr. Meeker 
is president and general manager of the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. In addition to 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Meeker is survived by his 
wife, one son and three daughters. 


NEW BRIDEGROOM 
Louis Lader, jr., Avalon (Wis.) Farmers 
Supply Co., was married Jan. 31 to Miss 
Gertrude Clara Feuerstein. The wedding 
was performed at Sharon, Wis. 
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BEHIND THIS SYMBOL- 


Laboratory-Controlled VITAMIN OILS! 


VITAMIN FEEDING 


( ontrolled Consistency, guaranteed by 
Red Rooster strict laboratory supervision of every step in 
Products the production of RED ROOSTER Vitamin A & 
D Feeding Oils, means complete satisfaction to 
your customers. A sure source of pure vitamins. 
VITAMIN A 
FEEDING OILS | Distributors: 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES: R.W. GREEFF & CO., INC. * 10 Rockefell 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 2205 Tribune Tower, illinois 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES: 
SARDINE OIL WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY «¢ Los Angeles15 ¢ San Francisco 4 


Manufactured strict ‘Labor Control by 


TECHNICAL FISHERIES CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO * ‘CALIFORNIA 
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HE past has been up-to- 
J date, the present is modern 

but the new future of the 
Lampey Hatchery, Lakewood, 
Colo., is really going to be stream- 
lined. Not that Fred J. Lampey’s 
business isn't keeping right up to 
the minute on the merchandising 


latest trends, for it is. But there’s a 
streamlined new home for the hat- 
chery coming up in the immediate 
future. 

“Just as soon as materials are 
available,’” Mr. Lampey tells his 
customers, “we'll be in our brand- 
new home.” Needless to say, Mr. 
Lampey is watching and waiting 
for the building materials he needs. 
The plans are drawn up, the blue- 
prints are ready and he is all set to 
start building the instant the con- 
struction materials are delivered. 

But Mr. Lampey’s customers 
aren't being kept in the dark about 
what his new hatchery building 
will look like. A handsome, large 
watercolor by the prominent 
Colorado artist, Pat Cooper, hangs 
in the modern frame hatchery build- 
ing picturing the streamlined, ultra- 
modern store that Lampey’s patrons 
will be shopping in before very 
long. The customers have given 
100 per cent approval to the pic- 
ture of the new hatchery and most 
of them are as eager as Mr. Lampey 
to see the first ground broken and 
the building take form. 

“Fred's new building will be fine, 


I'm sure, because he always seems 


to do everything just right,” is a 
typical comment from one of Mr. 
Lampey’s customers. Mr. Lampey 
is a firm believer in doing things 


well or not at all, so he’s going to 


be sure he has sufficient supplies 
of top-grade building materials of 
all types before he plunges into the 
actual construction. 
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fred lampey plans 


Streamlined 


hatchery building 


“This is going to be a good build- 
ing all the way-through, even if I 
do have to wait a little longer to get 
started to make sure of quality,” he 
explains. 

Mr. Lampey is extremely inter- 
ested in the welfare of his custo- 
mers and he feels that his custo- 
mers’ welfare starts with their feed 
and chick purchases. “The men 
who do the buying are the men 
who help me make a living; I've a 
debt I owe to them to help them in 
any way I can,” he says. 

Attractive feed displays are Mr. 
Lampey’s pride and joy. Utilizing 
bright colors and timely display ma- 
terials he makes his feed sales from 
orderly arrangements which im- 
press customers with their neatness 
and cleanliness. ‘Most manufac- 
turers pack their feeds in bright 
colored bags; if they're sensibly 
used they brighten up any feed 
store a lot,” he advises. 

“We find that a couple extra 
minutes of attention every day to 
sweeping carefully and re-aligning 


ULTRA-MODERN is the new 
hatchery and feed store 
planned by Fred J. Lampey, 
Lakewood, Colo., a sketch of 
which is shown at upper left. 
At present the Lampey busi- 
ness is housed in the neat 
frame structure shown below. 


the bags in our stock mean a lot in 
our volume of selling,” Mr. Lampey 
says. “Keeping feed displays neat 
and clean is a ‘must’ in our store.” 

Mr. Lampey’s new store will be 
built of cream-colored tile and glass 
blocks and should be ready by 
August if the materials come 
through as expected. Directly be- 
hind the hatchery building will be 
a cottage which will ease the tight 
housing situation for some of Mr. 
Lampey’s employes. 

The new building will give Mr. 
Lampey additional display space 
over the 400 sq. ft. feed display 
room he now has. “And the place 
will be neat and orderly from the 
start,’’ he promises. pet peeve 
is a sloppy, poorly organized busi- 
ness and that’s something I'm never 
going to have,”’ he emphasizes. 

Mr. Lampey does custom hatch- 
ing of baby chicks and ducks on a 
large scale. During wartime meat 
shortages Denver families found 
roast duck a very popular menu 
item. Fred Lampey was alert and 
immediately sold growers on the 
advantages of raising ducks. Since 
they require comparatively little 
care baby ducks made a good back- 
yard meat source for many Denver 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Iodine is so widely recognized today as 
an essential in the nutrition of all farm 
animals, that buyers naturally expect it 
to be included in formula feeds. 

So little Iodine per ton of feed is needed 
that the cost is negligible. But that little 
is important... both to the nutritional 


value of your feed, and to its salability. 


Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc. 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. * 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Baby Chick Show Space 
To Go on Sale April 5 


Exhibit space at the 1946 convention 
of the International Baby Chick associa- 
tion to be held July 23-26 at St. Louis will 
be sold at a space selection meeting in 
St. Louis, April 5, Don M. Turnbull, execu- 
tive sec.etary, has announced. Space 
offerings will be made at 9:30 a. m. in 
the same hall of Kiel auditorium in which 
the exhibits will be arranged. 

Mr. Turnbull announced that at least 
50,000 sq. ft. of floor space for exhibit 
purposes will be available with the possi- 
bility that another 25,000 sq. ft. may be 
ready by July. All prospective exhibitors 
will be mailed a complete blueprint floor 
plan of the exhibit space early in March, 
he said. 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 hatcherymen 
are expected to attend the exposition 
which will be held in the air-conditioned 
Kiel auditorium. Secretary Turnbull esti- 
mates that attendance will shatter the 
previous record of 5,600 set in Kansas City 
in 194]. 

@® LAMOINE DETAMORE, Upland, Ind., 
has taken possession of the Upland 
Grain Co. which he purchased from K. 
M. Snyder. 


@ FORTVILLE GRAIN CO., Greenfield, 
Ind., is now owned by Richard V. Hardin 
and Phil N. Hardin who have purchased 
all outstanding interests in the company. 


COD LIVER & FEEDING OILS 


MAXIMUM DOUBLE PROTECTION IN BOTH VITAMINS A & D 


GORTON’S 
VITAMIN OILS 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 


Akron, Ohio 
Contact: 
Cc. C. WELCH 
Sunbury, Ohio 
Phone 52-R-5 
Pettisville, Ohio 
Contact: 
ZEHR & CO. 
Phone Wauseon 
1201R 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Contact: 
E. F. MORRIS 
Hopkins, Minn. 
Phone 7169 


NEW ENGLAND 


BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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PRACTICAL ECONOMY 


IN 
VITAMIN A and D OILS 


We don’t know any better way to tell the story of Gorton’s 400D- 
2000A oil than to state these facts: 


VITAMIN A AND D REQUIREMENTS are only partially met 
under present feed conditions. You can insure an adequate supply of 
vitamin A and D by adding 400D-2000A oil to your formula in the 
following quantities: 


Group No. 1 ; 400D-2000A 
(Ibs. of oil per 
ton of feed) 
All Mash Chick and Broiler 
Chick and Broiler (fed 14 with grain) 
All Mash Growing 
Growing Mash (fed 14 with grain) 
All Mash Laying 
Laying Mash (fed 14 with grain) 


Group No. 2 
All Mash Breeder 
Breeder Mash (fed 14 with grain) 
Turkey All Mash 
Turkey Mashes (fed 1/4 with grain) 


LONG-RUN ECONOMY is easily demonstrated by taking an 
example from the above table. 400D-2000A oil used in an all mash 
laying feed requires only 4 lbs. per ton of feed while the seemingly 
lower-priced 85D oils require 20 lbs. to furnish the same necessary 
vitamin A and D protection. Even at a higher unit price, you will save 
money by using 400D-2000A oil, and AT THE SAME TIME PRO- 
VIDE ADEQUATE VITAMIN A AND D PROTECTION. THAT'S 
PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 
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FARM 


Looking for increased sales in high-income 
Wisconsin? Use the paper that reaches 9 out of 
every 10 farm families! Edited for the Wisconsin 
farmer exclusively. A farm paper—a business 
paper—a newspaper—all rolled up into one! In 
Wisconsin—it’s Wisconsin Ag! 


=6WISCONSIN 
Agriculturist 


and 
~ Farmer 
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WISCONSIN 


Here’s the only paper that does the complete 
job of selling Iowa’s rich, progressive farm mar- 
ket. Gives volume circulation in every Iowa 
county. Preferred by local dealers and distribu- 
tors because it really boosts local sales. In Iowa 
— it’s Wallaces’ Farmer! 


WALLACES’ 
_ Farmer and 
IOWA 
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| TWO of the NATION’S RICHEST AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


You Money 


HERE is hardly a business 

taxpayer who does not at 

some time during the year 
expend varying sums of money for 
entertainment of business connec- 
tions and customers. Yet, with the 
exception of very large concerns, 
rarely does this show as an ex- 
pense in the books and practically 
never is it reflected in an income 
tax return. 

In effect, then, the taxpayer is 
paying a tax on a business ex- 
pense, which 
amounts to 
double taxa- 
tion. With 
income taxes 
gradu- 
ated sharp- 
ly upward, 
starting now 
at 20 per cent surtax, this situation 
calls for serious thought by the tax- 
payer. 

Business entertainment may in- 
volve a dinner engagement, an 
evening at a night club or simpler 
forms of diversion. The Treasury 
department has long recognized 
that the expense of entertaining for 
business purposes is a legitimate 
part of the cost of doing business 
and is an income-producing factor. 
In many fields of activity and with 
individual taxpayers it may be a 
major expenditure. 

Even where net income may be 
only $4,000 or $5,000, it is not un- 
usual for several hundred dollars 
to be spent on business entertain- 
ment without which the net income 
would have been considerably 
lower. If this expenditure is not 
included in an income tax return, 
even in modest cases the tax may 
be increased by anywhere from 
$100 to $200 or more. 

While not so classified, business 
entertainment is a form of advertis- 
ing, pinch-hitting for orthodox ad- 
vertising and taking up where such 
advertising leaves off. It is a crea- 
tor of good will and effectuates cer- 
tain tasks essential to business that 
may not be accomplished readily 
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if you fail 


to deduct costs 


of business entertainment 


by HAROLD J. ASHE 
Tax Counselor 


by any other device or strategem. 

Even where direct results are not 
immediate such entertainment con- 
tacts may be reflected in later re- 
turns essential to the business. In 
spite of these truths, taxpayers con- 
tinue to bear this expense out of 
their own pockets instead of report- 
ing business entertainment as a 
business expense. 

Generally, the taxpayer makes no 
effort to segregate such expendi- 
tures or keep careful check upon 
them. He pays such bills with cash 
and proceeds to forget the matter. 
If, when he makes out his income 
tax return, he does remember such 
an expense item, he undertakes in 
a very sketchy manner to “guessti- 
mate’ what the business entertain- 
ment cost him for the year without a 
vestige of records to substantiate 
his deduction. 

If anything, he is likely to under- 
estimate; after all, he is probably 
struggling with what psychologists 
call a ‘consciousness of guilt." He 
has had some fun from such enter- 
tainment, therefore, it is not all busi- 
ness. Yet, he wouldn't think of en- 
tertaining a business contact with a 
dour air. In the event such a 
“guesstimated” deduction is chal- 
lenged, the likelihood is that it will 
be scaled down or, perhaps, be 
disallowed entirely. 

Business entertainment deduc- 
tions, especially if they appear to 
be excessive in relation to the in- 
come reported may be subject to 
close scrutiny by internal revenue 
auditors. This is not because an 
arbitrary limit has been placed up- 
on such expenditures but because 
the expense is not easily sus- 
ceptible to proof, as these auditors 
have learned from experience. 


One such case involved a tax-. 


payer who periodically drew checks 


to cash for both personal use and 
business entertainment. Later, in 
making his return, he arbitrarily 
took part of this total and called it 
business entertainment. With noth- 
ing but unidentified “cash’’ checks 
to support his contention the entire 
amount was disallowed, resulting 
in his paying several hundred dol- 
lars additional tax. 

Taxpayers proposing to enter 
business entertainment as an ex- 
pense should immediately start is- 
suing checks covering such ex- 
penditures or keep receipts where 
possible. If cash is paid for such 
entertainment, checks should be is- 
sued later covering reimbursement 
ot the exact amounts expended and 
noiations should be made on the 
stubs indicating for what the checks 
were drawn. 

Incidentally, business entertain- 
ing is frequently done in the tax- 
payer's home. This, too, is de- 
ductible as a business expense and 
should be so treated. 

Even in the lowest tax brackets, 
failure to report such expenditures 
as a business expense is penalized 
against the taxpayer at the rate of 
23 per cent on every $100 of addi- 
tional taxable income that appears 
in the income tax return as a result 
of such failure to deduct. On a 
$10,000 income this is reflected in 
an additional $37 for every $100 
and on a $25,000 income it is $62 
per $100. 

Entertainment as an item of busi- 
ness expense should stand the test 
of whether it is necessary to the 
business; that is, whether in the best 
judgment of the taxpayer it was de- 
signed to advance the business of 
the taxpayer, even though it may 
have failed to do so. 

® DAVID & RICHARD JOHNS, Dorset, Ohio, 
have purchased the Dorset Milling Co. 
® JOHN L. URQUHART, Cobleskill, N. Y., 
has purchased Fuller's Mill at Schenectady. 
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WHO WOULDN'T 
PUFF UP? 


“I’m not mad... just proud. I hear the farm 
hands talking about finish and weight, and they 
look at me and nod their heads. Then one of 
them will mention that my mash _ contains 
Nadrisol Solubles. Whatever is the reason, I 


guess I did better than they expected.” 


No need to take the turkey’s word for it. Dis- 
tillers Solubles have been proved in independently 
conducted feeding trials many times. The grain 
protein content is intact. The vitamins and 
minerals of the yeast are added factors giving 
plus values to the ingredient. You can mix 
Nadrisol Solubles with confidence, not only for 
poultry consumption, but for livestock as well. 


Produlae Dried, according to feeding reports, 1s 
another ingredient which can produce fast, eco- 


nomical growth in poultry and livestock. Like 


Nadrisol Solubles, its grain values are retained, 
and it is said that the protein is actually more 
digestible than in its original form. 


You can mix NADRISOL SOLUBLES or PRODULAC 
DRIED with profit 


— Chicago Board of Trade 


NADRISOL SOLUBLES 


Re-elects H. C. Schaack 


Harry C. Schaack was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade at the 
organization's 98th annual election held 
last month. Mr. Schaack was elected presi- 
dent July 1, 1944 after serving terms as 
first vice president, second vice president 
and two three-year terms as director. 

Richard F. Uhlmann was re-elected first 
vice president and J. O. McClintock was 
elected second vice president. Chosen 
for three-year terms on the board were: 
Homer P. Hargrave of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; John R. Murray, 
Quaker Oats Co.; Lee H. Wagner, Norris 
Grain Co.; Albert C. Fischer, Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co.; and George W. Altorfer, 
J. S. Templeton’s Sons. 

William Enke, jr. and Adam J. Riffel 
were named to the nominating committee. 
Choices for the appeals committee were: 
Ernest C. Brunke, L. Allyn Laybou-n, Gil- 
bert D. Mathy, Edward Nieft and Clarence 
Rowland, jr. Arthur Bailer, Paul W. Joslyn, 
Elmer E. Tremaine, Gardner B. Van Ness, 
jr. and William J. Walton were chosen to 
serve on the arbitration committee. 


Plan to Construct Homes 
For Froedtert Employes 


Plans to build two blocks of homes for 
workers in its Milwaukee plants have been 
announced by the Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co., Inc. Kurtis R. Froedtert, president 
and chairman of the board, said that the 
company expects to construct two and 
three bedroom houses which will sell from 
$6,500 to $7,000 and will be available to 
employes on a seniority basis. 

The homes will be built in a residential 
area adjoining the Froedtert plants and 
may be supplied with hot water, elec- 
tricity and landscaping aid from the com- 
pany’s service facilities. Mr. Froedtert 
favors Swiss chalet style construction for 
some of the new homes. The company 
has not yet decided whether the houses 
will be built on 40 by 150 foot or 50 by 
150 foot lots. 

The homes will be sold for cash or 
terms at cost except for finance charges 
sufficient to cover bookkeeping expenses 
in the case of time payments, according to 
Mr. Froedtert. 


@ HARREL WATERS, Kokomo, Ind., has 
purchased a half-interest in Ralph Over- 
man’s elevator, lumber and coal business 
at McGrawsville and the firm has been 
re-named Overman-Waters Co. 


START NEW ELEVATOR 
The National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has begun construction of a new $600,000 
elevator which will store 2 million bushels 
of grain, according to an announcement 
by P. A. Kier, general manager. The 


RIED DISTILLERS 
GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES DRIED DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 
of 
_ NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


DRISQ| 


company’s present elevators accommodate 
4,400,000 bushels. The new structure will 
be 115 ft. high and will be located on 
property where the.e is room for further 
expansion. 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION + 120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


DAD WAS APPRECIATED 

Millionaire—"“My boy, when I was your 
age I was carrying water for a gang of 
bricklayers.” 

Son—"I'm proud of you, Dad. If you 
hadn't done all that, I might have to do it 
myself.” 

* * * 
WELL KISSED 

“Does he know how to kiss?” 

“Say! I didn't even have enough pucker 
left to whistle for a policeman.” 


& 
SHORT TALE 
Customer: “I see you advertised for a 
man to retail canaries.” 
Proprietor: “Yes, are you a salesman?” 


Customer: “Oh, no, I just was curious 
to find out how the little birds lost their 
tails in the first place.” 

* * * 
LOOKS ARE DECEIVING 

A sailor went over to see a girl the 
other night. They turned on the radio 
and started to dance when her father 
came in. Without a word, he grabbed the 
sailor and threw him down the stairs. 
The next day the sailor called the girl 
and asked her what the big idea was. 

“Oh,” said she, “father is deaf and 
couldn't hear the radio.” 

* * * 
LOST 

A woman missed her gloves as she 
was leaving the restaurant where she 
had dined with her husband. Asking 
him to wait, she hurried back to look for 
them, searching first on the table and 
finally lifting the cloth to peer under it. 

Just then a waiter hurried up to her. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, “but the 
gentleman is over there by the door.” 

* * * 
DRY CLEANING 

Junior, who was six, objected to having 
his ears washed. 

“But you want to be a nice, clean 
little boy, don't you?’ his mother in- 
quired brightly. 

“I guess so,” Junior responded. 
can't you just dust me?” 

* * * 


“But 


LOGIC 

An Eastern go-getter spied a lazy 
Indian lolling at the door of his tepee 
somewhere out West. 

“Chief,” he said, “why don't you get 
yourself a job?” 

“Why?” grunted the chief. 

“Well, you could earn a lot of money. 
Maybe 30 or 40 dollars a week.” 

“Why?” persisted the chief. 

“For Pete's sake?’ shouted the go- 
getter. “With a big bank account you 
could retire and then you wouldn't have 
to work any more.” 

“Not working now,” pointed out the 
Indian. 
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U. S. MULE 
“Rastus, I see your mule has ‘U. S.' 
branded on his hindquarters. Was he 
in the army?” 
“No, boss. Dat U. S. don’t stand for 
Uncle Sam—it means Un-Safe.” 
* * * 


Our language is called the mother 


tongue because father seldom gets a 
chance to use it. 


...Opena 


CHICK NUTRITION 


What are BioPROTEINS? They 
are proteins usable by the chick 
for body tissues and protein con- 


taining secretions. 


Through years of careful de- 
velopment, Kasco has been 


CYNIC 

Bride: Dear, let's try to make people 
think we've been married a long time. 

Groom: All right, honey, but do you 
think you can carry both suitcases? 

* * * 

Life is just one darn thing after another. 
Love is just two darn things after each 
other. 

* * * 
BIG RUSH 

A schoolboy was reading aloud to his 
classmates: “She threw herself into the 
river. Her husband, horror-stricken, rushed 
to the bank .. .” The teacher inter- 
rupted to ask: “Now, Johnny, why did 


the husband rush to the bank?” 
The child hesitated then replied: “May- 
be to get the insurance money:’ 


building not only new feed formulas but — much 
deeper than that — new protein formulas. Amino-rich 
proteins are selected from many different sources. 
These are then blended together into new and unique 
protein combinations — predetermined by test after test. 


The result is a feed which promotes remarkable growth. 


Bio PROTEINS are a milestone 
in poultry nutrition. 


For full information, write — 


KASCO MILLS,INC., Toledo, O - Waverly, N.Y. 


(whichever is nearest you) 


KASCO 
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Get Ready for 
the Calf Crop 


ANADEX KAF-KAPS 


NOW 


Poor quality roughage means sickly 
calves. ANADEX KAF-KAPS provide 
large amounts of vitamin A (also vita- 
min D-and niacin) when most needed— 
at birth—to build resistance against 
colds and related ailments . . . Pre- 
vent scours ... Help young calves get 
off to a good start. 


make a profitable item for feed 
dealers. Free sales aids and national 
advertising help you sell KAF-KAPS. 
Packed in attractive display cartons 
of 25s and 100s. 


ANOTHER FAST SELLER 


Holt's Hormex 


dehorning paste for calves and rams. 
Easy to use and sell. Packed 12 to a 
case. Retails at $1.00 per bottle. Usual 
dealer margin. Ask for details. 


Dleischmann's 
Innadiated 
Dry Yeast 


Helps feeders get the most out of the 
ration by supplying ample vitamin D at 
very low cost. Use it in all your 4-footed 
animal feeds and custom mixes. Many 
dealers stock and sell the handy 5 Ib. 
package for use on the farm. Order out 
a case of six. Shipped prepaid. 


We may not always have what you need 
but we are doing our best all the time. Let 
us know when you are in need of .. . 


@ CLO-TRATE Vitamin A & D Oils 
© CLO-TRATE "'DRY (2000-D) 
@ KODDY-MIX (100-D and 400-D) 
@ MULTI-MIX (vitamin D and riboflavin) 
@ WHITE'S LIVEX ''250°' and 
@ WHITE'S LIVEX ''800'' 
(natural riboflavin supplements) 
LACTO-G FORTIFIED WHEY 
SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BRAND FEEDS 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN & FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Guest of the birthday column for March 
is Leo J. Knapp of the Calcium Carbonate 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Knapp is president of 
that organization. We was recently ele- 
vated to that position after serving six 
years as sales manager. Prior to his 
activity in sales to the feed trade, Mr. 
Knapp spent 20 years in the lime industry. 
Like many feed men, he enjoys all kinds of 
sports but particularly baseball, football 
and golf. Until six years ago Mr. Knapp 
lived in St. Louis but strange to say he is 
not a Cardinal rooter. Instead he con- 
tinues to pull for the St. Louis Browns, 
proving he likes the underdog. Others who 
celebrate in March are: 


MARCH 1—E. C. Christel, Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Roy L. Herrick, Herrick Feed Co., Harvard, 
Ill.; Carl A. Sandel, Sea Board Supply Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARCH 2—A., W. Lohry, Kay-Dee Feed 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; J. J. Wickens, 
Specialty Feed Products Co., Plymouth, 
Mich. 

March 3—Carl G. Orsinger, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, lowa; Roy H. Gravink, 
Meyerink Milling Co., Clymer, N. Y. 

MARCH 4—Joe Sinaiko, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

MARCH 5—Charles G. Hooker, Kellogg 
Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

MARCH 7—H. E, Bradt, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; S. E. Geasey, 
Borden Co., New York, N. Y.; D. G. Miller, 
Miller Chemical Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

MARCH 8—Frank Rabenowich, Flam- 
beau Milling Co., Phillips, Wis. 

MARCH 9—L. M. Brown, Richmond, 
Calif., (National Oil Products Co.); Fred 
H. Chase, Oshkosh, Wis. (Strong Scott 
Mig. Co.); Sam R. Honegger, Honeggers’ 
& Co., Forrest, Ill. 

MARCH 10—Bruner Tucker, McCarty 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

MARCH 11—Harold Grassl, Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 

MARCH 13—W. J. Borst jr.. Wm. Borst 
& Son, Brooklyn, Wis.; William Chapman, 
Midland Hay & Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; W. G. Hottensen, W. M. Bell Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Leo J. Knapp, Calcium 
Carbonate Co., Chicago, IIl.; E. H. Sather, 
Doughboy Mills Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; 
C. L. Struven, Atlantic Supply Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

MARCH 14—Clyde Hendrix, Pillsbury 
Feed Mills, Clinton, lowa; Champ Hum- 
phrey, Gardner Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, Mo.; L. B. Stuart, Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

MARCH 15—John Haertel, P. C. Kamm 
Co., Miwaukee, Wis.; Floyd M. Wilson, 
Lamar, Colo. 

MARCH 16—Willard D. Cunningham, 
Cereal By Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MARCH 17—Carl B. Melander, Pitis- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MARCH 18—George Barrett, United 


LEO J. KNAPP 


Feed Products Co., Chicago, Ill; Ray 
Engelhart, Borden Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Robert Herrick, Herrick Feed Co., Harvard, 
Nl. 

MARCH 19—Louis Y. Horton, Mallin- 
ckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 21—C. W. Devers, Muncie, Ind., 
(National Oil Products Corp.); Ernest I. 
Sargent, Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

MARCH 24—Stanley L. DeSmidt, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., (Penick & Ford); C. W. Sie- 
vert, American Dry Milk Institute Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MARCH 25—Harry R. Caldwell, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
John R. Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

MARCH 26—A. E. Bush, Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Harry 
Franke, Franke Grain Co., Milwukee, 
Wis.; Jerry Sotola, Philip R. Park, Inc. San 
Pedro, Calif. 

MARCH 27—Chas. S, Clark, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl.; Joe S. Morris. 
Hardeman-King Co., Amarillo, Texs. 

MARCH 28—Donald G. Perkins, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York, N. Y.; Walter 
Haertel, Walter Haertel Products Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

MARCH 29—Frank F. Helberg, Elgin 
Flour & Feed Co., Elgin, Ill. 

MARCH 30—John H. Gillen, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; Harry 
Hicks, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

MARCH 3l—Fred J. McCann, Jersee Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@FARMERS CO-OP CO., Loomis, Neb., 
has purchased the East elevator from 
Lexington Mills. 


@ HARRIMAN ELEVATOR, Adrian, Mo., 
has purchased the Farmers Exchange ele- 
vator and warehouse. 


@ BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS, Dent 
Spur, Kan., has re-opened after being 
closed for several months because of a 
shortage of help. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


and college drives to make farming more 
diversified in the South have met success. 
“The farmers are pulling away from the 
all-cotton idea now,” he said, “and we 
feed dealers claim part of the credit be- 
cause we have always preached live- 
stock and poultry raising, top-flight cattle 
and high-class chicks.” 

“We've been encouraging, advertising 
and advising better feed and better care 
of livestock and poultry,” Mr. Goldstein 
added, “and it’s paying off because 
farmers in Mississippi are becoming known 
for their livestock and poultry too.” 

Yazoo City is the hub of a large farm 
trade area and is the only busy city of 
any size for quite a few miles around. 
Harris advertising reaches customers in 
this area through ads in the city’s weekly 
newspaper and by direct mail. There's 
nothing ornate or unusual about the com- 
pany’s ads. They present the unadorned 
facts about the store’s products and serv- 
ice and let quality talk for itself. When 
new feeding angles are discovered Mr. 
Goldstein lets his customers know about 
them right away. 

“We feel customers should be treated 
like they were our personal friends,” added 
Mr. Goldstein. “We realize that the farmer 
is the feed man’s best friend and we want 
to give him the best. in return.” Many 
customers have been buying at the Harris 
Feed & Seed Co. since it first came under 
Mr. Goldstein's operation eight years ago. 

Typical of the many friendship gestures 
Mr. Goldstein practices is his re-sale of 
pecans for his customers. Pecans are a 
big southern crop and pecan profits mean 
profits for the farmers’ pocketbooks. 

“Don't worry about making sales; be 
sure you make customers!"’ That's the 
advice Mr. Goldstein gave his employes 
when he took over the store eight years 
ago. Now in 1946 employes and custo- 
mers alike are agreed that Mr. Goldstein 
knows his business. When customers walk 
into the Harris Feed & Seed Co. it's “Hello, 
friend!" and not “Hi, sucker!” 


@® FARM MINERALS MANUFACTURING 
CO., Fishers, Ind., is building a $50,000 
feed plant at 3835 E. 21st street. 


@ SIGLE & EBERLY, Herington, Kan., has 
purchased the elevator at White City from 
George Hauserman. 


@ AKRON MILLING CO., Chatsworth, 
Iowa, has purchased George S. Schafer’s 
elevator. 
BEMIS INSURANCE PLAN 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced that it is providing free life 
insurance for its employes under a group 
insurance plan which became effective 
Dec. 20. Employes are eligible for a $500 
policy after one year of continuous service 
and a $1,000 policy after five yea:s with 
the company. No medical examinations 
are required and the Bemis Co. pays the 
entire cost of the insurance. 
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NATIONAL 


CALF FOOD 
Now In Pellet Form 


National's famous time-tested formula, as im- 
proved over the years for National Calf Food, is 
now prepared in pellet form. There is less waste 
with pellets, increasing numbers of your dairy 
farmers will want to shift to this more convenient 
form of food that builds sturdy calves—with no 
milk after the third week. 


Write for Samples 


c/o National Calf Food and National 
Calf Food Pellets—money makers 
for alert feed dealers. 


Made in the Heart of America’s Dairyland 
SINCE 1885 


lowa Distributor: 


WATERLOO MILLS CO. 
Waterloo, lowa 


Minnesota Distributor: 


NORTH EAST FEED MILL CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL FOOD CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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—personal 


(Continued from page 49) 


trucks make local deliveries three times 
weekly. The Cleeremans also make fre- 
quent trips with their drivers to talk over 
problems with their customers in their own 
fields and henhouses. 

This personal interest in their customers’ 
feeding problems is a basic principle of 
their business. Mr. Cleeremans explains, 
“The customer comes first with us; profits 
follow, but we never let them take first 
place in our selling. It wouldn't be fair 
to our buyers.” 

Grace Cleeremans is the family book- 
keeper while Robert and his father do 


most of the selling. Clarence still helps 
out the family with advertising suggestions 
whenever he can. The four make up what 
seems almost an ideal business team for 
they have built the modest business 
started by August Cleeremans in 1915 
into one of the most popular hatcheries 
in the state and have given northeastern 
Wisconsin feeders a truly personalized 
feeding service. 


@ DONALD MYERS, Horton, Kan., Marine 
combat veteran, is now associated with 
his father in the Myers Coal & Feed Co. 


@ S. PAUL TRAVIS, Atlanta, Ga., has op- 
ened a grain, feed and flour brokerage 
office, following his discharge from the 
army medical corps. 


\ 
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COTTONSEED MEAL IS 
PREFERRED 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED. 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


COTTON 
The crop 
with a 
future 


1946 Central Convention 
To be Held June 3-4 


The Central Retail Feed association wil! 
hold its 1946 convention at the Schroeder 
hotel, Milwaukee, June 3-4, according to an 
announcement by James F. Keegan, Rich 
land Center, Wis., president of the organi- 
zation. 

More than 1,000 feed men attended the 
association's first postwar meeting held at 


JAMES F. KEEGAN 


Milwaukee last October at which Mr. Kee- 
gan was elevated to the presidency. He 
was named to the board of directors for 
a three-year term in 1943 and in 1944 
served as vice president of the association. 

Born and reared on a farm in Sauk coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, Mr. Keegan has been 
actively engaged in the feed business since 
1918. In 1921 he and his brother Leo 
formed a partnership and established a 
feed business at Richland Center under 
the name of Keegan Bros. In addition to 
feed, seed and fertilizer the firm handles a 
complete line of farm machinery and last 
year did a retail business of well over a 
million dollars. 


@ VICTORIA MILL & ELEVATOR CO., 
Jasper, Ind., was destroyed by fire Jan. 19 
with a loss of nearly $50,000. 


@ LEONARD GRAYSON, Tuscola, Ill., has 
succeeded Wilbur Kleiss as manager of 
the Tuscola Grain Co. elevator at Ficklin. 


NEW PRATER MAGNET 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the introduction of a new certified 
permanent magnet which is self-contained 
and requires no electrical connection. The 
Prater magnet is designed to remove tramp 
iron from material and its magnetic qual- 
ities are permanently guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. It has been approved by 
the Mill Mutual fire prevention bureau 
and is described in a new folde> which 
can be had on request from the company, 
1825 S. 55th avenue, Chicago 50. 
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HE principal trouble with all of the 
articles this writer has ever seen on 
the alignment of drives is that they deal 
only with non-wabbling pulleys, sprockets, 
sheaves, etc. Nothing whatever is ever 
said about wabble. Text books and hand- 
books also ignore this troublesome little 
matter. To be 
sure, perfect 
drives do not 
wabble, but, as 
every feed plant 
operator knows 
they often do 
wabble, _partic- 
ularly those that 
are large in 
diameter. Besides 
it is safe to say 
that nobody ever 
will behold a 
perfect drive. 
The accom- 
panying = sketch 
shows the “worst” 
case of wabble 
in which pulleys 
are pictured as a 
typical example 
and in which 
both of the pul- 
leys wabble. A 
cord pulled taut 
and “just touch- 
ing” the diametri- 
cally opposite 
edges of pulley 
A will move from 
extremes a to b 
as the pulley is 
rotated, as shown 
by the dotted 
lines. The pulley 
is drawn in 
dotted lines in its 
extreme positions 
and in solid lines 
in its mid-posi- 
tion. The thing to 
do is to find its 


mid-position, as 
shown by the 
solid lines. The 


mid-position, of course, is midway between 
extremes a and b. 

Then do precisely the same thing with 
pulley B which varies from extreme c 
to extreme d when it is rotated through 
one complete revolution. Find the mid- 
position in the same way as explained 
above and as indicated by the solid lines. 

And finally, after locating the mid-posi- 
tions of both pulleys A and B align them as 
pictured by the solid lines so that the taut 
cord will “just touch” opposite points of 
both pulleys, thereby putting them in best 
working alignment even though they do 
wabble. 

In the accompanying sketch the wabble 
is shown considerably exaggerated. This 
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demands attention 
when aligning 
by F. W. MADISON 


was done purposely to make certain that 
the method of procedure will be clearly 
conveyed to all readers. It is often neces- 
sary to exaggerate drawings for this rea- 
son. 


@ GLENN L. MILLER, Defiance, Ohio, has 
announced plans for a new concrete 
mill to replace the mill which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$100,000. 


MERGES WITH CLINTON CoO. 

Stockholders of the National Candy Co., 
St. Louis, have approved a plan of re- 
organization which provides for a merger 
of the National Candy Co. into the Clinton 
Co., under the name Clinton Industries, 
Inc. Clinton Industries’ plant at Clinton, 
Iowa, is the nation’s third largest manu- 
facturer of products from corn. Prior to 
consolidation, National Candy Co. owned 
89.8 per cent of the outstanding stock of 
the Clinton Co. 


WE RECOMMEND — 


BASE 


@ CALF MANNA 


@ SERVALL-STAZDRY 


@ BK 


PHONE 7756 


UNIVERSALLY KNOWN, READILY 
ACCEPTED BRANDS WILL HELP YOU BUILD 


SALES-POWER 


@ MT. AIRY GRAN-I-GRIT 

@ MARBLEHEAD CALCIUM CARBONATE 
@ NOPCO VITAMIN OILS 

@® PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 

@ SMALL’S ALFALFA MEALS 

@® BLATCHFORD’S VITADINE 20 MIXING 


@ BLATCHFORD’S CALF 
@ V-C TOBACCO STEM FERTILIZERS 
@ NATIONAL CALF FOOD 

@ CLEAR QUILL LIVESTOCK MINERAL 
@ ANDERSON POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


@ KRITTER SPRAY (LIVESTOCK FLY SPRAY) 


@ CLEAR QUILL POULTRY CONCENTRATES 
@ ANDERSON CHICK BOXES 
TOXITE 
KRYOCIDE INSECTICIDES 


AND ... Many Other Leading Brands of Nationally Known, 
Universally Accepted Feeds, Ingredients and Supplies. 


WATERLOO MILLS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS — JOBBERS — WHOLESALERS 


Our service department offers free technical assistance to feed 
manufacturers, large and small 


MEAL AND PELLETS 


POULTRY LITTER 


BLACK LEAF 40 
HTH 15 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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New Owners Take Over 
Eberhardt-Simpson Co. 


The Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co., 
Salina, Kan., took over the business of 
the Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. Feb. 1 
and will continue to operate the firm's 
wholesale business and 40 country eleva- 
tors. The new owners are Grover M. 
Simpson, Clarence A. Romeiser and S. 
Dean Evans. 

The new company plans no changes in 
policies, personnel or services formerly 
offered by Eberhardt & Simpson. Mr. 
Simpson, who formed the original partner- 
ship with Fred Eberhardt in 1929, will con- 
tinue to be active in the new organiza- 
tion. Mr. Eberhardt is retiring from the 


With the Story of 


BUILD YOUR BUSINESS 


Complete MINERAL FEEDING 


grain business but continues as owner of 
the elevators which the new firm will 
manage for him. 

Mr. Romeiser joined Eberhardt & Simp- 
son in 1938 as manager of the country ele- 
vators. He was previously assistant man- 
ager of the flour mills at Hays City, Kan. 
Mr. Evans joined the firm in 1938 as a 
bookkeeper and progressed to manager of 
country elevators. 

@ LONG & SPENCER, Ellensburg, Wash., 
have purchased the Feeders Mill & Sup- 
ply Co. 

—— 
® DORR FEED MILL, Marcus, Iowa, has 
purchased the Wayne Grain & Coal Co. 
at Wayne, Neb. The new owners are 
Harold E. and Melvin G. Dorr. 


through 


_ Herman Nagel’s 


Formula 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE 


Today you can make and sell a complete and completely soluble mineral feed. 
All the ingredients are available together with a tested and proved ready-to-go 
merchandising plan that will build a real mineral feed business for your store. Right 
in your territory is a large volume of mineral feed sales, much of which can be yours. 


HERMAN NAGEL, Specialist in Mineral Nutrition, brings you... 


|. THE FORMULA. To make a complete soluble mineral feed mix 100 lbs. Herman 
Nagel's ''Formula B Mineral Concentrate" with 100 Ibs. salt and 800 Ibs. calcium 
carbonate from your own stock. 


2. THE INGREDIENTS YOU DON'T HAVE IN STOCK. "Formula B" provides the 
four readily available phosphates . . . the seven trace minerals livestock and 
poultry need for vigorous health . . . all in a form so soluble, it: "melts on your 


tongue." 

3. THE MERCHANDISING HELPS. Free to Herman Nagel customers . . . an 
illustrated circular in color . . . with your own brand and bag imprint on the 
back . . . which tells the story of complete mineral feeding. All you have to do to 


start building your mineral feed business is mail or hand this 
personalized sales-making circular to your prospects and cus- 
tomers. 

Write or Wire Today for Full Details about 
“FORMULA B" 


The HERMAN NAGEL CO. - 53 W. Jackson Blvd. +» Chicago 


VERNON K. REECE 


Vernon K. Reece, formerly head of the 
poultry and turkey feed department of 
Sargent Feed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been discharged from the service after 
serving three years with the army air 
corps and has purchased a poultry ranch 
near Boulder, Colo. Mr. Reece writes that 
he and his wife have 6,000 winter broilers 
ready for market and are planning to 
start 12,000 turkeys this spring. The busi- 
ness will be known as Reece Poultry 
Enterprises. 


Chase Bag Co. to Build 
New Plant at St. Louis 


To help mark the 100th anniversary of 
the Chase Bag Co. which was established 
in 1846 the company will erect a new 
modern plant and office building at St. 
Louis with over 100,000 square feet of 
floor space, according to an announce- 
ment by F. H. Ludington, New York City, 
president of the firm. The new plant will 
be built in the 5000 block on Southwest 
avenue. Construction will be of brick and 
concrete with mezzanine office space of 
15,000 square feet, Mr. Ludington said. 

@ WALTER WHITECOTTON, Jamestown, 
Ind., has purchased the Jamestown eleva- 
tor from Noel Shaffer of Crawfordsville. 


@® ARNOLD TURPIN, Somerset, Ky., has 
opened the Pulaski Feed and Produce Co. 
HERB NICKELSEN DIES 
Herbert E. Nickelsen, Clinton, Iowa, 
50, who for the past 11 years has repre- 
sented the Clinton Co. calling on the feed 
trade, died Jan. 14. Mr. Nickelsen is sur- 
vived by his widow; a son, S/Sgt. H. C. 
Nickelsen; two sisters and a brother. 
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tions that the subsidies be eliminated by 
July 1, but that ceiling prices be per- 
mitted to go up at the same time. He 
further indicated in his remarks that he 
thought it was quite likely that would not 
be done. You probably all read Presi- 
dent Truman's message to congress which 
recommended that subsidies be continued. 
Personally I see no reason why after the 
war is over Uncle Sam should help con- 
tinue to pay our grocery bills. That is 
what these subsidies amount to even 
though they served a useful purpose dur- 
ing the war. I had expected that in north- 
western Illinois where a lot of the milk 
goes for manufacturing purposes that there 
might be a modest reduction in milk prices 
during the coming year although I don't 
think it will be big enough to upset much 
the amounts of feed the dairymen use. 

Another question is, “Will we have con- 
siderable inflation in commodity prices?” 
That is, will we have further inflation in 
prices of farm products and basic raw 
materials? Our currency is tremendously 
inflated; it was inevitable that it would 
be by the way we financed the war—60 
per cent of it on borrowed money and a 
great deal of the borrowed money pro- 
vided by credit. Prices of farm products 
are twice prewar levels. Real estate of 
all classes have increased in value very 
much, especially in cities. So now we 
have a considerable degree of inflation; it 
isn't something that is going to happen— 
it is already taking place. 

There are two schools of thought about 
further inflation. One group expects a 
very marked inflation in commodity prices 
and their arguments are based simply 
on the huge supplies of money that are in 
the country seeking a home of one sort or 
another. The other school of thought ad- 
mits these inflationary tendencies but be- 
lieves there are also counter-inflationary 
tendencies which will offset them. I ex- 
pect that if you took people in my position 
as a group you would find that they would 
stand in proportion about three to two on 
the side of expected further inflation. I 
am in that minority of two. 

In the first place, why did prices go up 
and even double in wartime? Why did 
farm incomes and feed volume sales dou- 
ble? Well, it was all due to the fact that 
in wartime there was a tremendous de- 
mand for military goods and for many 
other kinds of goods. These demands were 
made effective by government deficits be- 
cause the government spent more money 
than it collected from the public in cash. 
That is what caused these figures to dou- 
ble. Every time prices have gone up dur- 
ing a war they have later gone down but 
there have been during some of these 
periods intermediary periods of high prices. 
Such demands do not continue into peace- 
time and we cease to borrow on the same 
scale. 

We are moving now toward a balanced 
budget. If you will look at the treasury 
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statements which appear every day in 
the paper you will find that we are curtail- 
ing spending while the federal income 
is holding up. We are moving toward a 
balanced budget which is a good thing but 
it isn't inflationary. These European de- 
mands which are important in supporting 
our market for farm products at the pres- 
ent will not continue for long. 

Europe will not continue to buy in this 
country on the scale she is now buying. 
She didn't after the last war and she 
won't now. Now our level of agricultural 
output is 25 per cent above prewar. With 
good incomes people eat more but one- 
fourth is a lot to consume and the only 
reason it is being absorbed at a good 
price now is that we've got exports. 

One of the basic agricultural commod- 


ities of this country is tobacco. We don't 
grow it in Illinois but it is an important 
agricultural commodity nevertheless... :It's 
bought for two and three years ahead. 
When tobacco auctions opened in Ken- 
tucky this year tobacco went down 25 
per cent in price in spite of the high 
national income. There were even stories 
in the papers that the governor of Ken- 
tucky was going to close the auction. 

The price of wool has dropped and 
when eggs move into the surplus position 
which seems inevitable we will see eggs 
decline to a support price level. 

Those are my reasons for arguing with 
the minority on this extended price infla- 
tion. We must admit that it now appears 
likely that the government will extend 
price control beyond July 1. Three or 
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THE MILL THAT PRODUCES 
The Granular Grind 


BLUE STREAK is the mill that produces 
the truly granular grind. The quality of 
the grind determines the results secured 
from the feed —and that is the factor 
that attracts and keeps customers. Take 
the grinding of oats for instance — pound 
them with heavy hammers. The oat 
groats are reduced to pasty flour hiding 
the fact that the hulls are largely split 
into uneven ragged slivers. Then take 


the thin hammer of BLUE STREAK 
operating at 1800 r.p.m. These thin 
hammers cut and grind the groats AND 
hulls into a fine granular grind, extremely 
uniform and with a minimum of flour. 
This means power saving but of far more 
importance it produces a grind that 
cannot be equaled for feeding value — 
the mealy, granular BLUE STREAK 
GRIND. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1825 SOUTH 55TH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


MILLS 
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four months ago it did not appear likely 
but now it does. The President recom- 
mended it and there is not the same type 
of opposition to the extension of price 
control beyond July 1, as there is an ex- 
tension to these subsidies. 

If price control is extended it will tend 
to retard price advances. I use the word 
retard advisedly, not prevent but retard. 
I personally hope we will see controls of 
all kinds removed at the earliest possible 
date. 

When a nation adopts certain policies 
at wartime to meet specific situations it 
cannot cast those things lightly aside when 
in many respects the war is still going on. 
It may be just a fancy of mine that price 
control will be extended because anybody 


who says for sure what congress is going 
to do is a brave man. 

If commodity inflation does come it is 
certain to be followed by deflation. It is 
hard to make the headache which follows 
inflation offset the stimulating effects of 
inflation while it is going on. 

How about the long run? One of my 
colleagues who is setting up prices for 
farm planning instructions asked me, 
“What will prices average for the five or 
six years after exports decline?” 

I told him, “Fifty per cent over 1935-39 
and 1910-14 averages.” 

This is about 25 per cent below current 
averages. He thought I was an optimist. 
I have no better opinion. This is about 
the support level which the government is 


SELL STERLING CHICK MASH 


Tere's REAL PROFIT selling blended and balanced 
Sterling Chick Mash to your customers because it’s a 


feed that means results. 


It produces fast, uniform 


growth — promotes vitality, health—does a complete 


and efficient job of building strong, sound birds. 


Gran- 


ulated coarse for easy eating — pure, safe, nutritious. 
Cash in on the big demand for this top quality chick 


builder. Place orders now. 


NORTHRUP, 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1884. 


Minneapolis 


KING CO. 


Minnesota 


now obligated to maintain through 1946 
under our postwar price support legisla- 
tion. I want to summarize it as follows: 

(1) For the immediate future there 
should be good demand, good price and 
inadequate overall feed supplies. 

(2) We will prevent further serious price 
inflation in prices of farm products. 

(3) There will be a readjustment in 
prices of our farm products when European 
demand falls off. This ought to be in the 
fall of 1946 but it will come more likely 
in 1947 although maybe not until 1948. 


Strike Thought 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


What if all cows should suddenly 
strike 

And refuse to produce milk and 
meat 

Until all farmers met their demands 

For a wage boost of more feed to 
eat? 


What if all hogs should picket and 
grunt 

Refusing to put on more pork 

And demanded their corn by the 
carload, 

With a vacation trip to New York? 


What if all hens should go into a 
molt 

Without dropping an egg fora year, 

Unless the farmer doubles their 
mash, 

With a wash of good wine or a 
beer? 


What if the farmer himself should 
strike 

And refuse to concede by an inch 

‘Til the walkout hens and pigs and 
cows 

Felt the nothing-to-get hunger 
pinch? 


Seems that labor and management 
today, 

Would be quickly willing and able 

To hasten and settle their differ- 
ences 

If they had no food on the table. 


@ MAYER GRAIN CO., Arcola, Ind., has 
built a new feed room and installed a new 
hammer mill. 


@E. E. FULTZ, Remington, Ind., has 
purchased a pat interest in the Bahler 
Feed Service. 


@ RAYMOND BELZ, Conrad, Iowa, has 
purchased the Holland Grain Co. at Hol- 
land from his son, Max. 
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VITANDRY 2000 


is a scientific blend (dry form) of D-Activated Ani- 
mal Sterols (Vitamin Ds) dispersed in Edible Wheat 
Flour. Guaranteed to contain at least 2000 A. O. 
A. C. Chick Units Vitamin D per gram, or, 900,000 
A. O. A. C. Chick Units Vitamin D per pound. Ex- 
haustive research has proven D-Activated Anmial 
Sterols (Vitamin D) as used in VITANDRY 2000 as 
effective as fish liver Vitamin D for poultry and 
turkey feeds. 


VITANDRY 


D-Activated Plant Sterol containing 10,000,000 
Vitamin D Units (U.S.P. XI) per pound in powder 
form. Vitandry D2 is a new member of the well 
known Vitand Oil and Vitandry family, a Vitamin 
D supplement for four-footed animals, Vitamin D 
makes possible the assimilation by the animal of 
"Calcium and Phosphorus" the important and nec- 


essary minerals present in the feed. 


Write for prices — data — today 


F. DREW & COMPANY, Inc. 


New York—15 East 26th Street, Zone 10 _ 
Boston—Chamber of Commerce Building, Zone 10 


= 10 miuion use uramin pence 
: 
FACTORY AND LABORATORY, BOONTON, N. 
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PENB Boosts Budget 
For 1946 by $40,000 


Members of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board voted a 50 per cent budget in- 
crease for 1946 at their midwinter meeting 
held last month at Chicago. All-over suc- 
cess of 1945 operations inspired the board 
to vote the $40,000 increase, according to 
Clyde C. Edmonds, Salt Lake City, who 
was re-elected president at*the meeting. 

All other board officers were also re- 
elected. They include: Hobart Creighton, 
Warsaw, Ind., first vice president; Hugh 
E. Gordon, Marion, Iowa, second vice 
president; O. W. Olson, Chicago, treas- 
urer; Glenn H. Campbell, Cleveland, secre- 


tary; Andrew Christie, Kingston, N. H. and 
N. R. Clark, Chicago, members gf the 
executive committee. 

Final approval was also given to merg- 
ing the New England Poultry & Egg In- 
stitute with PENB. Speakers at the meet- 
ing included: Homer Huntington, general 
manager; President Edmonds; Mr. Creigh- 
ton, chief of the USDA poultry branch; 
C. F. Smith, eastern manager of PENB; and 
Harold Rotzel, manager of the New Eng- 
land institute. 


® ROLLO BAER, Treaty, Ind., manager 
of the elevator which burned Dec. 28 has 
announced that temporary buildings are 
being constructed as replacements until 
more materials are available. 


FUL-O-PEP RAISED BIRDS AGAIN SET 
OUTSTANDING RECORDS IN THE 
1944-45 EGG LAYING CONTESTS! 


TOP HONORS in a majority of the 1944-45 
National Egg Laying Contests again 
went to Ful-O-Pep raised birds. While 
only one-third of the total hens entered 
in the 14 contests were raised on Ful-O- 
Pep Feeds, 8 of the winning pens and 9 of 
the winning hens were Ful-O-Pep raised 
birds. 


OTHER HIGH HONORS won by breeders 
who raised their birds on the Ful-O-Pep 
Rearing Plan include: 


HIGHEST PRODUCTION FOR TOTAL PENS 
entered by one breeder. Won by Harco 
Orchards and Poultry Farm, South Eas- 
ton, Mass., with 10 pens entered. An- 
other new record. 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL SUPREME 
ACHIEVEMENT TROPHY for the 5 highest 
producing pens of the year for any one 
breeder. Won by Foreman Poultry Farm, 
Lowell, Mich. This is a new World’s 
Record for aggregate egg production for 
a single breeder. 


NEW PEN RECORD FOR FLORIDA CONTEST 
established by Dixie Poultry Yards, 
Chapman, Alabama. Pen of Leghorns. 


NEW PEN RECORD FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTEST made by Foreman Poultry 
Farm, Lowell, Mich. Pen of Leghorns. 


HIGH HEN, ALL BREEDS, ALL CONTESTS, 
entered by Harco Orchards and Poultry 
Farm, South Easton, Massachusetts. 


HIGH WHITE LEGHORN HEN, ALL CONTESTS, 
entered by the Dixie Poultry Yards, 
Chapman, Alabama. 


IN ADDITION TO THESE NEW RECORDS, 
Ful-O-Pep raised birds already hold 7 
World’s Records for egg production 
among major breeds in the National 
Egg Laying Contests. 


PRODUCTION RECORDS at the Egg Laying 
Contests for the past 6 years show that 
Ful-O-Pep raised birds on the average 
laid the equivalent of 14%3 more eggs 
per hen than the average of all other 
birds entered in the contests. 


CERTAINLY these outstanding records are 
proof that Ful-O-Pep raised birds pro- 
duce well and stand up under the strain 
of heavy, continuous laying. Best of all, 
it costs less to raise pullets on the Ful-O- 
Pep restricted feeding plan than it does 
on ordinary feeding plans. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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CHARLES H. BELL 


Charles H. Bell, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed to the newly created office of 
research-production coordinator for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment by Harry A. Bullis, president. Mr. 
Bell will be chief liaison executive between 
the research department and other com- 
pany operating departments. He joined 
General Mills in 1930 and was manager 
of the grocery products promotional de- 
partment at Minneapolis when he entered 
the army air forces in 1942. Mr. Bell was 
discharged in September 1945, as a ma- 
jor. 


Menough Agency Makes 
Change in Firm Name 


Meneough, Martin & Seymour, Inc. and 
Associates is the new name for the 
Meneough Advertising Agency which has 
offices in Minneapolis and Des Moines, 
Iowa, according to an announcement by 
E. M. Meneough. Mr. Meneough said the 
incorporation was accomplished to give 
recognition to key members of the agency. 
Paul H. Martin and Melvin E. Seymour 
are the other corporation executives and 
associates include: W. W. Arnold, Paul 
Cole, Kathleen Hamilton, Verla Horswell, 
Orville Lawson, Esther Belle MacGugin, 
James I. Mitchell and Harlan Mohler. 


@® MARSHALL DUFFEY, Humboldt, Tenn., 
has purchased his father’s interest in the 
Duffey Seed & Produce Co. 


@® POLK COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Amery, Wis., has re-entered the feed busi- 
ness and has installed new grinding 
equipment. 


@ JOE DYBDAHL, Cambridge, Ill., has suc- 
ceeded Spencer Johnstone as manager of 
the Osco and Orion elevators and feed 
business for the Henry Service Co. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


soybean production really began to in- 
crease rapidly beginning in 1937, since 
which time soybean prices have averaged 
77 per cent more per bushel than corn. 

Another important sign that augurs for 
reduced soybean acreage is the repeated 
recommendations of some of the agronomy 
experts at Several of our leading agricul- 
tural experiment stations to reduce soy- 
bean acreage by as much as 30 per cent 
cs a soil conservation measure. 

It seems that in view of the need for 
more proteins for efficient livestock pro- 
duction, that other equally satisfactory 
cpproaches to our soil conservation policy 
would be more in order than reducing soy- 
bean acreage. Better crop rotations, more 
liberal and widespread use of fertilizers, 
‘arming on the contour—all offer great 
possibilities as soil conservation measures. 
There is no doubt that it would he!p con- 
serve our soils if we returned all cultivated 
acres to grass but that might be rather 
hard on the human race. Soybeans prop- 
erly inoculated and harvested with com- 
bines for grain remove less plant foods 
from our soil than many other crops. The 
problem of agriculture must be viewed 
as a whole—not in piece-meal lots. 

Another disturbing factor is a prelimi- 
nary survey made by production adjust- 
ment committees in each state which have 
es imated that it will pay farmers to pro- 
duce no more than 7,160,000 acres of soy- 
beans for harvest in the postwar period. 
A group of staff members of the U.S.D.A. 
estimate that under a full employment 
situation in 1959 it will pay farmers to 
raise 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres of soy- 
beans for harvest. During the past four 
years, we have harvested s!‘ightly over 
10,000,000 acres per year for beans. As 
you will note, all of these signs point to a 
decrease instead of an increase in soybean 
acreage. Personally, I am not that pessi- 
mistic. I believe we will see increased 
soybean acreage when we get squared 
away under a free economy. 


ow 


oppe > 


“How do ya expect a guy to sleep with that 
blasted bell a-ringing?" 
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Another factor which will have its effect 
on soybean acreage in the years to come 
is the price of edib!'e and industrial oils. 
Government experts believe that we may 
consume around 11,000,000,000 pounds of 
oils and fats in the postwar period. Of this 
11,000,090,000 pounds about two-thirds 
would be edible and one-third inedible. 
These same experts calculate that we wiil 
produce around 10,000,000,000 pounds of 
fats and oi's annually. Thus, it would 
seem that on the oil consumption side we 
could stand a crop of 309,009,000 bushels 
of soybeans if other oil sources remain 
telatively stalionary, providing we didn't 
import any oils or if we exported edible 
oi's in the same amount as we import in- 
edible oils. As an explanation of these 
figures, you wi!l note that it is estimated 


consumption will exceed production by a 
billion pounds. An additional 100,000,000 
bushels of beans would produce this bil- 
lion pounds of oil. 

Since it seems we are nearer a satura- 
tion point domestically on oils than we 
are on protein meals, ii may mean that 
protein meals in the future will have to 
carry a higher percentage of the cost of 
soybeans than at present. At the present 
time the returns on meal and oil per bushel 
of beans are about equal. 

If corn in the postwar period shou!d drop 
to 60 cents per bushel and soybeans to 1.20 
per bushel and soybean oil to 5 cen's per 
pound, soybean oil meal would have to 
se'l at nearly present levels to enable 
processors to operate. Could your cvus- 
tomers afford to buy your concentrates 
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= Scores of “Premier” dealers have 
it proven to their own profit that it’s 

[rT as easy to sell a wanted building 
(ready for quick, easy assembly by 


inexpert help) as to sell a bag of 
feed or a box of chicks! 
If you have the courage, capital and 
help, here is the House Line to help you 


roll up a big volume and large profits. 
A hot tip! Assemble a 216 House on your 
property for storage, sales room and 
demonstration. That sells ‘em. Prices, 
agency proposition and House Catalog 
mailed on request. 


THE NATIONAL IDEAL co. 
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Toledo 4, Ohio 
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made from $45, bulk Decatur, soybean oil 
meal if corn is worth only 60 cents on the 
farm? Suppose, for example, you buy the 
meal at $45, bulk Decatur, and by sup- 
plementing it with other proteins, vita- 
mins, and minerals, you produce a com- 
pletely balanced hog ration. What could 
your hog feed customers afford to pay for 
such a concentrate? 

Ten bushels of corn is required to make 
100 pounds of pork. 

Six bushels of corn plus 50 pounds of 
your concentrate will make 100 pounds of 
pork. 

Ten bushels of corn at 60 cents per 
bushel equals $6.00. 

Four bushels of corn saved equals 50 
pounds of hog concentrate. 

Four bushels of corn at 60 cents equals 
$2.40. 

Fifty pounds of concentrate has a value 
of $2.40. 

One hundred pounds of concentrate has 
a value of $4.80 or $96 per ton. 

If you prefer to use the figure of 12 
bushels of corn to produce 100 pounds of 
pork, which many people claim is more 
nearly correct, your hog concentrate would 
have a value of $144 per ton. 

At the present time there are about 140 
soybean mills in the country with equip- 
ment to crush 172,000,000 bushels of soy- 
beans annually, which exceeds the supply 
of beans we have had available for crush- 
ing in any year by some 20,000,000 bushels. 
This figure does not include any mills 
which crush soybeans on a part-time basis. 
Does this have any significance to the 


must carry on! . 


formula feed manufacturer? Yes, I believe 
it does. I believe it means that it isn't 
likely that you will buy soybean oil meal 
at bargain counter prices in the postwar 
period. Crushing capacity in excess of 
the supply of raw materials will mean 
strong bidding for soybeans with the full 
year’s crush going to those who can pay 
the most for the beans by getting the 
most for their products and maintaining 
the lowest cost of production in their own 
plants. As Jimmy Durante would say, 
“Everybody's trying to get into the act,” 
and a lot of them have succeeded in do- 
ing so—not only in the soybean industry 
but in the mixed feed industry as well. 
The feeding of livestock is fast becoming 
a highly specialized scientific job. Because 


of this the formula feed manufacturer is 
destined to play an ever increasing part 
in the feeding and management of our 
livestock industry. 

The future of the formula feed industry is 
dependent on adequate supplies of pro- 
tein meals to permit the compounding of 
tations which will produce more pounds 
of top quality livestock products at lower 
costs. I cannot visualize a successful live- 
stock industry, nor a successful formula 
feed industry, without large supplies of 
protein concentrates. 

When the time comes in the future when 
the sales manager will again spend sleep- 
less nights and the purchasing agent can 
take a day off, keep in mind that it is the 
man with the top quality product at a fair 
price who will win the game. Top quality 
livestock products, efficiently produced, 
tarely show a loss in any year. When 
feed-livestock rations are bad, keep in 
mind that they will again be good in the 
near future because of adjustments that 
the poor feeders will be forced to make. 
Remember, that feed-livestock price ratios 
are nearly always good for the efficient 
feeder. It is your job, and that of the en- 
tire food industry, in conjunction with the 
agricultural colleges and extension serv- 
ices, to use every facility at our command 
to spread the gospel of good feeding and 
efficient management. It is the life blood 
of our industry. It is the salvation of our 
livestock enterprise. 

@ RUSSELL HARDIN, Albany, Mo., has 
purchased the A. V. Gregory feed business. 


THROUGHOUT 
THE MIDDLEWEST 


CONDENSED: 
BUTTERMILK, 


ERCHANTS CREAMERY Co 


536 LIVINGSTON ST. 
CINCINNATI 
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AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 


Fear of defeat seems a dominant charac- 
teristic of much of our business philosophy 
these days. Hesitancy to tackle the seem- 
ingly “impossible” retards many a busi- 
ness fight that should be aggressively 
waged. 

Within the last three weeks, literally 
hundreds of men in the feed trade have 
told me that, in their opinion, the only 
possible solution of the existing maldistri- 
bution of feed grains and. proteins is the 
complete removal of OPA price ceilings — 
yet, many of these emphatic believers in 
the restoration of a free market in grains 
and feeds through the removal of gov- 


Austin W. Carpenter is a member of 
the New York State Emergency Food 
commission and executive director of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 
His opinions, as expressed in this column, 
are his own and are not necessarily shared 
by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


ernment controls are just as‘ thoroughly 
convinced that any effort to force removal 
of price controls is equivalent to bucking 
against a stone wall. “There’s no use 
trying,” they say, and refuse to join in a 
bold and aggressive campaign to ac- 
complish removal of government controls. 

Fundamentally, these less courageous 
feed people fear the skyrocketing of feed 
prices that seems inevitable if price con- 
trols are removed. In the first place, they 
fear that somewhere along the line when 
supply and demand come in balance, 
they might be caught in the pinch of 
radically declining prices with too heavy 
inventories. Secondly, they fear that 
farmers revolting against inflated feed 
prices would place the blame for their 
occurrence on the feed trade that recom- 
mended and urged removal of price ceil- 
ings. 

Isn't it true, however, that maldistribu- 
tion of grains and feeds will never end 
until a “free” market based on supply and 
demand is re-established? If “yes” is the 
tight answer, then why not courageously 
move to demand removal of all price con- 
trols? Surely, the Northeast will have such 
a radical reduction in livestock as to al- 
most wreck its agriculture unless free mar- 
kets again become a reality. With the 
future of both the feed trade and agri- 
culture at stake, the fear of defeat in an 
all-out effort to remove price ceilings 
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should be completely banished from our 
thinking and action. 

If the fight is lost — what of it? General 
Wainwright lost a great fight but he and 
his men waged it for a great cause and 
lost against overwhelming odds. 

When the General came back to Amer- 
ica, the spontaneous welcome that greet- 
ed him equalled that extended to any of 
our heroes, and why? Simply because he 
fought a great fight in a great cause 
against great odds. Had he and the gal- 
lant men he led assumed the same atti- 
tude that many in our feed trade now take 
on the “impossibilities” of success in fight- 
ing vigorously for the only philosophy they 
consciously believe will save the day, we 
still might have a war on our hands. 


If the removal of price controls is the 
only realistic solution of straightening out 
maldistribution of grain and feeds, then 
let’s put up the fight necessary to gain 
this point, regardless of the overwhelming 
odds, and even in the face of the proba- 
bility that it is one of the impossibles. 


@ MOREMAN SIMMONS, Irvington, Ky., 
has purchased an interest in the Trent & 
Board feed store from Ova Board. 


© J. I. WEEKS, Thermopolis, Wyo., has pur- 
chased the General Feed store from Paul 
Dusapin. 


@ PAT THOMPSON, Benton, Ky., is build- 
ing a new feed mill at 13th and Poplar 
streets. 


Soybean 


And itll make your business big, Mr. 
Feed Manufacturer, Mr. Feed Dealer 
and Mr. Feed Mixer. Because Swift’s 
Soybean Oil Meal in your livestock 
feeds brings in new customers and re- 
peat orders from old ones. (1) It isa 
good source of high-quality protein 
and other important nutrients. (2) It 
adds appetite appeal to livestock and 
poultry feeds. (3) It gives the right 
balance to your formulas. (4) It is 
always uniform in quality and gives 
dependable results. 

When buying Soybean Oil Meal 
from...or when selling soybeans to 
... Swift & Company, you can rely on 
Swift’s prompt, friendly service. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Mills at: Champaign, III. Cairo, Ill. 
Des Moines, lowa Fostoria, Ohio Blytheville, Arke 
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DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Distributors For 


/ Minnesota, North Dakota 
South Dakota and 

| | 3 Northern Wisconsin 


The Pioneer” ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 

| STALEY’S St 

| NOPCO 
ARMOUR’S 
W PACIFIC MOLASSES Co’s. 


Cane Blackstrap Molasses 


MANAMAR 
OMALASS 


MANEY BROTHERS 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


M 
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Packaging Feed in Small Bags 


. Thousands of individuals are 
keeping a few rabbits, a dozen 
hens for eggs. a small flock of 
Pigeons for squabs. Added ail 
together they represent a large 
market for laying mash, hen 
scratch, pellets, and mixed pro- 
cessed feeds in small bags. Pack- 
aging is ideally handled in paper 
bags on high-speed EXACT 
WEIGHT Scales especially de- 
signed for the operation. The mod- 
el (illustrated) is 
the most popular 
scale in the in- 
dustry. It works 
anywhere on 
floor,low benches 

. has a top- 
reading dial in 
fraction ounces... 
dustproof dash- 


The W. J. Small Sales Co. | “= 


WEIGHT SCA 
THE EXACT G SCALE CO 


701 W. Fifth Avenue Columbus 8, Ohio 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Dept. A9, 783 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


; There is no substitute for Exact Weight 
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—heffelfinger 
(Continued from page 15) 


the wants of consumers grow. Economists 
point out that the middleman's—note the 
plural—portion of the consumer dollar 
tends to increase but the share to each 
individual middleman tends to drop. That 
is, the wants of consumers are growing 
and men supply these wants; but the effi- 
ciency of distribution is increasing so that 
each middleman in that chain of distribu- 
tion takes a lower rate of his service per 
unit of goods distributed. The housewife 
cannot demand a certain type of bakery 
bread, delivered daily to her home, in 
carefully sealed packages and sliced ready 
for use without expecting that somewhere 
between the producer and the housewife 
the cost of distribution has grown. 

I suppose every man here has some- 
times wondered if—after hearing all of 
the farm relief arguments over many 
years—he could not write, at last, a farm 
plan that would be fair to all concerned 
and fitting to the national economy. 

But once the task is begun, difficulties 
appear. Farm relief is written largely as 
the result of surplus production in certain 
crops at certain times. We are told that 
wheat priced in the markets below some 
given level is unfair to the producer—that 
he does not enjoy “parity” with other 
national groups. As a'result of this lack 
of parity it is often pointed out that the 
whole national income scale drops. Some 
believe that the value of national produc- 
tion must be seven times the value of the 
production of agriculture, so that to get 
naiional economic health we must have 
a high production and income level for 
farmers. That may be the old question 
about which comes first, the hen or the 
egg, but we in the grain business have 
long known that our own prosperily is 
directly tied to the prosperity of the grain 
producer. In later years there has been 
much economic argument that farm pros- 
perity comes only when there is a high 
level of industrial employment, at good 
wages. 

At the turn of this century more than 30 
per cent of our people were on farms; 
today just 18 per cent are on farms. 
Obviously to have frozen that 30 per cent 
to the farms, either by the lure of guar- 
anteed high farm prices or by occupation 
edict, would have resulted in an over- 
population on farms today and in very 
low income per farm worker. Freedom 
of movement between farms and cities has 
resulted in a greater mechanization of 
farming and vastly improved agricultural 
methods, with better prospective income 
to those remaining on farms. 

It may take some years yet to under- 
stand that government is not a separate 
entity which can provide economic health 
to each of its members. Inevitably it 
must be that production is the first key to 
prosperity, and that production must be 
balanced with distribution, processing and 
consumption. That it cannot be done by 
federal law is one of the simple discoveries 
yet to be made. Neither can labor nor 
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agriculture claim for itself a greater share 
of the national economy by force of law. 

Let us keep in mind that much farm 
legislation has been based upon recurrent 
surpluses in certain crops—notably wheat 
and cotton. The talk and fear of these 
surpluses has led too many of us to be- 
lieve that America produces food in ex- 
travagant surplus normally. But for the 
past 10 years before the war our nation 
was on a net import basis for all agri- 
cultural products. We really need more 
total food production if our low income 
groups are to be better fed or else more 
imports. In regard to wheat there is un- 
doubtedly a surplus in many years to 
make it a recurrent surplus in our esti- 
mates. But many acres now in wheat can 
be planted to other crops which are pro- 
duced at or below national demand. Ad- 
justment is more important in the farm 
relief scheme than is an artificial relief 
itself. 

Our government has provided 2,000,000,- 
000 of dollars for supporting farm prices 
for two years ahead. For supporting an 
artificial economy. How much that 2,000,- 
000,000 could do if it were directed at 
increasing the demand for agricultural 
commodities, better food for more people 
and wider use of farm products in in- 
dustry! 

Using the surplus crop wheat as an 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF A FEED 
MANUFACTURER 
(1946 Version) 
Every time we pick up the ‘phone 
We steady ourselves for a boisterous tone. 
And nearly every time we're right, 
Someone's out of feed and ready to fight. 


“The war is over — What the hell? 

I can’t stay open with nothing to sell. 

I've spent lots of money advertising your 
junk 

Now the service you give me is really 
the bunk.” 


Now, wait just a minute 

Let's check up and see 

There is no need my kidding you 
Or your kidding me. 


*Our records are clear and they are all 
up to date. 

They show the full picture and clearly 
relate 

That we've sent you more feed in the 
quarter that's past 

Than you wanted to buy in the year’be- 
tore last. 


So remember, old boy, we have many like 
you, 

They're needing more feed and are holler- 
ing too. 

You are on your toes that is all very 
fine — 


But, haven't you heard of W.F.O. 9? 


We too are hustling and standing at bat 
But, we can’t pull protein from out of a hat. 
“Oh, that is different! Now I see the ball— 
I promise the next time to pay for my 
call.” 
B. D. Eddie 


example let us examine some of the prin- 
cipal proposals of relief made, and some 
of the objections brought against them. 

First, let us consider the plans prepared 
for disposal of the surplus as a means of 
attaining farm prosperity. 

There are three principal variants of 
this proposal for handling the surplus. The 
first is to have some agency gain control of 
the surplus so that the domestic popula- 
tion will have to bid up a fair price level 
for the remainder, then to dump this sur- 
plus portion abroad under one of various 
schemes. A scheme proposed early in 
farm relief planning was merely to dump 
it at whatever price it would bring and 
at whatever point it could be sold. The 
loss would be paid either by the agency 
which took over the control of the surplus 
or the very low returns from dumping 
would be returned to the American pro- 
ducers and serve to discourage their sur- 
plus production. 

The second general idea for the surplus 
is some variation of the old export deben- 
ture plan whereby an exporter of wheat 
would get a credit on imports. Here the 
government would merely take out of its 
customs pocket the funds needed to finance 
the export debenture. The dumping would 
not be so obvious, since it could not be 
tossed out regardless of price and the 
debenture would put a brake on the ex- 
port price level. Under this first and 
second plan for handling the surplus, there 
is the immediate objection that foreign 
nations, certainly in some instances, would 
not like it and would react against it. 
There is another objection in that it is 
fallacious to believe that any amount of 
wheat can be dumped into the world mar- 
ket at any price; there would come in- 
stances where no wheat could be sold 
abroad at any price. The other, and per- 
haps principal objection to this or any 
other two price system is that our own 
nationals would face a high or parity 
price for bread at home, while financing 
low-cost bread to foreigners. 

A third general proposal is that govern- 
ments agree among themselves that the 
exporting nations will limit their produc- 
tion and their exports and that the import 
nations will guarantee to take their sup- 
plies at a world-agreed price which they 
hope will be fair to both export and im- 
port nations. Some exports would be 
continued under this plan, at a world fair 
price but presumably much lower than 
the parity price in America, the govern- 
ment standing the loss on exports or 
assessing the loss back on the farmers. 

_ There are other plans which, in a sense, 
are built upon the theory that there should 
be no exports or very few. Then if the 
export price is unfavorable we should con- 
fine ourselves to production for home use. 
America has built up in its agricultural 
adjustment act machinery to accomplish 
this. It is given power to limit acreage 
on a national, state, county and individual 
farm basis. It provides marketing quotas, 
penalities for marketing beyond quotas 
and a loan and support program whereby 
excess production, even under the pro- 
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gram, could be taken over by the govern- 
ment under a loan or a support price. 
Congress has pledged a high support 
price level for wheat and other crops for 
two years after the cessation of hostilities. 
That pledge threatens our marketing sys- 
tem because it almost guarantees that 
future crops will, under favorable produc- 
tion, come into government control or 
ownership. The pledge is extended to the 
basic crops, wheat and corn in our field, 
and to the Steagall commodities, in our 
field soybeans and flax. It is a pledge 


that the price to the producer will not 
fall below 90 per cent of parity price. 
We understand that this pledge was 
emergency economics but it is a pledge 
made and we do not ask Congress to re- 
pudiate it. We believe that Congress can 


40 to 150 
Engine or Motor Drive 


make its pledge effective without resort- 
ing to the participation of the government 
in actual buying or woning of wheat. 
Let the world market be reflected for those 
two or three crops ahead, and the farmer 
paid the difference between this world 
market prices and some agreed-upon fair 
price, whether it be parity or somewhat 
less. The payments could come from the 
treasury and perhaps best from there in 
order that the congressmen can count the 
cost of their pledge. But also it could 
come from a sort of tax or levy at the 
level of transportation, distribution or 
processing of the wheat, the amount of the 
levy being available for complementary 
payments to farmers. This is not held 
forth as sound economics; it is held as 
an alternative to the effects of high loans 


Variety 


Grinding 


“America’s Leading HAammewmill” 


LOWER COSTS — BETTER PRODUCTS — BIGGER PROFITS 


Whatever your production problems you'll find a profitable 
answer in these rugged, smooth-running, superbly efficient 
Hammermills. Thousands of custom grinders as well as many 
of the world’s largest millers have standardized on Jacobson 
UNIVERSALS for new installations and replacements. 


Prompt delivery of several sizes. 


Write today for complete information. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. 
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and support prices from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. It is held out for the same 
period under which Congress pledged its 
high supports but only for that period. 

You will ask if we discard parity prices 
for farmers at the end of that period. No. 
Parity is a desirable goal. But whether 
the national economy has a right, much 
less a duty to guarantee parity to any 
group of its society, is doubtful. If the 
farmer has the right to guarantee parity, 
why is not the right available to every 
person in every occupation that contributes 
to the national prosperity? It seems to 
many of us that our lawmakers, and to 
an extent our farm leaders, have put their 
emphasis on a price-by-law rather than 
a price-by-demand. 

We believe that wheat can be used in 
much greater quantity than in normal 
prewar years if we make a better diet 
available in America to the lower income 
groups, and if we will develop wheat- 
using industries. Both are possible and 
have been proposed. One of the facts 
of this past war was the percentage of 
our young men rejecied by the army be- 
cause of prewar years of faulty nutrition. 
Surely a nation with a surplus of food- 
stuffs cannot afford to allow any portion 
of its employed and employable popula- 
tion to work on a substandard diet. Nor 
can we afford to rear children without 
adequate diets. Availability of a satis- 
factory diet to many low income groups 
would immediately and greatly stimulate 
use of farm products. In the end, indus- 
try must provide employment at wages 
sufficient to allow these groups to pur- 
chase their own adequate foods, but for a 
time government might better subsidize 
these satisfactory diets than to subsidize 
an artificial price economy. And indusiry, 
we have come to learn, can use our grains. 

From grains we can make automobile 
fuel, automobile tires, plastics, medicinals, 
dry ice and a long list of products that will 
be more widely used in a modern world. 
Right now the use of grains for industrial 
products seems to revolve around the price 
factor, but our chemists have only begun 
to discover uses for our farm products in 
industry, and the next generation will 
marvel at how little we know of their 
potential use. Oil and metals are mined 
from the ground and are _ exhaustible. 
Starch from grain is inexhaustible. 

For the short run, let’s examine the 
return to world prices for grains, with the 
government's pledge upheld by supple- 
mentary payments from one of the sources 
we have mentioned. Then for the long 
run, let us look more toward demand than 
to the maintenance of an artificial economy, 
which in the end must break down and 
hurt the nation. 


@ HERMAN KLASSEN, Newton, Kan., has 
taken over management of the Berry Feed 
store. 


@ R. A. KULLMER, Dysart, Iowa, owner of 
the Evergreen Hatcheries at Dysart, 
La Porte City and Belle Plaine, has pur- 
chased the two elevators and feed business 
of the Whitney Elevator Co., Dysart. 
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Plan Campaign to Boost 
Nation's Cotton Crop 


Larger supplies of vitally needed cotton- 
seed cake and meal for livestock feed 
next fall are the aim of a nation-wide 
campaign being sponsored by the cotton 
oil industry, according to an announcement 
by A. L. Ward, Dallas, Tex., educational di- 
rector of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts association. 

The industry is expanding its educational 
and advertising program to foster bigger 
cotton crops, Mr. Ward said. “We’re try- 
ing to help cotton farmers understand the 
need for increased production and aiding 
practices that will make cotton more pro- 
ductive and profitable,” he explained. 

More than 325,000 leaflets dealing with 
cotton production have been distributed in 
the past two seasons. A new folder, “Cot- 
ton Measures Up to Your Needs,” is now 
being given wide circulation. Extensive 
farm paper advertising, publicity releases 
and speeches by industry leaders have 
also been used as part of the more-cotton 
plan. 

Individual cotton oil mills are planning 
publication of more than 1,000 local news- 
paper advertisements stressing “Reasons 
for Growing More Cotton in 1946” this 
spring, when farmers begin planting. Co- 
operating with the association are state 
crushing associations, ginning organiza- 
tions and bankers. 

Among the promotional ideas being used 


to foster greater production include: prizes 
to farmers in production contests, personal 
contacts by trained field representatives, 
distribution of better planting seed and 
poisons for control of cotton insects. 

Mr. Ward stressed the importance to 
livestock growers of increased cotton pro- 
duction and explained, “Our industry is 
doing everything within its power to insure 
larger 1946 production of the raw material 
that must be grown and delivered to oil 
mills before cottonseed feed products, oil 
and other needed products can be manu- 
factured.” 


"So that's what's been happening to the 
water in my swimming pool!" 


Eastern Federation Sets 
1946 Convention Dates 


The Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants will hold its annual meeting and 
Keener Competitive Era planning con- 
vention at the Commodore hotel in New 
York City June 14-15, according to an 
announcement by Kenneth E. Eldred, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., president of the organiza- 
tion. 

Austin W. Carpenter, executive director 
of the federation, has been given a blank 
check to make the 1946 meeting the biggest 
ever held in the northeast, Mr. Eldred 
said. He predicted many new and novel 
program features under Mr. Carpenter's 
direction. Over 1,000 feed men are ex- 
pected to attend the federation meeting 
and early hotel reservations are absolutely 
essential, Mr. Eldred advised. 


Peterson Elected Head 
of Memphis Exchange 


A. C. Peterson, branch manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co. at Memphis, Tenn., was 
elected president of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange at the organization's 64th 
annual election held recently. John J. 
Pepin, office manager for L. B. Lovitt, was 
chosen vice president. Both elections were 
unanimous. 

Directors elected included: S. F. Clark, 
H. L. George, L. B. Lovitt, A. A. Williams, 
E. Jappe, R. W. Farmer, Charles G. Robin- 
son and J. Stuart Buxton. 


For VITA 


So necessary to maintain your 
standard of Feed Quality — it’s 


no gamble with Sardilene. 


The high physical qualities of 
Sardilene, and its biological stand- 
ardization, assure proven results 
for those who include this High-Vitamin 
product in their poultry and livestock 


feeds. 


S A and D 


These intrinsic values of Sardilene are the result QUALIT GUARANTEED 


of decades of experience in fishery products, plus 
pioneering scientific research and development. 


Yes, you can be sure when you get Sardilene. 
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(Continued from page 40) 


cating farmers to the bigger profits they 
can make through feeding quality mixed 
feeds. Ottumwa is only a short distance 
from Fairfield and the Ottumwa radio s‘a- 
tion, KBIZ, airs Pollock spot announcements 
daily. The radio advertising cos's $34 
a week under a six weeks’ contract. The 
Pollocks are now helping sponsor a vic- 
tory program that has the big job of con- 
vincing cilizens they should hold on to 
their war bonds. Presenied in coopera- 
tion with the treasury department the spon- 
soring merchants use only 50 words of 


their own commercials on the show. Busi- 
ness and patriotic service blend with 
amazing success. 

But John Pollock isn’t content with his 
present advertising set-up for he feels it 


hasn't entirely proved iiself yet. He's now 
compiling a big mailing list and plans di- 
rect mail advertising to supplement his 
other mediums. 

“Keeping our name before the public is 
a basic necessity in our business,” says 
John Pollock. “Sooner or later almost 
everyone in the community needs some- 
thing we se'l. Their memory, sharpened 
by our advertising, usually brings them 
to us,” he explains. 

Accurate records on resulis from feed, 
egg, poultry and cream advertising are 


Here is @ typical 
hammermill 
lation —The ‘fries 
swings awey from - 
the chute for quick: 


Above is a typical Eriez installation in a 
wood chute. The compact ERIEZ can be 
installed where a 6- or 7-inch space 
exists on chutes, feed tables or hoppers. 
Her 


©, a minimum 18-inch length of 
has been required. 


T 


HE wide preference for Eriez Magnets by leading 
feed mills in North America for cleaning iron 
and steel trash from products in process is based 
on the following advantages: 

. Lowest in Cost (4- or 5-inch ERIEZ, $35.00). 
. Lightest and Most Compact. 

. Easiest to Install—No Operating Cost. 


Unconditional 10-year Free Service Guarantee. 


. If specified, available with Stainless Steel 


Face Plate. 
Made Any Size to Fit Your Requirements. 
MOST PROTECTION PER DOLLAR. 


In addition to cleaning your product, ERIEZ Magnets 
(1) prevent damage to machinery; (2) eliminate a 
fire hazard; and (3) prevent possible death to live 
stock and poultry. 


Write today for Bulletin 101 giving full details. 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Ease 12H Stuer Euzg. Pennsylvania 
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being kept in order to evaluate each. 
Then Mr. Adams and the Pollocks will go 
into a huddle and decide how they'll 
change their promotional program. if 
newspaper ads are proving more success- 
ful they'll cut down on movie trailers, or 
vice versa if the movies pull better. 

Probably no other feed dealers in the 
country keep such late business hours as 
the Pollocks do on Saturday night. “| 
think we've got a little of the owl in us,” 
explains John Pollock, “because we don’t 
mind seliing at night—even after mid- 
night.” 

The Pollocks probably are right because 
owls are plenty wise. So are the two 
brothers who a year ago never thoughi 
they'd be successful feed dealers in Fair- 
field, Iowa, today. 

Robert H. Griffiths has been appointed 
general purchasing agent for Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment by Harold J. Buist, president. He 
succeeds Louis F. Springer who died Jan. 

. Griffiths has served cs Mr. Spring- 
er's gg siace joining the firm 13 
years ago. Previous!y he wes associated 
wih Mandel Bros. department store and 
Rosenbaum Bros. Grain Co. in Chicago. 
He is a member of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Feed Club. 


Beaven, Engel to Buy 
Standard Milling Co. 


J. C. Beaven, president, and W. C. Engel, 
vice president of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, have announced that they have 
entered ia‘to a contract for purchase of the 
firm's milling and grain elevators, floor 
brand names, inventories and miscel- 
laneous assets. 

Final purchase date has not yet been 
announced pending financing arrange- 
ments being completed by the new cor- 
poration. All officers and administrative 
and sales personnel have been invited to 
remain with the new company. Some 
personne! who formerly were engaged in 
family flour distribution for Best Foods, Inc. 
will also join the business. 

® COOKE WHOLESALE FEED CO., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been incorporated by V. V. 
Cooke, Earl O. Goodman and Almond 
Cooke. 


@ FARM FEED MANUFACTURING CO., 
Litchfield, Minn., has purchased the Farm- 
ers Exchange elevator at Grove City from 
Joseph Hartung. 
W. T. CHAPMAN DIES 

William T. Chapman, Minneapolis, man- 
ager of the Midland Hay & Feed Co. and 
vice president of the Excelsior Milling Co., 
died Jan. 27 at the age of 58. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. Mr. Chapman was 
once a large-scale hay dealer but for the 
past 15 years has been identified with the 
millfeed industry through his association 
with Midland, an affiliate of the Reliance 
Feed Co. Mr. Chapman was active at his 
office until Jan. 25. 
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CARL H. SCHROEDER 


Carl H. Schroeder, director of poultry 
research and service for General Mills, Inc., 
at Larro Research Farm, Detroit, died Feb. 
13 of injuries resulting from an automobile 
accident. Mr. Schroeder joined Larro 21 
years ago when the firm was known as 
the Larrowe Milling Co. and succeeded 
A. F. Rolf as research director at the De- 
troit farm a year ago after 18 years as as- 
sociate director. He was a member of the 
General Mills formula feeds products con- 
trol committee and an executive board 
member of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ association committee on nutrition. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Expands 
Research Personnel 


Consistent with its large expanding 
postwar production and distribution pro- 


gram, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles . 


City, Iowa, has announced the appoint- 
ment of several new members in its re- 
search division. These appointments to- 
gether with the return of several service- 
men previously associated with the re- 
search branch of the laboratory will en- 
able the company to devote increasing 
attention to scientific investigation of 
poultry and livestock diseases and addi- 
tional time to new product development 
according to Dr. J. E. Salsbury, president. 

Dr. K. B. Kerr, who for the past two 
years has done research work in Brazil, 
has been appointed to head the helmin- 
thology department. He received his 
doctor’s degree at John Hopkins university 
and served on the faculty of Washington 
university, St. Louis, and the University 
of Tennessee. 

Named to direct activities of the bacter- 
iology department is Dr. O. H. Peterson, 
who was an army captain engaged in 
wartime bacteriological research during 
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World War II. Two new chemists who 
have joined the laboratory are Clarence 
E. Lovell, recently city chemist for the city 
of Waterloo, Iowa, and J. H. La Follette, 
formerly chief chemist for the U. S. Rubber 
Co. at Des Moines. Mr. Lovell will serve 
as analytical chemist while La Follette 
will head the manufacturing processes de- 
partment. 

The research library will be under the 
direction of Dr. Eunice Walde who comes to 
the laboratories from Iowa State college 
where she was on the chemistry faculty. 

Employes who are rejoining the Sals- 
bury staff after serving in the armed forces 
or in governmental agencies include: Dr. 
Hugh Lightbody, who will direct the edu- 
cational department and head the Dr. 


Salsbury school of poultry diseases; F. F. 

McKay who resumes his work as zoologist; 

and Dr. A. W. Walde, organic chemist. 


@ ROLAND REINDERS, Elm Grove, Wis., 
of Reinders Bros. has returned from West 
Palm Beach, Fla., where he spent a three- 
weeks’ winter vacation. 

NAME NORDVAL VICE PRESIDENT 

Stuart Nordval, in charge of purchases 
tor Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
has been named a vice president of the 
firm according to an announcement by 
Wirt D. Walker, president. Mr. Nordval, 
who has been a member of the Arcady 
staff for over 20 years, has also been 
elected to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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YOUR equipment! 


smaller sizes. 
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HAMMERMILL 
PRODUCTION 


DAY DUAL-CLONE 
DUST COLLECTOR 


IN one actual and typical feed mill ex- 
perience — production was increased from 
4500 to 6000 Ibs. per hour on the same 
grinder by changing from a long cone 
dust: collector to a DUAL-CLONE. De- 
creased back pressure did it. Why not get FULL production from 


Patented DUAL-CLONE design utilizes to the utmost the basic 
principles of cyclonic separation — assuring LOW RESISTANCE, 
HIGH SEPARATING EFFICIENCY, low maintenance cost, compact 
design, easy installation. Available in bolted flange construction 
shown above (Design 2) for more compact shipping and easier inside 
installations, especially of larger sizes. !-piece cone (Design 1} in 


EASY INSTALLATION 


sign makes it easy to fit in with your equipment. 


The DAY Bag Cleaner Unit 


usually required for the same capacity—because of the low resistance 


of the DAY DUAL-CLONE. Made in 3 types to meet all needs. 


You'll find profitable reading in “Day DUST CON- 
TROL in the Grain Industry.” 


The DAY Company 


818 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
P. O. Box 70, Ft. William, Ont., Canada 


is another advantage of the 
DUAL-CLONE. Its compact de- 


can be operated with 
a smaller motor than 


Write for a copy. 
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And then he suddenly dashed for the 
‘phone. 

“Holy smokes,” he shouted. “It's after 
six o'clock and ma sure will be madder 
than a hornet, ‘cause I'm late for dinner. 
But I'll tell you what I'll do I'll ask her 
what she’s havin’ and also if you and 
Mickey can come home with me tonight.” 

After Lem had calmed Mrs. Jones down 
he turned to Mickey and Joe and an- 
nounced: 

“It's your favorite, boys stewed 
chicken and dumplin’s and there's plenty 
of it.” 


“It's a deal,” agreed Mickey and Joe 
in unison. 

Yes, it was a dull, blizzardy day, in- 
deed, in the Hickory Grove Feed store, 
dull as far as business was concerned. 
But with all the ideas hatched around 
the red-hot stove, it looks like things will 
soon be buzzing. To which Spot, the 
warehouse cat, quietly absorbing all the 
conversation, mewed approval as the trio 
of planners headed out the door. 


@ KEITH JESSE, Hurley, Wis., has pur- 
chased the Norman Anderson mill from its 
owner who has moved to Mercer. 


@ H. L. BEEZLEY, West Bolivar, Mo., has 
purchased the Guinn Feed store at Bolivar 
from Roscoe Guinn. 


@ Under official test or private management, a hen’s capacity 
to lay is proven only when she is fed enough of the right feed 
ingredients to yield all the eggs that are bred into her. 


Similarly, the hatchability of her eggs and the vigor and 
growth of her chicks are vitally affected by the quality of the 
breeder mash and the chick starter measured in terms of the 
content and the availability of the food essentials in them. 


Milk has played an important role in some of the most suc- 
cessful rations used from coast to coast. For maximum yield, 
strong hatchability and good livability be sure your feeds con- 


tain dry skim or buttermilk. 


MERICAN DRY MILK 


INSTITUTE, INC. 


Me SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


OSCAR M. STRAUBE 


Oscar M. Straube, Kansas City, Mo., 
has announced that he has purchased all 
of Gilbert May's stock in the May Way 
Mills and has changed the firm name to 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. Mr. Straube 
acquired controlling interest in the com- 
pany last May and now he and members 
of his family are the sole owners. Mr. 
May has not been active in the business 
for the past few months because of ill 
health and now resides in Colorado. Mr. 
Straube was associated with Nutrena 
Mills at Kansas City for many years and 
was president of the firm when he resigned 
in November, 1944. 


R. Everson Again Heads 
North Dakota Group 


R. O. Everson was re-elected president 
and director of the North Dakota Farmers 
Grain Dealers association at the organiza- 
tion's annual convention held at Bismarck, 
N. D., Jan. 22-24. Orris G. Nordhougen 
was elected vice president and C. H. Cona- 
way and Lenora Ronning were chosen for 
another term as secretary and assistant 
secretary respectively. Directors re-elected 
in addition to Mr. Everson were R. F. Gun- 
kelman, George Oech, and Jacob Eckart. 

Speakers at the convention included: 
Fred G. Aandahl, governor of North Da- 
kota; Paul Zielsdorf, manager of the 
Farmers Equity Union at Rhame, N. D.; 
Henry O. Putnam, Northwest Crop Im- 
provement association; H. B. Stoker, Duluth 
Board of Trade; Bruce Johnson, bureau of 
reclamation, Bismarck; Dr. John H. Parker, 
Midwest Barley Improvement association; 
C. R. Megee, Association of America Rail- 
roads; and L. A. Jensen, North Dakota 
agricultural college. 


@ LAMIS ELEVATOR, New Sharon, Iowa, 
has installed a new hammer mill. 


@ BOB ROSS, Onawa, Iowa, has been dis- 
charged from the service and has opened 
the Ross Feed & Seed store. 
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Speed 


N INTENSIVE drive to encourage in- 

creased movement of wheat from 
farms to fill export commitments between 
now and July 1, the beginning of the next 
marketing year, has been started by the 
department of agriculture. 

Of the wheat intended for export dur- 
ing the year ending next June, only about 
half has been exported, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson said. The 
balance will have to move from farm 
stocks and should start moving immedi- 
ately. It is believed the export goal can 
be reached after meeting the needs of the 
domestic milling industry. 

Community and county farmer commit- 
teemen and others who deal directly with 
farmers as representatives of the depart- 
ment’s production and marketing adminis- 
tration have been asked to see that the 
government's message reaches all farmers 
who may have mcre wheat than is re- 
quired for their own use. Any wheat fed 
to livestock should be used as efficiently as 
possible because of its need for hungry 
people. 

Since stocks in coastal areas and at sea- 
ports have already been heavily drawn 
on, export supplies are expected to come 
chiefly from inland country points in so- 
called “surplus” wheat producing states. 
Mainly, these are located west of the Mis- 
sissippi river—largely in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Of the total United States 
wheat stocks on Jan. 1—estimated at about 
690 million bushels—more than one-half, 
or nearly 369 million bushels, is still on 
farms. 

The need for increased movement of 
wheat, Secretary Anderson explained, is 
precipitated by the heavy world demands 
resulting from (1) the worst drought in 
decades in many parts of Europe and 
North Africa; (2) the effects of the war— 
reduced fertilizer and draft power, market- 
ing and distribution difficulties, losses of 
men, equipment, and farmland; and (3) 
shortages of other foods and feed-stuffs 
in war-ravaged countries. 

Import ‘Tequirements of the war countries 
alone are double those of the 1930’s and 
the largest of any year on record. While 
fall wheat acreage for some European 
countries is reported larger than a year 
ago, scarcity of fertilizers and equipment 
will again curtail production, which has 
been below average for 6 consecutive 
years. 

Of the four major wheat-exporting coun- 
tries, only the United States and Canada 
have supplies large enough to provide 
substantial exports. Argentina and Austra- 
lia had short crops last year because of 
drought, and this year’s harvests, which 
occur in December and January, though 
above a year ago, are still below average. 
Exports from both these countries in the 
January-June period may total only about 
100 million bushels, about one-third below 
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wheat movement 
from farms 


average. This leaves around 350 million 
bushels to move from North America by 
June 30. 

The situation is not without its advan- 
tages to United States farmers. The 1945 
crop was the second billion-bushel wheat 
crop in as many years. If the 1946 winter 
wheat crop turns out about as indicated 
(751 million bushels, which is on the basis 


of average growing conditions during the 
test of the season) only an average spring 
wheat crop would be required to result 
in another billion-bushel total harvest. 

For the first time in years, farmers have 
the opportunity to sell as much of their 
old crop as they can spare in a good 
market which needs the wheat desperately, 
thus avoiding any possible price-depress- 
ing effects which an excessive carry-over 
might cause. Export of the needed amount 
would still provide for domestic require- 
ments and a carryover of about 150 mil- 
lion bushe!s. With prospects for above- 
average yields next year, a carryover of 
this size is considered sufficient. 

Farmers are asked to keep in touch with 
their local elevators and move the grain 
as soon as local transportation permits. 


COMPLETE 
FEEDING 
PROFITS 


YOUR 
BEST 
FEED 


Completely 
Balanced 
Ingredients 


& & 


IFCO VITAMIN 
For Poultry 


Make certain the Sunshine 
Vitamin is in your Poultry 
Feeds. IFCO Ds supplies 
900,000 A.O.A.C, Units per 
pound, In easy-to-mix 
soybean base. Obtain uni- 
formly good results . . 
specify Both IFCO Dz and 
IFCO Ds: NOW 


618-620 Des Moines Bldg. 


This Seal is Your 
Protection 


HOW EFFICIENT IS YOUR BEST FEED? 


IOWA FEED COMPANY 
"Stormy 


HELP STOP FEED 
LEAKS 


Add IFCO VITAMIN D2 
To 35% Protein Feed 
for only 35c per Ton... 


It takes available Vitamin D to pull the 
trigger on body and bone building cal- 
cium and Phosphorus. 


Easy-to-mix dependable IFCO De costs 
you less than two cents per bag for 
Vitamin D protection on most hog feeds. 
One pound supplies 4,000,000 U. S. P. 
units of Vitamin De. You need add 
only 34 pound for each ton of 28% pig 
and sow meal. 


Now providing more positive protection 
for many leading manufacturers of hog, 
cattle, sheep and horse and mule feeds. 
Mixers, brokers, jobbers write for facts. 
Can be supplied in varying potencies to 
meet your mixing need. 


| 
WE MIX NO BRANDED 
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Chairmen and leading members repre- 
senting 12 OPA-industry advisory com- 
mittees were called into Washington Jan. 
30-31 to confer” with government officials 
on the growth of “black markets” and 
irregular trade practices in grain and feed 
ingredients. 

The industry representatives recom- 
mended to OPA that it rigidly enforce 
price ceilings if the government intends 
to maintain price ceilings, and suggested 
that OPA promptly clarify points of doubt- 


to clamp down on 
“black markets” 


ful trade practice as soon as they arise. 

Following is the text of the recommen- 
dations made by the industry representa- 
tives: 

“Because of this growing confusion as 
to price regulation in our trades, we offer 
the following comment to the OPA, with 
the understanding that it is the personal 


Especially when 
your customers see the 
2 big red letters... 


on every bag of Conkeys Y-O Feeds: 


They know they’re getting extra vitamins 
that help produce extra gains, extra fast. 


THEY KNOW “IT PAYS TO FOLLOW THE Y-O WAY” 
WITH 


THE G. E. CONKEY COMPANY 


6761 Broadway, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


MILLS: CLEVELAND, O. 


TOLEDO, O. « 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. 
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comment of men who have considered 
these questions here this week, but is not 
in any sense to be considered as official 
expression of the advisory committees 
which these men may represent. 

“1. If price control for grains and feed 
ingredients is to be continued beyond 
June 30, 1946, we believe it can be ac- 
cepted by our people only if investigation 
is continuous, enforcement prompt, and 
prosecution vigorous. We believe that it is 
entirely unrealistic to seek to maintain a 
regulation if it is admitted it cannot be 
enforced. 

“2. When points of doubtful practice 
arise within the trade on a national scale, 
we suggest that the Washington office 
of the OPA must make prompt and clear 
interpretation of the legality of such prac- 
tices as soon as they reach your attention, 
thus avoiding the confusion of varied sec- 
tional interpretations. 

“3. We feel that any general or per- 
centage increase of ceiling prices of all 
commodities involved in the grain and 
feed trades would be unwise, but we sug- 
gest that the OPA investigate further the 
price relationship between these various 
commodities to see that ceiling prices 
are in proper balance. 

“4. We do not know, from any OPA 
legal opinion, what types of barter may 
or may not be legal, so we advise against 
any reduction or change in the markups 
on barter or trade transactions where they 
are held illegal they should be prohibited, 
but where they are found legal the mark- 
ups should be continued. 

“S. We suggest that the OPA modify its 
markups or other provisions on retail sales 
to feeders by producers and country 
shippers, to prevent markups which favor 
one particular type of distribution and 
distort the normal flow of commodities. 

“6. We ask that the OPA examine the 
distribution pattern of corn through the 
so-called grain-base mixes, to see if the un- 
naturally large volume of this type of 
movement is not over-encouraged by the 
regulations. 

“7. We ask the OPA to make a new 
and clear interpretation of the so-called 
‘cross sales’, so that the attention of all 
in the trade again may be called to any 
types of cross sales which are held to be 
illegal. 

“Finally, may we repeat our opinion 
that the OPA either should abandon the 
imposition of maximum prices on grains 
and feed ingredients, or should proceed 
immediately to establish effective enforce- 
ment measures which will prevent the 
dislocation of supplies, the existence and 
growth of black markets, and other un- 
desirable effects.” 

Members who attended the two-day 
conference included: James Hessburg, 
Milwaukee; Julius Mayer, St. Louis; Frank 
Theis, Kansas City; Earl Combs, jr., ‘Chi- 
cago; Ed Scheiter, Decatur, Ill.; J. P. Parks, 
Kansas City; John Gallan, Pittsburgh; 
Harry Shere, Minneapolis; G. S. Kennedy, 
Minneapolis; Austin W. Carpenter, Sher- 
burne, N. Y.; Troy Cox, Seattle; and R. 
E. More, Boston. 
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to do this now, but Congress said in effect that the promise was 
made and should be fulfilled. The Senate should act soon. 


The “Full Employment Bill’ was passed by a large majority, 
but it is in no way a measure that will mean full employment; it 
does not assure one single job except to a small group of govern- 
ment bureaucrats. It provides for the creation of a council of 
economic advisors to the President and for salaries of the mem- 
bers and employes to the extent of $345,000. Obviously, it is just 
another New Deal bureau and will provide some soft spots for 
slipping politicians. The workingmen have been fooled again. 
It was no victory for Mr. Truman. 


For a solid week, the House debated the labor bill. On Feb. 8, 
the measure was ready for a vote. There was a good deal of 
bitterness during the debate because the labor committee re- 
ported out on a very innocuous bill that never had a chance to 
pass. However, the Case amendment was finally adopted and 
it became the bill. The vote was 258 to 155, which is quite 
substantial. Briefly, here is what it provides: 


1. Permits civil suits against either labor or management for 
breaking contracts. 


2. Outlaws violence in picketing by either side. Violators are 
subject to court injunctions. 


3. Prohibits boycotts that are used to force the parties to 
come to terms. This is aimed at jurisdictional disputes. 


4. Foremen are declared to be part of management unless 
they are engaged in manual productive labor. 


It is by no means a perfect bill and if, and when, the Senate 
ever gets around to consider it many changes will be made. 
Labor leaders are incensed but so are the people who are caught 
in the middle of labor disputes. If my mail is any indication of 
the sentiment of the people, then it was their wish that Congress 
act. I voted for the measure as my conscience dictated. 


FEED SHORTAGES 

This is a subject that is causing a congressional headache, if 
such a thing is possible. Letters, petitions, telegrams and post- 
al cards are rolling in protesting the recent WFO-9. The de- 
partment of agriculture promises no relief. It appears that there 
is a general shortage of feeds caused by a considerable decrease 
in imports in 1945. On the other hand, this country is shipping 
more wheat abroad and this adds to the burden. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 

Public debt, no less than private debt, is never a very popular 
subject. But the time has come for the people of this country to 
realize that this matter has an important bearing upon our whole 
economy. It also affects our international relationships and de- 
termines just how far we can go to help our neighbors who may 
need it. When we are faced with a national debt of about 300 
billions, plus state and local debts, we realize that it is going 
to take tax dollars to meet these obligations. Every tax dollar 
siphoned from the taxpayers means that much less money is 
in circulation for business and industrial purposes, hence, that 
much less for payrolls. 


Public debt is also conducive to inflation; yet, there is no ap- 
pearance that government is going to economize. In fact, the 
opposite seems certain. There is no disposition to eliminate war- 
time boards or agencies but rather to set up new ones wherever 
possible. Many instances of this fact could be cited. Economy 
in government must be our objective if we wish to meet the ob- 
ligations of our enormous public debt. We should not be fooled 
by phony slogans such as: “Our public debt is an asset,” or 
“Don't worry about the public debt, we only owe it to ourselves.” 
Some day this debt must be paid, and if you don't believe it, 
take a look at France. The success of the new French govern- 
ment rests on its ability to put its financial house in order. If we 
are to successfully convert to a prosperous postwar economy we 
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Executive Attention for 


All WERTHAN Customers 


N O ORDER is too small to receive 
the personal attention of the execu- 
tives of the Werthan Bag Co. The 
company was founded by and the 
management remains in the Werthan 
family which insists that every cus- 
tomer, large or small, must receive 
fast and satisfactory service. Fast 


‘service is a tradition of the Werthan 


Bag Co. and satisfied customers are 
a heritage which every member of 
the Werthan organization proudly 
protects. 


Order your next supply of bags 
from Werthan—for fast service, 
for assured quality and for at- 
tractive designs. Benefit by 
doing business with a company 
which operates its own cotton 
mill and bleachery. You'll ap- 
preciate the personal attention 
given your problems and re- 
quirements by executives who 
have had years of experience 
serving the feed industry. We 
will appreciate your inquiry. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave. and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE © TENN. 


a 
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public with integrity and authority. If 
abuses in the operations of commodity ex- 
changes occur, the governor is clothed 
with authority to see that such omissions 
or commissions are speedily corrected or 
exposed to public view. 

“In the past these exchanges have been 
criticized from time to time by statements 
that, rather than serving the whole 
economy, they merely have fostered their 
own private interest. The exchanges know 
that, if they are to discharge their func- 
tions fully, they must correct these false 
impressions. They must reassure the 
farmer and men like yourselves and the 


public that, at all times in the exchanges’ 
operations, the producers’ and consumers’ 
interests are guaranteed. 

“The main purpose of the exchanges is 
to provide a marketplace where a com- 
modity can be sold and bought at all times 
and where prices are determined by ‘pub- 
lic outcry’ so that there never can be any 
suspicion of behind-the-doors dealings. 
Without the exchanges there could be no 
continuous market, and producers or proc- 
essors would not be in a position to know 
at all times the exact price for a com- 
modity.”’ 

Other speakers at the same session were 
David K. Sieenbergh, publisher of The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee, who discussed, 
“Getting Set for a Selling job;” and R. E. 
Poe, credit manager of the Gibson Co., 


THE BAG LINE IS OUR 


It’s one a.m. in Des Moines. At busy 
terminals loaded motor freights are roll- 
ing out with mixed cargoes of food, 
flour, feed and supplies... 

Feed for farmer Brown’s livestock, 
parts for his farm machinery and flour 
for tomorrow night’s biscuits are on 
their way—safely packed in Quality Tex- 
tile Bags, the kind M. J. Neahr & Com- 
pany have been making since 1855. Yes, 
many industries today use Textile Bags 
for packaging their products because 
they have found that Quality Textile 
Bags provide maximum low-cost safety 


LIFE LINE 


and protection both in transit and 
storage. 

In meeting ... and surpassing ... the 
exacting requirements of industry, Neahr 
craftsmen have done their job well. For 
every Neahr bag is the result of years of 
experience in bag design plus athorough 
understanding of strength and structure 
of bag materials. 

You pay no premium for Neahr Qual- 
ity Textile Bags. Once 
you’ve tried them 
you'll never be satis- 
fied with any others. 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY | 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 16; ILLINOIS 
THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 « BURLAP, COTTON AND  PARER BAGS. 
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Indianapolis, who talked on the “Dangers 
of Excessive Credit. Mr. Steenbergh’s 
address was published in full in the Janu- 
ary issue of The Feed Bag. 

A capacity banquet Monday night was 
addressed by Col. Jack Major of Paducah, 


HAROLD L. GRAY 


Ky. and entertainment was _ provided 
through the courtesy of Indianapolis grain, 
feed and allied firms. 

The convention re-elected President 
Gray, Secretary Sale and Treasurer D. G. 
Phillips of Indianapolis. H. G. Hoham of 
Auburn was elected vice president to suc- 
ceed M. P. Sellars of Forest. 

New directors are J. R. White of Shide- 
ler, S. G. Beatty of Earl Park, J. E. Schnaiter 
of Paragon and Ed Montgomery of Hem- 
lock. The holdover directors are H. E. 
Miller of Greencastle, E. E. Allison of 
Indianapolis, R. Vawter Irwin of Madison 
and P. E. Legge of Uniondale. 


Greer Buys Reed's Stock 
In Cokato Mill Company 


Charles Greer, Minneapolis, has pur- 
chased R. R. Reed's stock in the Cokato 
Mill & Elevator Co., Cokato, Minn. Mr. 
Greer and Mr. Reed were formerly associ- 
ated with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, where Mr. Greer served as 
manager of the feed department. 

After their resignation from the Russell- 
Miller firm the two feed men organized a 
corporation to purchase and operate the 
Cokato mill. During the past two years 
the former flour mill has been modernized 
and converted into a modern feed plant. 


© S. H. WILLIAMS, Crofton, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Hopkinsville Mill- 


ing Co., Hopkinsville, succeeding the late 
L. B. Yost. 


——. 
LLOYD HEDRICK DIES 
Lloyd Hedrick, Buffalo, N. Y., who man- 
aged the Ralston Purina Co. Buffalo plant 
for the past several years, died unex- 
pectedly Feb. 7. Mr. Hedrick was widely 
known throughout the industry. 
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Last month, we traded the space usually 
occupied by this column to an advertiser. 
There were no special considerations but 
the advertiser is evidently satisfied for 
he is back again with more space this 
month. 

And not even Paul Sather of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, whom we 
regard as our most faithful reader, wrote 
o letter of complaint. Evidently, every- 
body is too busy trying to keep their 
mills running to bother about little things. 
If the government keeps shoving us all 
oround, we may eventually change Cus- 
iom Mix to a “Feed Business for Sale” 
column. 

At this writing, nothing is for sale ex- 
cept on a trade or special incentive basis. 
At the Indiana convention, one dealer 
traded a car of beans for a car of meal. 
Later he traded the meal for five cars of 
corn and then turned the corn over to a 
formula feed manufacturer for a certificate 
entitling him to immediate delivery of a 
new automobile. Having a good car, he 
traded the certificate for a dozen pair of 
nylons. One week later, he went home 
and gave one pair of the nylons to his 
wife. 

Everybody is “up in the air” these days 
but Frank Leathers of Swift & Co., Des 
Moines, really was when the plane in 
which he was travelling to the Midwest 
convention circled above Kansas City for 
one hour and 55 minutes, because of fog, 
before landing. 

“One of the large flour mills, from whom 
we have been buying flour for more than 
15 years,” Al. Meinershagen, secretary of 
the Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers as- 
sociation and manager of the Eagle Mill & 
Elevator Co., Higginsville, wrote on Jan. 
23, “refused to book us additional flour, 
stating they were unable to buy wheat 
to take care of their flour orders. Such an 
incident, I don’t believe, has ever hap- 
pened during my time in the grain, flour 
and feed business.” 

Today, there isn't a sack of flour for 
sale in any retail store in Milwaukee and 
we understand this situation is general 
throughout the country. Following Presi- 
dent Truman's directive to increase flour 
extraction to 80 per cent, the lines for 
flour were just as long as the lines for 
nylons, until the supply was exhausted. 
We the people do not want to eat dark 
bread and this writer believes it should 
not be necessary. 

Jim the Feed Man, who writes a weekly 
chat for the Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, ad- 
vocates the removal of all ceilings. He 
says: “Farmers all over America will con- 
tinue to produce only as long as it is 
profitable. If by the removal of price ceil- 
ings certain commodities went beyond 
this level in the price structure, you would 
get liquidation and, consequently, the de- 
mand for that item would commence to 
drop off and its value in dollars and 
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cents would very quickly reflect the 
change in the situation. This is nothing 
more or less than the functioning of the 
good old fashioned sound and substan- 
tial law of supply and demand—a law 
under which this country of ours has pros- 
pered and become the leader of the world. 
We believe that some action should be 
taken immediately to bring us back to 
the good old American way of doing busi- 
ness.” 

Walter Leary of the Leary Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, still issues a quotation sheet 
offering to sell “a trainload or a carload, 
anytime — anywhere!” 

According to the newspapers, they've 
stopped burning corn in the Argentine. 


Uncle Sam had been fanning this fire for 
years. 

The feed division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Clinton, Iowa, has issued an unusyal 
calendar illustrated by Stanley Ekman. 
It has 52 pages with large figures show- 
ing the dates and days of the week on 
each page together with full calendars 
of the current, : preceding and following 
months and a timely feed merchandising 
message. 

Walter Berger’s 20 “flatfoots’’ from the 
feed industry have instructions to patrol 
their beats merely for the purpose of help- 
ing the industry understand and comply 
with WF09. If in the course of their help- 
ful wanderings, however, they should 


Point out these 
4 Advantages of 


1. Germozone is a liquid! 


Germozone mixes easily, instantly, uni- 
formly throughout drinking water. No 
waiting around for tablets to dissolve. 


2. Acts in Drink! 


Germozone has an effective antiseptic 
action in the drinking water—destroys 
many germs and bacteria there. 


3. Acts in Crop! 


When active Germozone water is 
drunk and goes into the bird’s crop, this 
medicine acts against many germs with 
which it comes in contact there. 


4. Acts in Intestines! 


Even after Germozone has used up its 
germ-killing power in the drink and in the 
crop, itis still a medicine and has an 
astringent, soothing action back in the 
intestines. 


Used by millions of poultrymen for 50 years 


THE LIQUID DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 


You can recommend Germozone to your customers with 
confidence —for 50 years it has stood the test of time. Sub- 
stantial profits for you. If there is no exclusive Lee Dealer 
in your town write today for sizes, prices, full information. 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY 


OMAHA 8, NEBRASKA 
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come across a violator, it is their duty to 
call in one of the regular USDA compli- 
ance officers for the “pinch.” 

Bill Moll of the Franke Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, recently sold two cars of malt 
hulls to an eager Eastern buyer who 
could scarcely believe there were no 
“strings” attached to the trade. Bill is an 
honorable gent but it is too bad for Mrs. 
Moll who is still without nylons. 

Wonder what George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln would think of these 
United States of America?—D. K. S. 


New Mexico Feed Group 
Names Ravel President 


New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers as- 
sociation members elected Arthur Ravel as 
president in their annual election held 
Jan. 13 at Albuquerque, according to an 
announcement by Lloyd Case, executive 
secretary of the Rocky Mountain associa- 
tion who is also serving as secretary of 
the New Mexico organization. 

The group elected M. C. Roberts vice 
president and W. W. Mason treasurer. 
Executive board members chosen were 
Claude Rutherford, George Bell, Dee De 
Shirley and W. C. Stolsworthy. Elected to 
the board of directors were: Parley Roach, 
K. I. Langley, Oscar Allen, Clarence Wor- 
ley, Ernest Hawkins, Duke Bostick, J. W. 
Craig and Emmet Wall. 

Reduction of flocks and culling of non- 
producers to help solve the current feed 
shortage as suggested by Secretary of 


Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson were ap- 
proved by the group. The organization 
also made plans to cooperate with the 
New Mexico A & M college in holding edu- 
cational schools in various sections of the 
state to help feed and grain men with 
nutritional problems. 


Mathieson Alkali Works 
Promotes John Logan 


John O. Logan has been appointed 
assistant general manager of sales and 
Harry P. Smith has been named New York 
district sales manager of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, New York City, according 
to an announcement by G. W. Dolan, 
company president. 

Mr. Logan joined Mathieson in 1931 as 
research chemist and has recently been 
western sales manager of the company’s 
Chicago office. He is a graduate of Shurt- 
leff college, Alton, Ill. 

Mr. Smith succeeds J. B. Peake who will 
continue as assistant general manager of 
sales. He is a Columbia alumnus and 
formerly was treasurer, vice president and 
president of the George Chemical Co. 


@ FRY & LONES, Du Bois, Ill., is the new 
name for the elevator which W. O. Fry and 
Leo C. Lones of Ashley recently purchased 
from John C. Krycke. 


@ FARMERS ELEVATOR, Piper City, Ill., is 
making extensive repairs including a new 
drive which will accommodate heavy grain 
trucks. 


—dehydrators 


(Continued from page 62) 


cently initiated by the association. Mr. 
Larson said that a series of informative 
articles by well-known nutritionists will be 
given wide distribution among feed manu- 
facturers, dealers and agricultural colleges. 
Nutrition experts who are _ preparing 
articles include: Dr. Harry W. Titus, Dr. B. 
W. Fairbanks, Dr. J. E. Hunter and Lyman 
Peck. Mr. Larson also emphasized the 
dehydrating industry's responsibility to 
produce quality products which fulfill ad- 
vertising claims. 

Walter Berger, USDA feed chief, outlined 
the new protein order and Dr. Lamar Kish- 
lar, Ralston Purina Co., discussed, “Feed 
and Foods of Tomorrow.” Chemist James 
Lugenbeal, Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
spoke on difficulties in obtaining uniform 
inspection results on alfalfa meal between 
shippers and receivers. Provisions of the 
wage and hours act and proposed amend- 
ments to the social security laws were also 
discussed. 


@ FARMERS MILL & ELEVATOR, Ferdi- 
nand, Ind., has been sold to Roman Fleig 
and Hilbert Pund by Hugo Senninger. 


@ MICHAEL DUGGAN, SR., West Branch, 
Mich., for 17 years manager of the Farmers 
Elevator, died Jan. 7 after a short illness. 


@ NATIONAL OATS CO., East St. Louis, 
Ill., is building a new $50,000 grain eleva- 
tor. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


WATCH THIS 
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W. Pearson Resigns Post 
With Marblehead Lime 


W. M. (Bill) Pearson has resigned as di- 
rector of sales, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising for the mineral feed division of 
the Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago, but 
has not yet an- 
nounced future 
plans. 

Mr. Pearson is 
well known through- 
out the feed industry 
through his work 
with Marblehead 
and his previous as- 
sociation with Ral- 
ston Purina and 
Armour & Co. where 
he gained extensive 
knowledge of dealer 
and feeder problems. 
With a background education in animal 
husbandry and scientific feeding Mr. Pear- 
son served with the Marblehead firm dur- 
ing a period in which the company’s min- 
eral feed division grew rapidly and pro- 
gressively. 

Pending a decision on future plans, Mr. 
Pearson is resting at his home, 949 N. Lin- 
den avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 


W. M. Pearson 


Farmers are Using More 
Fertilizer Nitrogen 


War demands for high crop yields in- 
creased farm usage of commercial fertilizer 
nitrogen from an average 390,000 tons for 
the five years ending with 1940 to 626,000 
tons in 1944, the department of agriculture 
reports. 

Southeastern and Gulf coast states used 
59 per cent of the 1944 total, the depart- 
ment says, with states west of the Missis- 
sippi accounting for only 18 per cent. More 
than half of this 18 per cent figure was 
used by California fields and orchards. 

Prosperous postwar growing conditions 
probably will result in the use of more 
than 1,000,000 tons of fertilizer nitrogen 
yearly, with moderately favorable condi- 
tions encouraging the use of 800,000 tons 
annually. United States nitrogen produc- 
tion capacity is estimated at 1,510,000 tons, 
the department reports. 

Four materials constitute 90 per cent of 
the present nitrogen production: am- 
monium sulfate, 28 per cent; sodium ni- 
trate, 26 per cent; ammoniating solutions, 
18 per cent; and different forms of am- 
monium nitrate, 18 per cent. New tech- 
niques developed in recent years to pre- 
vent caking in storage have resulted in in- 
creased use of ammoniating solutions and 
ammonium nitrate, the department said. 


@ CAPPEL BROS., Mokena, Ill., have sold 
their grain elevator, coal and feed busi- 
ness to Robert Hohenstein and Harold 
Schuldt. 


@ JAMESTOWN ELEVATOR, Jamestown, 
Ind., has been purchased by Walter White- 
cotton and William J. Schubert. Mr. White- 
cotton also owns the New Ross elevator. 
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OYSTER SHELL 
MEAL and FLOUR 


99 25/100 PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


FOR YOUR 
MASH FEED 


FOR YOUR 
MASH FEED 


Used by many manufacturers of the Nation's Quality 


Feeds. 


We can make prompt shipment of straight cars of 


meal and flour. 


If you cannot use a straight car of meal or flour, 
why not include some in your next carload of medium 


and chick size PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell? 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New Rochelle, N. Y. e 


Morgan City, La. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Save money and extend your 
production with dependably 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 
you these big advantages: 


l Exceptionally high in amides and 
* amino acids and with approximately 
three times as much crude protein as 
average cane molasses. 


2 Rich and well balanced content of 

Vitamins B:, Bz and Be as well as 

Vitamins C, E_ (fertility factor), H 

. P-P (Niacin), and Pantothenic 
cid. 


3 High content of digestible carbo- 
* hydrates in form of various sugars 
and polysaccharides, including the very 
nutritious pectin and soluble gums. 


PROTEIN 


4 Many minerals and elements essen- 
* tial to animal health including iron, 
calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, potas- 
sium, sodium, chlorine, sulphur, manga- 
nese, aluminum and copper. 


5 Uniformly high quality, plus other 
* advantages of dealing direct with 
producer as we market only our own 
production. 


6 Ideally located to serve customers in 
* the Southeastern territory. 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in accordance with W. P. B. regulations 
(nquiries NITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


Solicited — 


CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 
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Grow MORE MALTING BARLEY 


TO MAKE MORE MONEY IN 1946 


The 1946 barley goal for seven Upper Mississippi Valley states is 
5,649,000 acres. 


The 1945 barley acreage in these states—lllinois, lowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin—was 4,264,000 acres. 


In 1945, malting barley was more profitable than other grain crops in 
several of these states. 


PLANT GOOD SEED 
OF A VARIETY APPROVED FOR MALTING 


BAY O.A.C. 21 
L-KINDRED ODERBRUCKER 
MANCHURIA ODESSA 


WISCONSIN 38 


(Varieties arranged alphabetically) 


Plant early, treat seed, use commercial fertilizer when needed. Use 
care in harvesting-threshing to avoid skinned or broken kernels. Ask your 
county agricultural agent for further information. See your local feed and 
grain dealer for seed barley. 


MIDWEST BARLEY 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


828 N. Broadway Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


New Trade Association 
Organized at Boston 


Industry representatives from nine north- 
eastern states founded the Northeast 
Poultry Industry associates when they met 
in Boston recently for the Boston poultry 
show. William M. Lewis, Ipswich, Mass., 
was elected president of the group. 

George Durgin, Boston, was elected firs! 
vice president and Errol Cook, West 
Chelmsford, Mass., second vice president. 
Leavitt C. Parsons and William M. Ander- 
sen, both of Boston, were chosen secretary 
and treasurer respectively. 

Elected to the board of governors were: 
Erwin C. Johnson, Portland, Me., Charles 
E. Fletcher, Concord, N. H.; Raymond 
Smith, Montpelier, Vt.; Paul P. Ives, New 
Haven, Conn.; E. F. Smith, East Green- 
wich, R. I.; Kenneth J. Gleason, Mansfield, 
Mass.; C. B. Garrett, Myerstown, Pa.; Harry 
G. Lampman, Olean, N. Y.; and Robert L. 
Quait, Newton, N. J. 

The organization’s dual purposes, ac 
cording to Mr. Parsons, the secretary, are 
to give recognition to the growing impor- 
tance of servicing commercial poultry pro- 
duction and to create more good will and 
good fellowship among poultry industry 
salesmen, wholesalers and distributors. 

@ FARMERS ELEVATOR, South Whitley. 
Ind., has completed four concrete stor- 
age silos which increase its elevator 
capacity by 40,000 bushels. 


For = FAST GRINDING = 


at Low Cost on Low Power 


W-W GRINDERS 
Meet Every Demand 
Of Large Users 


The model illustrated is 
ideal for the small mill or 
for the many small, quick - 
jobs not suited to your 
heavier equipment. 
eleven modern models, you 
can select a W-W to best 
meet each need of your 


mill. 


of all models. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


From 


Model F-22-M, 15 to 25 hp. 
18” feed opening for fast grinding. 


Note these features 


® Grind to any fineness or pulverize. 
® Adaptable to dry, wet, greasy or stringy material. 
® Exclusive and famous W-W Star Cylinder. 


® Heavy, rigid cast frame, shaft, bearings—all built 
oversize according to horsepower requirements. 


® Big feed openings for fast easy work, up to 36” wide. 


® Built for low power and low upkeep costs in relation 
to big capacity, and reasonably priced. 


® Less friction, providing lower moisture loss, cooler 
grinding. 


Use W-W equipment for bigger s and 
satisfied customers in all grinding work. 


Write for literature on any type of grinding. 
Dept. 313 Wichita, Kansas 


SIZES. 
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Shown above are some of the Gland-O-Lac dealers who attended the four-day 
school held Jan. 14-18 at the Fontenelle hotel, Omaha. The sessions attracted 85 
representatives from eight different states who participated in an intensive short. 
‘course directed by Dr. R. T. Renwald, director of poultry health education for 


Gland-O-Lac assisted by Dr. W. G. Keehn. 


In the 12 years the schools have been 


held over 5,000 dealers have attended. The company plans more school sessions 


next fall and winter. 


CHERBONNIER LEAVES PURINA 

E. G. Cherbonnier, a vice president of 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced his resignation, effective next 
month, after nearly 30 years with that or- 
ganization. Mr. Cherbonnier has been in 
charge of public relations for Purina Mills 
for a number of years and is widely known 
throughout the feed trade. In the future 
he will devote his time to the Foundation 
for American Agriculture, an organization 
interested in promoting better relations be- 
tween business and agriculture. 


@ BUD BAUER, Storm Lake, lowa, has pur- 
chased the Farmers Elevator Co. 


HAROLD TURNER RETIRES 

Harold W. Turner, who recently retired 
after 40 years with the Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, was honored Feb. 5 by members 
of the Chase sales organization at a din- 
ner at the Kansas City Club, Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Turner joined Chase as a sales- 
man in 1904 and has been with the Kansas 
City branch ever since that time, serving 
as branch sales manager between 1926 
and 1932. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TEEO TAX 
* from Armour 


One of the effects of the current ani- 
mal protein shortage has been a 


- greater dependence by livestock 


owners on natural feeds, and a re- 
sulting increase in the deficiencies 
of farm animals. 
* 
Certainly this is not a con- 
dition that pleases the 
feeder, for he is interested 
in high returns and.is 
anxious to do the best - 
feeding job he can with 
what is available. 


We have no quick and ready solu- 
tion for the problem, except to ad- 
vise that the available supply of 
Armour animal proteins be used to 
best advantage and stretched as far 
as possible. * 
For éxample, brood sows 
need a protein supplement 
for proper growth, but 
sows suckling pigs need it 
even more. So the latter 
should be favored when 
the supply is short. 


* 
Likewise with poultry. Breeder and 
starting mashes are desirable, with 
a high protein content. But once 
the poultry are off to a good start, 
the protein content may be reduced 
in growing and fattener feeds with- 
out harm to the flock. ° 
* 
Weat Armour are still allo- 
cating feed and are not yet 
in a position to supply all 
the Armour meat pro- 
teins that are being re- 
quested nationwide. 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Armour’s Digester Tankage 
Armour’s Meat and Bone Scraps 
Armour's Special Steamed Bone Meal 


- 
Gland-O-Lac Dealers Go te Scheel — 
for | 
om) 


Tests 


ARL J. FOWLER, Manchester, Vt. feed 

dealer sells products that he knows 
are good—because he’s tried them out on 
his own farm. 

Mr. Fowler's demonstration farm is no 
idle dream. When he sells a customer 
grain, feed or any other necessity he 
knows his product and what the buyer 
can expect of it, for he’s experimented 
with it himself. The demonstration farm 
is always testing one or more plans, 
usually devised through research by the 
commercial feed and poultry industries. 

Poultry raisers have watched closely 
Mr. Fowler's three-year farm experiment 
using complete starting, growing and lay- 
ing mash. Tests with 200 pullets showed 
customers that complete feeding was the 
best system when help was inexperienced, 
as much of it has been during wartime. 
The trial proved that certain breeds 
favored complete feeding more. than 
others. : 

Another test proved that many poultry 
diseases could be avoided if chickens had 
ample sunshine and clean ground. Mr. 
Fowler seeded 5 of his 15 acres every 
year to insure fresh acreage each spring 
for his poultry. 

Trial production of 250,000 hatching 
eggs yearly for sale, mostly to Hubbard 
Hatcheries, Walpole, Vt., is another Fowler 


Old Gold 
SEEDS 


The big red "W" distinguishes 
the special WISCONSIN HY- 
BRIDS, developed for the more 
Northern states. 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO., Madison, Wis. 
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feeds he sells on 
own research farm 


experiment which has worked out very 
satisfactory. 

Poultry specialist E. C. MacMullen of 
D. H. Grandin Milling Co. is one of Mr. 
Fowler's top aides. His services are 
offered free to dealers by Grandin and Mr. 
Fowler makes good use of them. He helps 
in culling operations and keeps customers 
posted on the latest trends in poultry rais- 
ing. The joint efforts of Mr. MacMullen 
and Mr. Fowler make for more profits and 
happier customers for dealer, manufac- 
turer and farmer alike. With Mr. Mac- 
Mullen’s help, Fowler's feed sales have 
increased and customers have benefited 
by acquiring information on the latest 
scientific feeding methods. 

Kept busy at his store and farm, Mr. 
Fowler doesn't have much time for deliver- 
ing. Most of his customers pick up their 
feeds at the store, and two-thirds of the 
sales are poultry rations. 

Dairymen who need feed delivered are 
not neglected, however. A local dairyman 
who sells his milk to a Manchester cream- 
ery stops at Fowler’s to pick up bags of 
feed on his return trip and delivers the 


grain and feed along his homeward route 
for 5 cents a bag. 

When he entered the commercial feed 
business, Earl Fowler determined to prove 
the worth of the goods he sold. Profitable 
feed sales and satisfied customers affirm 
that his “demonstration farm” is a prac- 
tical idea. 


Curtis Kneale to Head 
Kansas City Feed Club 


Curtis Kneale of the Standard Milling 
Co. was elected president of the Kansas 
City Feed Club Feb. 6 to succeed M. A. 
McClelland of the M. A. McClelland Co. 
Eugene Selders of Spear Mills, Inc., was 
elected vice president; V. E. Drennen, 
Thompson-Hayward Co., treasurer; and 
Gerald Chase, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
secretary. 

The meeting decided to revise club by- 
laws to provide for election of two new 
members of the executive committee 
yearly. Previously membership on the com- 
mittee was permanent. The club also de- 
cided to return to monthly meetings, re- 
placing the wartime schedule of meetings 
every other month. 


@ ELMER ELLIS, Blue Rapids, Kan., has 
re-named his newly purchased firm the 
Ellis Produce & Feed store. 


@ FRED McCLENAHAN, Pierce, Neb., has 
purchased the Korth & Scheer grain eleva- 
tor and the White Mill. 


Help offset the worst shortage 
of concentrates in many years 


Pacific Slope and Midwest 
Alfalfa Meals 


SUNCURED @ DEHYDRATED 


grams . 


Write 
for Dealer 


Prices 


15% Fine or Coarse Grind 
20% Leaf Meal 
Stem Meal and Molasses 


Plain Stem Meal 


Pacific Slope Meal high in Carotene is avail- 
able for prompt and forward shipment. Recent 
tests show 8.0 to 12.8 milligrams per 100 
. . 60,500 to 96,700 units of vitamin A 
per pound, 


Principals and Brokers INVITED TO write, wire, or phone 
to PAUL X SMITH of 


R.J. Roesling & Co. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


244 California Street 


J FOR OVER 26 YEARS DISTRIBUTORS OF RELIABLE PROD- 
UCTS FROM BORDER TO BORDER AND COAST TO COAST. 


San Francisco 11 
Telephone GArfield 8170 
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Paul S. Cummins (left) has been appointed to head the new west coast sales 
office of Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., according to a joint announce- 
ment by Robert H. Fletcher (right), president, and D. W. McMillen (center), chair- 

’ man of the board. The company’s new office will handle sales and distribution for 
12 western states. Establishment of the Pacific coast branch is part of the firm’s 
intensified national distribution program. Mr. Cummins has been general manager 
of the Central Soya products division for the past four years. He joined the com- 
pany six years ago, and recently spent several months on the west coast making 
a market survey and analysis of his new territory. 


BREEDING MASH 


Assure Chick Vitality with 
Sufficient Vitamin 


WHITCOD gives you 3000 A units—all from pure 
Cod Liver Oil, and at NO EXTRA COST! 


Today poultrymen and turkeymen want chicks and poults that have the vitality to live, grow 
strong, and develop rapidly. They want chicks and poults that are free from any vitamin deficiency. 
Get your chicks and poults off to a good start. Use WHITCOD “SPECIAL” —a pure Cod Liver 
Oil, Fortified, in your breeder mashes. WHITCOD “SPECIAL” is a high quality oil with a 
guaranteed content of 3,000 Vitamin A and 400 Vitamin D units. p é 
It will pay you to investigate WHITCOD today. Write for our prices and full details. 


& 


For general poultry mashes we also have a pure Cod Liver Oil fortified, that has a guaranteed 
content of 400 Vitamin D and 2,000 Vitamin A units. Prices and samples on each or both of these 
oils will be supplied on request. 


WHITCOD 


A PURE COD LIVER OIL, FORTIFIED 
Produced under our U. S. and Canadian Patents 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. B2, MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


Branch Plants: Western Representative: George C. Spriestersbach 
Rockland, Maine — Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 503 Phoenix Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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3832 Bd. of Trade 


CHICAGO 
WABash 7322 


50! Grain 
OMAHA 
HArmey 1011 


NEW 
516 Hodgson Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MAin 5587 


COMMISSION COV 


Open West Coast Sales Office 
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Grain & Flour Exchange \\ \\ 
BOSTON 
\\ \ | 
HANcock 3115 
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—feed shortage 


(Continued from page 21) 


reflected in the fact that almost imme- 
diately the feed and milling industries 
went into conference at various places in 
the country. 

On Feb. 11 there was a meeting of the 
Northeastern governor's feed committee at 
the Commodore hotel, New York City. 
Prior to that a special committee, which 


had been appointed by the New England 
Feed Conference, met Feb. 8 at the state 
house in Boston. Also on Feb. 11, Walter 
Katterhenry, chairman of the Wisconsin 
state feed advisory committee called a 
special session to consider feed problems. 
The next day, members of the Secretary's 
Circle of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association met in Chicago to make 
certain recommendations. 

One of the underlying causes of the 
feed shortage has been the admitted mal- 


MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 
Our Service Includes 
Dust Collectors Feed Hoppers 
Malt Cleaners Elevator Casings 
Reels, Bins, Tanks Elevator Legging 
Spark Choke Damper Elevator Heads 
Fire and Dust-Proof Elevators 
Conveyors and Fittings 
: General Sheet Metal Work 
Building Special Machinery 
L. BURMEISTER COMPANY 
4535 W. MITCHELL ST. 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


Address: CARGILL, Inc. 


e112 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota _ 


distribution of protein. 

So far WFO-9 has had little effect on 
protein distribution. Much of the meal 
is still being sent through abnormal 
channels due to the fact that the govern- 
ment failed to make an iron-clad provision 
to stop the trading of beans and seed for 
meal. 

At a meeting in Chicago early in Feb- 
ruary, Walter C. Berger, chief of the feed 
management branch of the production and 
marketing administration, indicated that an 
amendment would be issued which would 
limit any person who uses, handles or 
sells protein meal to 100 per cent of the 
amount dealt in during the same calendar 
month of 1945. So far the amendment 
has not been issued, but is expected 
momentarily, and as a result commission 
men and elevators in the bean and seed 
production areas continue to swap. 

At the Chicago meeting, Mr. Berger 
arranged for the swearing in as govern- 
ment employes [3 compliance men from 
the feed industry. These men are no 
longer associated with their former firms 
and work full-time for PMA traveling about 
in the industry and informing feed men 
what they have to do to comply with 
WFO-3. Their function is mainly educa- 
tional—any prosecution of violations will 
be handled by others in PMA. Seven 
more compliance men were to be pro- 
vided. The list of those sworn in plus the 
states in which they will work, and where 
available, their former feed industry con- 
nections, follows: 

Joseph M. Duero (Vitality Mills, Inc.)— 

Wisconsin 
Earl L. Tanner (Carnation Co.)—Minne- 

sota, North and South Dakota 
D. A. Lewis (National Distillers’ Products 

Corp.)—Western Minnesota, North and 

South Dakota ~ 
George O. Morris (Pillsbury Feed Mills) — 

Northern Illinois 
C. R. Bankhead (Purina Mills) —Southern 

Illinois 
E. L. Berkebile (Staley Milling Co.)—lIowa, 

Nebraska 
Don G. Wingert 

Missouri, Iowa 
Fred M. Andersen (General Mills, Inc.)— 

Nebraska, Western lowa 
J. Wesley Schroeder (Hales & Hunter Co.) 

—Indiana, Michigan 
John M. Nagelsen (Central Soya Co.)— 

Western Ohio 
H. L. McGeorge, jr. (Royal Staf-o-life Mills) 

—Tennessee, Kentucky 
Clarence A. Wann (Purina Mills)—Okla- 

homa, Texas 
J. Russell Smith (Burrus Feed Mills)— 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
Freeman S. Kennedy—Eastern Ohio 
Emanuel Puglisi—Virginia, W. Virginia, 

Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina 
Robert J. Thompson—New York, Pennsyl- 

vania, New Jersey 
Carl L. Rice—New England States 
A.M. Upshaw, jr.—South Carolina, Georgia, 

Florida, Alabama 

Arrangements are being made to place 
another man in the Indiana-Michigan ter- 


(Quaker Oats Co.)— 
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ritory and to hire one or more men to call 
on mills located on the Pacific coast and 
adjacent states. These compliance men are 
on the government pay roll for a tem- 
porary period which is expected to be 
about four months. 

At the Secretary's Circle meeting in 
Chicago the trend of thought was that so 
long as the swapping continues protein 
meal maldistribution will be prevalent. In 
addition, the secretaries concurred in the 
belief that the only way to get protein 
into normal channels would be to amend 
WFO-3 to set up historical quotas which 
would have to be filled. 

The secretaries also expressed the 
opinion that if OPA decides to change any 
feed and grain ceilings (this had been 
rumored) then such changes should be 
made to reflect comparative feeding values. 
The following is the recommendations of 
the Circle: 

“The Circle of secretaries of state grain 
and feed associations, which are affiliated 
with the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association make the following recommen- 
dations: 

“|. That we concur in and support the 
report of the chairmen of the OPA in- 
dustry advisory committees which was 
made to the OPA on Jan. 30, 31,-1946 in 
Washington, D. C. (See page 102) 

“2. We believe the failure to follow the 
historical pattern of feed distribution has 
been largely responsible for inequitable 
distribution of feeds and feed ingredients 
and has contributed to the development 
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of increased deficit areas. We, therefore, 
recommend that WFO-9 be amended to 
provide that all users, handlers and sellers 
of protein meal be limited in each calendar 
quarter to their average historical use, 
handling or sales in the year 1943-1944. 
We suggest that 10 per cent of the produc- 
tion of oilseed crushers be set aside to 
take care of legitimate hardship cases. We 
further recommend that along with this 
limitation all persons who sold protein 
meal during 1933-1934 be required to fill 
the quotas of their customers based on the 
historical record of purchase of these cus- 
tomers. 

“3. If the OPA considers adjusting feed 
and grain prices, we go on record as 
being wholeheartedly opposed to any flat 
over-all percentage increases, but we ask 
that any adjustments which are contem- 
plated be made on a comparative feed- 
ing value basis. We feel that the failure 
of the OPA to set ceilings on a compara- 
tive feeding value basis has encouraged 
excessive feeding of low cost high pro- 
tein feeds, thereby aggravating the short- 
age.” 

Certain recommendations were also made 
by the New England Feed Conference. 
They include the following: 

“1. That the government adjust the ceil- 
ing price of corn so that it is at least as 
profitable for corn producers to sell corn to 
regular trade channels as to feed it to 
livestock. 

“2. That the government increase its 
effort to provide adequate transportation to 


effect an immediate movement of grain 
to deficit feed areas. 

“3. That Congress immediately estab- 
lish its policy in regard to price control 
for the next fiscal year. 

“4. That all feeder and trucker differen- 
tials unfavorable to the movement of car- 
load shipments of grain through normal 
trade channels to be eliminated imme- 
diately. 

“5. That the government adjust the ceil- 
ing prices of hogs to encourage marketing 
at lighter weights. 

“6. That Congress complete its study of 
the parity formula in the light of present 
conditions to the end that a balance be- 
tween livestock and livestock products 
production and feed supplies may result. 

“7. That the government adjust the ceil- 
ing price of all byproduct feeds to an equi- 
table relationship with grain price.” 

The Northeastern governors’ feed com- 
mittee recommended that the government 
pay premiums for lightweight hogs to dis- 
courage excessive feeding of corn; sub- 
sidize the selling price of corn over ceil- 
ing prices to make cash corn sales as 
profitable as feeding corn to hogs; en- 
courage milk production in the normally- 
low fall months by adjusting dairy feed 
payments; launch a poultry meat-buying 
program to reduce the number of laying 
hens and curtail hatchery operations. 


@ ZOBISCH GRAIN & FEED CO., Geary, 
Okla., is planning construction of a 15,000 
bushel elevator. 


We’ve got those 


“Empty shelf blues "— 


NOT MANY FEEDS AVAILABLE NOW-A- 
DAYS. BUT KEEP YOUR INQUIRIES IN 
FRONT OF US ANYWAY ... MIGHT HELP 
YOU SOME DAY. 


GRADE A 16% DAIRYFEED 
molasses added 
GRADE A 32%, DAIRY CONCENTRATE 


GRADE A 33%, POULTRY CONCEN- 
TRATE 


WESTERN ALFALFA MEAL NICE COLOR 
JAN. THRU APRIL SHIPMENT. 


VICLAND OATS—WISCONSIN GROWN. 
ORDER EARLY TO INSURE DELIVERY. 


CANADIAN PULVERIZED OATFEED. 
PULVERIZED OATS AND BARLEY. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


By F. B. Morrison 


* 


Here is a book which is a definite asset for any 
person producing or handling feeds. This 20th 
edition of FEEDS AND FEEDING, written by 
Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cornell university, contains 
more than one thousand pages. It is the most 
practical compilation of information on livestock 
feeding and nutrition ever printed —a book you 
can use almost every day. 


Order For Deferred Delivery 


Get your copy of FEEDS AND FEEDING direct 
from The Feed Bag by placing your order now 
for shipment after April, 1946. 


Che feed Bag 


741 N. Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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Ralston Purina Reports 
Changes in Personnel 


Transfers of five divisional sales man- 
agers of the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
have been announced by E. M. Putney, 
vice president and general sales manager. 

Don Purcell, who was sales manager of 
the New England division, now heads the 
new California division of the company 
which includes the four plants recently 
purchased from the Taylor Milling Corp. 
The plants are at Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Stockton and Visalia. E. H. Hamel, regional 
sales manager of the Grain Belt-Western 
area, is Mr. Purcell’s superior. 

’ A.W. Perry, formerly acting sales man- 
ager of the Central Atlantic division with 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del., has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Purcell in New England. Ster- 


ling A. White has returned from service to 
take over Mr. Perry's job which he held 
before going into uniform. The Central 
Atlantic division has been enlarged to in- 
clude southeastern Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Ralston, North Atlantic division sales 
manager, has been transferred to head the 
Lake States division including Michigan, 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania and parts of 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Mr. Ralston 
formerly was a salesman in the Ohio area 
for Ralston Purina. 

The North Atlantic division is now 
headed by L. L. Braybrook, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and includes the territory of the old New 
York division as well as northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

R. G. Leavitt, St. Louis, is regional sales 
manager for the company’s Eastern region 
which has been expanded to include the 
Lake States area. 


“The Standard 
CALF 


for more than 25 years” 


RYDE’S 


(for gruel feeding) 
— also flaked for dry feeding 


of Perfection in 


FEEDS 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY! 


RYDE & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


5425 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD 


NEEDED where- 
ever milk is pro- 
duced or processed. 
A fast killer of bac- 
teria — Dissolves 
quickly in water — 
Makes clear dairy 
rinse solutions— 
Contains 50% avail- 
able chlorine — De- 
pendable — Retains 
its full strength — 
Is economical and 
easy to handle. 


every 


These Chlorine Twins 


Will Hela You! 


LO-BAX and HTH-15 i two good 


items for your line. 

the way of. dis- 

intectants needed by vour trade. 

Write for literature and our fat orable 
ealer terms. 


For Colds—Use 
HTH-15 asa 
Dry Chlorine 
Inhalant. HTH- 
15 is a dry “floating 
powder” that floats 
in the air along time 
when dusted above 
birds. Use whenever 
treatment for colds 
is needed. 


Add HTH-15 todrinking 
fountains to keep water 
safe. Helps eliminate 
slime from fountains. 
Use HTH-15 to make 
erm-killing solutions 
or general sanita' 


provide 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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of coming events 


Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Indiana, Spencer Hotel, 
Marion, Ind. March 4 


California, Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Illinois Grain Dealers Association, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 


Millers National Federation, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Herring Hotel, 
Amarillo, Texas ..... May 14-15 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers As- 
sociation, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, May 24 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
June 3-4 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Commodore Hotel, New 
MOK ING June 14-15 


International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, St. 


Neppco Exposition, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City 


Illinois Feed Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


@ VICTOR C. DEWEIN, Forsyth, Ill. 
has opened a temporary feed plant at 
Decatur pending completion of a new 
fireproof elevator at Forsyth replacing 
the building which burned Dec. 17. 


@ HARVEY BARTHELS, Green Bay, Wis.. 
suffered losses estimated at $20,000 in two 
fires at his feed store Jan. 21 and Jan. 29. 


@ CHARLES SCHLEICHER, Almond, Wis.. 
has purchased a half interest in the Rath 
Fuel, Feed & Ice Co. from John Rath. 


C. W. KITCHEN RESIGNS 

C. W. Kitchen, Washington, has resigned 
as assistant administrator of the produc. 
tion and marketing administration after 
34 years in the USDA, it has been an- 
nounced by Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture. Mr. Kitchen has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of the 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable associa- 
tion, Washington. During his service with 
USDA Mr. Kitchen was associate chief o/ 
the bureau of agricultural economics, chief 
of the agricultural marketing service, di- 
rector of the office of marketing services 
and held several other key positions. 
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New Officers Instailed 
By Chicago Feed Club 


J. G. Nellis of the Nellis Feed Co. was 
formally installed as president of the Chi- 
cago Feed Club Jan. 18 at the group's 
dinner meeting held at the Morrison hotel. 

Other officers formally inducted in- 
cluded: John B. Spaulding, New Century 
Co., vice president; W. M. Pearson, Mar- 
blehead Lime Co., treasurer; and Lee Ham- 
meti, Western Advertising Co., secretary. 
The new directors are R. H. Griffiths, Allied 
Mills, Inc., and John J. Zima, Kraft Foods 
Co. 

Mr. Zima, retiring chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, announced that the 19 
applications he submitted brought total 
membership above the goal of 300 set for 
1945. Club by-laws were changed to 
allow an increase in resident dues from 
$5 to $10. Non-resident dues will remain 
at 35. 

The following appointments to standing 
committees were announced by President 
Nellis: 

Program: Earl Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., 
chairman; Lloyd Larson, Lloyd Larson Ad- 
vertising; R. M. Lynnes, Poultry Supply 
Dealer; Lyman Peck, feed consultant; and 
S. O. Werner, Feedstuffs. 

Membership: W. D. Cunningham, Cereal 
Byproducts Go., chairman; George Oel- 
schlegel, Vitality Mills, Inc.; J. Pentiss, 
Glidden Co.; and W. J. Johnson, Chase Bag 
Co. 


House: J. W. Gorman, ADM, chairman; 


R. A. Williams, Arcady Farms Milling Co.; 
R. T. Sawyer, General Mills, Inc.; and 
Frank J. Farley, Quaker Oats Co. 

Dr. Luther Gable, a prominent physicist, 
discussed the atom bomb, radar and black 
light in his after-dinner address. Members 
were told the how and why behind these 
revolutionary discoveries. 


New Varieties of Flax 
Now Quite Dependable 


Seed flax is now a relatively dependable 
crop in suitable areas, the department of 
agriculture reports. Extensive experimen- 
tation by the department and state experi- 
ment stations has developed several new 
varieties of flax that are both wilt and 
trust resistant. 

Dakota, a newly developed variety of 
seed flax leads all others in yield per 
acre and has replaced in popularity the 
Bison type which was widely planted 
some years ago. It is also good in oil 
yield and practically tops in “iodine num- 
ber’, a measure of the drying quality of 
linseed oil. The new variety out-yields 
Bison by about 21/2 bushels. 

With the cooperation of state experi- 
ment stations in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana and California as well as in 
Canada 11,400 new selections were tested 
which gave 10 improved named varieties 
to farmers. Free exchange of breeding 
information has encouraged a more stable 
output and better income for flax farmers, 
according to A. C. Dillman, department 
flax breeder. 


DON WYRICK 


Don Wyrick, veteran of 20 years in the 
formula feed business, has announced that 
he has formed his own company with 
offices at 470 Lebanon street, Melrose, 
Mass. The Don Wyrick Co. will act as dis- 
tributor for the Ray Ewing line of products 
in the New England states. Mr. Wyrick 
said that warehouse stocks would be 
carried in the Boston area for immediate 
delivery and that other products would be 
handled at a later date. 


@ EARL WELBORN, JR., Elkton, Ky., has 
purchased a one-third interest in the 
Standard Milling Co. from Leonard Cart- 
wright. 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


LIMITED HELPINGS ONLY OF PROTEIN 
INGREDIENTS NOW-A-DAYS .. . BUT 
WE'LL ALWAYS GIVE YOUR TRUCK A 
LITTLE TONNAGE OF THE FOLLOWING 
FEEDS: 


linseed oilmeal, calf manna, beet pulp, 
salt, steam bonemeal, sani-flor poultry litter, 
molasses, green alfalfa meal, 600 A 85 D 
vitamin oil, concentrated vitamin oils, jumbo 
peanut oilmeal, killer-diller rodent poison, 
pilot oyster shells, salt, condensed buttermilk, 
skim and buttermilk powder, stonemo granite 
grit, pearl limestone grit, calcium carbonate, 
fox and mink feeds, friskie dog food, brewers 
yeast, distillers solubles, malt sprouts, brewers 
grains, conkeys feeds... 


LIMITED QUANTITIES OF ALL PROTEINS. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HAVE BEEN RELEASED FROM ACTIVE DUTY AND ARE 


GREUTKER INCORPORATED 


F. C. GREUTKER, JR. 


AND 


BURTON F. NEWELL 


NOW ASSOCIATED WITH US 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO 


F. C. GREUTKER, President 
J. H. BOWLING, Vice-President 
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Barley Brings Growers 
More Dollars Per Acre 


Barley brought growers more dollars per 
acre than oats or corn in Wisconsin dur- 
ing 1945, according to figures released by 
Walter Ebling, state and federal crop 
statistician at Madison, Wis. This was 
due mainly to the high yields per 
acre and the good selling price for barley. 
The crop yield for 1945 averaged 40 
bushels per acre compared with only 
26.5 bushels in 1944 and 28.7 bushels per 
acre for the 1934-43 average. 

The average farm price for barley in 
1945 was $1.19 per bushel or $47.60 an 
acre in Wisconsin. This latter figure is 
more significant than either mere bushels 
per acre or pounds per acre which are 
more commonly used as measures of crop 


prodiction. Comparative figures for oats, 
the chief competing small grain crop, were 
51 bushels per acre, a bumper crop, which, 
with a farm price of 67 cents a bushel, 
brought only $34.17 per acre. 

The 1945 season was not favorable for 
corn with an average yield of 41 bushels 


per acre. The average price of $1.13 per 
bushel brought a return of only $46.33 an 
acre. The heavier labor costs for cultivat- 
ing corn make it considerably more costly 
to grow than barley. The 1945 barley 
profits are expected to spur Wisconsin 
barley production upward from last year’s 
low of 90,000 acres toward the 191,000 
acres grown in 1944 and the 691,000 acres 
for the 10 year period from 1934 to 1943. 


@ KAHLBAUM BROS., Carleton, Mich., 
have purchased the R. W. Wilson Mills at 
Homer, Mich. 


You Get 


It’s more profitable to .use better mixing Alden 
Gives better results. 


Calcium Carbonate. 
for quality, and purity. 


Bankers Trust Bldg. 


In Alden territory most 
mixers of quality feeds insist on Alden. 
ally known independent laboratory tests prove 
Alden’s uniform purity over a period of 20 years. 


IOWA LIMESTONE CO. 


Des Moines 9, lowa 


Greater PURITY 
| . DEPENDABILITY 


Noted 


Nation- 


ANADEX KAF-KAPS DESERVE 


A SPOT ON THE COUNTER 


Wherever cows are fed, there is a good market for 


Kaf-Kaps are 4 
the dis- 
ple 'y carton shown 

elow. Stimulates 
sales. Window posters and 
other sales helps free. National 
advertising in dairy papers will 
bring customers into your store. 


ANADEX KAF-KAPS. This fast-moving, quick-acting 
product supplies the vitamins which, in University of 
Wisconsin research, cured and prevented most cases of 
scours and related calf disorders. But equally important, 
the feeding of Kaf-Kaps from day of birth helps young 
calves get off to a flying start. 
Dairymen use about 25 Kaf- 
Kaps per calf. Order out a 
supply now and watch this 
product do the job in saving 
calves. Packed in attractive 
display boxes holding 24-25’s 
or 12-100’s. Retail price—75¢ 
for box of 25; $2.75 for 100. 
USUAL DEALER MARGINS. 


THE EASY WAY 
TO REMOVE HORNS 


One application of Holt 
HORNEX stops horn 
growth on calves, kids and 
rams up to two months of 
age. Easy to use Dehorn- 
ing Paste; no bleeding. 
Packed 12 bottles in a 
case. Retails at $1 each. 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO., AURORA, ILLINOIS (Formerly Nutrition Products Co.) 
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G. M. Chief Executives 
Make Plans for 1946 


Chief executives of 12 divisions of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, attended the 
annual operators’ meeting held at com- 
pany headquarters in Minneapolis Jan. 2] 
to complete plans for 1946. Harry A. Bul- 
lis, president of General Mills, outlined 
the necessity for full production in the 
food industry and asked for full coopera- 
tion of the organization in furthering ihe 
cause of satisfying human needs. 

L. N. Perrin, Minneapolis, executive vice 
president of the company, served as chuir- 
man of the operating board meeting. Divi- 
sion presidents who attended were: E. O. 
Boyer, Sperry division, San Francisco, J. 
S. Hargett, Southwestern division, Okla- 
homa City, Okla; H. C. Lautensack, 
Eastern division, Buffalo, N. Y.; Searle 
Mowat, Larrowe division, Detroit; J. J. Sel- 
vage, Southeastern division, Atlanta, Ga:; 
J. E. Skidmore, Central division, Chicago 
and W. H. Eastman, chemical division; C. 
M. Hidding, Purity Oats division; K. E. 
Humphrey, special commodities division; 
L. R. Jamison, farm service; and A. D. 
Hyde, mechanical divisions, all of Min- 
neapolis. Various other executives of Gen- 
eral Mills located at Minneapolis were 
also in attendance. 


Hilltop Poultry School 
Draws Big Attendance 


More than 40 poultrymen attended the 
Hilltop Laboratories poultry health school 
held Jan. 7-11 at Minneapolis. Fred H. 
Moore, manager of Hilltop Laboratories 
said that many applicants who had 
planned to take the short course were un- 
able to attend because adequate hotel ac- 
commodations could not be obtained. A 
number of ex-servicemen who are planning 
to enter poultry service work attended the 
sessions along with poultry supply dealers, 
flock owners and veteran poultry service- 
men. 

Over 1,000 poultrymen have studied in 
Hilltop short course according to Mr. 
Moore, and more sessions are planned for 
the future. Applications to the spring 
school, which will be held after spring 
hatching, can be made by writing Hilltop 
Laboratories, 718 N. Washington ave., 
Minneapolis 1. 


@ WESTERN ILLINOIS GRAIN CO. Car- 
thage, Ill., has purchased four elevators 
located in Adrian, Dallas City, Ferris and 
McCall from the Dallas City Grain and 
Feed Co. 


NEW DISC BRAKE 

Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has announced the development of a new 
series 1300 magnetic disc brake for use 
on applications up to 100 h.p. motor driven 
loads. The new brake is simplified .1 
design so that easy replacement can lke 
made of any part without disturbing the 
entire brake assembly. It can be had 
either floor or motor mounted and for 
alternating or direct current. 
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—court cases 


(Continued from page 52) 
seller ‘for responsibility for failure of manu- 


facturers or suppliers to deliver’.” 
DEALER LOSES SUIT 

In order to avoid worry, complicated liti- 
gations, and possibly subsequent heavy 
damage allowances it is advantageous 
that retail feed dealers, who operate de- 
livery trucks, have record of suits involv- 
ing injuries caused by operation of motor 
and delivery trucks. With such informa- 
tion and good legal representation dealers 
stand a better chance to win suits where 
iestimony is conflicting. 

For instance, in Gammill v. Mullins Feed 
store, 188 S. W. (2d) 986, reported October, 
1945, it was shown that the owner of a 
retail feed store directed an employe to 
deliver feed to a named customer. The 
employer instructed his employe the exact 
route to take when delivering the feed. 
The employe failed to take this route and 
had a collision with a passenger auto- 
mobile seriously injuring an occupant who 
sued the feed company for damages. 

First, it is well settled law that an em- 
ployer is not liable in damages for injuries 
caused by employes who act “outside the 
scope” of their employment. Thus in the 
above case the injury was effected while 
the employe was delivering the feed over 
a route different from that which the em- 
ployer designated that the employe take. 
In this case the jury could have decided, 
as has been decided by numerous courts, 
that the feed dealer was not liable for 
injuries caused by the driver who acted 
outside the scope of his employment and 
took a route different from that specified 
by the dealer. The latter testified but did 
not prove that the driver took a different 
toute because he wanted to stop at a 
roadhouse. 

In this case the jury rendered a verdict 
and allowed the injured person heavy 
damages. The higher court approved the 
verdict. On the other hand, see South- 
west Dairy Products v. De Frates, 125 S. W. 


(2nd) 282, where the Supreme Court said: 

ie When a servant completely de- 
parts from his work to accomplish some 
purpose of his own .. . the relation of 
master and servant is thereby temporarily 
suspended and the master is not liable. 


WHAT IS CONSPIRACY? 

Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that “conspiracy” to defraud another is a 
felony and punishable by confinement to 
the penitentiary. It is important to know 
that the “crime” of conspiracy consis‘s 
in any positive agreement entered into 
between two or more persons to commit 
a felony. The offense is complete when 
the agreement is entered into and it is 
not necessary that the object of the con- 
spiracy be consummated. However, the 
proof must indicate positively that two 
or more persons intended to defraud 
another, otherwise the higher court will 
not approve a verdict of conviction ren- 
dered by the lower court, or jury. 

For example, in Witt v. State, 177 S. W. 
(2d) 781, reported in April, it was shown 
that an employer signed several blank 
checks which he gave to an employe 
named Sea. The employer instructed Sea 
to give them to an agent with instructions 
to go out and buy feed. No specific in- 
structions were given the agent who was 
to be a purchaser. The agent contracted a 
man named Castleberry from whom he 
purchased feed at an agreed price of 
something over $460. The agent filled in 
one of the blank checks and gave it to 
Castleberry. This check was, in due course 
of time, presented to the bank and was 
not paid. The court did not explain why 
the check was not paid. 

Castleberry filed suit and convicted the 
employer, in the lower court, of con- 
spiracy to commit a felony theft, the 
punishment being two years in the peni- 
tentiary. In other words, Castleberry con- 
tended that the employer had conspired 
with Sea through the agent to “steal” the 
feed worth $460 by giving a check in 
payment which he knew would not be 


VITAMINS A-D 


AND 
RIBOFLAVIN 


f CLO-TRATE 


Vitamin A&D 
Feeding 
Oils Suppl 


White's LIVEX 
Natural 
Riboflavin 
ements 


CLO-TRATE 
“Dry D” 
(D-Activated 
Animal Sterol 

Powder) 


4 
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paid by the bank on which it was drawn. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court reversed the verdict of con- 
viction rendered by the lower court, be- 
cause no proof was given that the em- 
ployer conspired with Sea to defraud 
Castleberry. This court said: 

“Such facts do not show the substan- 
tive crime of conspiracy as charged. 
Whatever agreement there was between 
appellant and Sea there is an entire ab- 
sence of any proof that would authorize 
the conclusion that same was to steal the 
property of Castleberry. .. .” 


® GEORGE BULTEMEIER, Decatu-, Ind., 
has succeeded Otto Koeneman as manager 
of the Preble Equity Exchange. 


~ 
“HERE'S THE CORN 
THAT 
KEEPS!"’ \ 


Your customers know 
they can depend on 


WISCONSIN 
HYBRIDS 


One grower tells another about the extra 
bushels per acre he gets from Wisconsin 
Hybrids. Extra bushels of good, solid 
ears with deep kernels and small cob. 
Extra bushels of corn that keeps in the 
crib without molding. This story is 
emphasized by consistent advertising in 
leading farm papers. Other proven Wis- 
consin Varieties you will be interested 
in: Vicland Oats, Henry Wheat (Spring), 
Blackhawk Wheat (Winter), Wisconsin 
“38” Barley, Redson Flax, Rex Orange 
Sorghum, Wisconsin Soy Beans. Write 
today for literature and dealer list. 


{EVERY SACK 
IS TAGGED 


Look for this tag 
on your bags of 
Wisconsin Hybrids. 
It guarantees this 
seed corn is de- 
veloped from new foundation stocks 
supplied each year by the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture . . . and 
that it has been field inspected, of- 
ficially sampled, tested and tagged 
by the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
H periment Association. 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 


Agronomy Bldg. * Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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—lampey 
(Continued from page 74) 


families. Hatchery and feed department 
alike profited from the baby duck promo- 
tions, Mr. Lampey says. 

Top favorite with Mr. Lampey’s custo- 
mers is his recreation room. This attrac- 
tive spot is especially handy for the parties 
Mr. Lampey gives for his customers sev- 
eral times a year. They're fine parties, 
too, and customers keep coming back to 
them time after time. It's little wonder 
that they do because Mr. Lampey always 
provides music for dancing, tasty refresh- 
ments, a pleasant atmosphere for fun and 
good congenial company. 

He always takes special pains to see 
that the recreation room is attractively 
decked-out for every party occasion. “I 
want my friends to have a lot of fun; that's 
why I plan the parties,” Mr. Lampey says. 
Of course he finds the parties an excellent 
chance to bring his customers together to 
talk about feeding too. 

Mr. Lampey has been in business at 
Lakewood for the past five years and had 
1l years of experience in the feed field 
when he came to this suburb of busy 
Denver. “The five years I've been here 
have been mighty pleasant and I hope I’m 
able to serve my friends here for many, 
many more years,” Mr. Lampey says. 

Because he combines old-fashioned hos- 
pitality with streamlined, progressive sell- 
ing with amazing success Mr. Lampey has 


THE TRUTH 


rations. 


@ More and more breeders are using 


REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 


live stock. 


@ More and more Veterinarians are 
recommending REX Wheat Germ Oil 
in correcting breeding disorders. 

@ Year after year, after year the TRUTH 
is being proved by experience. 


VioBin station 


Monticello, Illinois 
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@ More and more feed mixers are using 


REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 


been able to set records in an up-to-date 
past, a prosperous present and has be- 
fore him a bright and rosy future as hatch- 
eryman and feed dealer. 


Resume Publication of 
Agriculture Yearbook 


Publication of the Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, dropped in the war years, will 
be resumed during the coming year, the 
United States department of agriculture 
has announced. It is expected that the 
first edition since 1942 will be in ad- 
vanced. stages of preparation, possibly 
ready for distribution, by the end of 1946. 

The coming yearbook will cover the 
period 1943-47. With the exception of 
these years, the publication has been is- 
sued annually since 1894 when the year- 
book was first issued as a ready refer- 
ence book for farmers. 

Featured in the coming edition will be 
achievements of agricultural science, 
particularly discoveries made during the 
war years. Examples of subjects to be 
covered are: Feeding, breeding and care 
of livestock in the light of newer knowl- 
edge; new facts on soils, fertilizers, and 
microorganisms; insects, insecticides, and 
fungicides; new farm machines and pro- 
cessing methods; plant culture, growth 
regulators, and new varieties of crops; ir- 
tigation and hydraulics; household de- 
velopments, new food preparations and 
new data on diets and home manage- 
ment. 


Eriez Introduces New 
Magnetic Separator 


Development of a new stainless stee! 
surfaced, non-electric magnetic separator 
has been announced by the Eriez Manu- 
facturing Co., 
Erie, Pa. The new 
> compact separa- 
tor has been 
thoroughly tested 
and offers grain 
_ processors a sim- 
ple, sanitary way 
to remove iron 
and steel scrap 


from processing lines. 

The company’s tests show that the 
separators work well in liquid and moist 
materials as well as dry; that they are 
not affected by chemicals and acids; that 
they resist surface wear better than ordi- 
nary steel; and that they can be used 
efficiently outdoors as well as inside. The 
separators also eliminate the danger of 
tust scale getting into cereals and liquids. 

Full particulars on the new magnets 
may be obtained by writing the Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., and request- 
ing bulletin 101 KM. 

@ NORRIS P. NELSON, Belmond, Iowa, has 
purchased a feed mill from Chester Knud- 
sen. 

@®j. D. GIFFORD, Fremont, Neb., has 
opened a new feed mill at Arlington. 


book. 


Farmers Exchange Co., Minster, Ohio 


Bring Your Building 
Headaches To Us 


That’s where we shine. The tougher the 
problem the better we like it. No prob- 
lem too large, none too small. 

You do not obligate yourself when you 
ask us for a consultation. Correspond- 
ence and interviews are kept confiden- 
tial. Write us — also ask for our FREE 


T.E. IBBERSON COMPANY, 


| Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MERLE R. FULLER 


Merle R. Fuller has been appointed to 
head the recently opened St. Louis office 
of Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Fuller was 
formerly vice president of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis. He will have 
offices in the Railway Exchange building, 
611 Olive street. 


Output of Baby Chicks 
Shows First Decrease 


December was the first month since 
March 1945, that the output of baby chicks 
fell below production figures for the corre- 
sponding month last year the department 
of agriculture has announced. Commer- 
cial hatcheries produced 35,499,000 chicks 
in December compared with 37,165,000 in 
December 1944, a decrease of 4 per cent. 

The preliminary department estimate for 
total 1945 baby chick production is 1,597,- 
421,000 or an increase of 24 per cent over 
the 1,288,491,000 figure for 1944. The 1945 
figure is only 1 per cent below the 1943 
record hatch. However, when final records 
are complete the 1945 production may top 
even 1943 figures. 

Output during 1945 was the highest on 
record in 23 states. Most of these states 
in which records were broken produced 
large numbers of commercial broilezs dur- 
ing the last half of the year. Only 
Florida and South Carolina of the Atlantic 
states failed to break previous records. 
Poultry meat was most in demand during 
1945 because of the general shortages 
which existed in animal meats. 

But commercial broiler demand has 
fallen off during December and January. 
December hatches in the broiler producing 
regions were less than a year earlier. 
These drops were 29 per cent in the mid- 
Atlantic area, 12 per cent in the South 
Atlantic and 5 per cent in New England. 

Mountain states reported production in- 
creases of 40 per cent over December 
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1944 with a 27 per cent boost on the 
Pacific coast, 18 per cent in the west north 
central region, 15 per cent in the south 
central states and 13 per cent in the east 
north central states. 

The current demand for chicks for gen- 
eral farm flock replacement is a healthy 
one. Many hatcheries have more orders 
on hand than they did a year ago. On 
Jan. 1 orders for later delivery were 26 


per cent larger than at the end of 1944. 
Crop goals for the 1946 hatch call for a 
15 per cent reduction in egg production, 
a 17 per cént reduction in chickens raised 
on farms and a 10 per cent cut in turkeys. 
Potential layers were estimated Jan. 1 as 
17 per cent above the 1935-44 average and 
about the same as a year ago. These 
potentials included hens and pullets of 
laying age and pullets not of laying age. 


EXTRA PROFITS 


Spotting extra profits is easy if you 
depend on Hayes Bros. Supreme 
Chicks. Your best proof is to inquire 
into the success of other wholesalers 
who depend on this hatchery year 
after year. As a reliable, successful, 
long-established firm, doing volume 
business, it gives you prompt service, 
without headaches. 

90% accuracy guaranteed for sexed 
chicks; actually it has always been 


higher than that. 


50,000 Hayes Bros. Supreme 
Chicks hatched daily during the 
season. 20 varieties. Ask for confi- 
dential price list. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


Ralph M. Colburn 
Decatur, Illinois 


Vere Cochran 
Portland, Indiana 


e e 
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ALE 
SEED CORN 
AND 
ESS SEED OATS 
SINCE 1912 


Thousands buy nothing 
but O &M Seed year after- 
year, insisting that it has 
no equal. 


Write for free catalog or 
prices on any quantity of 
seed from a bushel to a 
car load, 


THE O & M SEED CO. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 


GROWERS 


HILLTOP’S K.M. 
FOR POULTRY 
OF ALL AGES 


THE 
DRINKING 
WATER 
ANTISEPTIC 
AND 
LAXATIVE 


The dilution 6 tablespoons K.M. in 
each gal. of drinking water will-kill 
salmonella pullorum (Pullorum), sal- 
monella gallinarum (Typhoid), sal- 
monella typhimurium (Paratyphoid) 
in contaminated drinking water when 
clean water is given daily. The use 
of this product will not prevent the 
spread of the disease thrdugh contact 
with infected birds or sources of in- 
fection other than contaminated 
drinking water. Chicks like K.M. 


WRITE (lL TODAY 


LABORATORIES ] 


ids to Poultry Health 


718 Washington Ave, No. 
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Heads New Office 
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4 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Let your HEAD take you 


(The average American today 
has a choice of just going where 
‘*his feet take him’’ , or choosing 
wisely the course to follow. Let’s 
skip ahead 10 years, and take a 
look at John Jones—and listen 
to him...) 


I feel so good it 
almost scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hol- 
low at the back, is the spot I like 
best in all the world. 


“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away from 
me. 


“T’ve got a little money com- 
ing in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as 
man gets on this earth! 

“Tt wasn’t always so. 


“Back in ’46—that was right 
after the war and sometimes the 
going wasn’t too easy—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and I 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 


“Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 
more money put aside! John, if 


we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never worry 
about money when we’re old!’ 


“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit droppinga little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then—gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
didn’t have as much fun for a 
while but we paid our taxes and 
the doctor and—we didn’t touch 
the Bonds. 


“What’s more, we kept right 
on putting our extra cash into 
U. S. Savings Bonds. And the 
pay-off is making the world a 
pretty swell place today!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appre- 
ciation the publication of this advertisement by 


* feed Bag 
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dew, and without bleaching or shattering 
of leaves. 

Some research efforts have been di- 
rected toward conserving carotene as by 
steaming the grass, quickly drying, and 
pressing into a block which thereupon is 
covered with a coat of paraffin to prevent 
entry of oxygen. These efforts at preserva- 
tion are straws in the wind showing what 
may be done commercially at some time 
or other. So far the ensiling method is 
the most practicable way of preserving 
carotene. But hay somehow seems in- 
dispensable, to be used for at least part 
of the roughage in the winter, especially 
for calves. Hay at least in small part is 
desirable even for cows that are otherwise 
fed heavily on silage. Hay at times is 
desirable even for cows on pasture. 

Vitamin A is one of the nutrients neces- 
sary to flood the system of a newborn calf 
to give it a physiological lift, as is nor- 
mally done through colosirum. Nutrition 
research gives fair promise of producing 
a substitute for colostrum that then also 
may be fed perhaps longer than nor- 
mally and thus provide protection for a 
longer period. Some of the newer drugs 
mentioned before, perhaps streptomycin 
with its high degree of usefulness against 
bacteria which inhabit the intestinal tract, 
may be of help in raising calves success- 
fully. 

What about urea? Urea, this white crys- 
talline material, has proved itself a satis- 
factory protein substitute for dairy cattle . 
when it is properly used. Some of the 
limitations are, not to store urea when 
mixed with ground soybeans or other 
beans, nor with improperly heat-treated 
soybean oil meal, all of which have in it 
more or less urease, which break urea up 
into ammonia. Also urea should not be 
fed in excess of about 3 per cent of the 
grain mixture. Like other nitrogenous 
feeds urea is best utilized when not fed in 
excess of a balanced ration as specified 
by approved feeding standards. Natur- 
ally, because the value of urea depends 
on the activity of rumen organisms, it does 
not suggest itself for non-ruminating ani- 
mals such as pigs, poultry, nor for calves 
when only a few weeks of age. 

Will urea take the place of some of the 
protein concentrates like oil meal or mill 
feeds? Hardly. Especially not where the 
margin of cost between the prices for 
protein concentrates and farm grains is 
normal or less than normal. Why, for 
instance, should we use urea, when soy- 
bean oil meal sells for little more than 
corn? But the wider the margin, the more 
the use of urea is indicated. Also at times 
when there is a real urgency for the pro- 
duction of more milk than is permitted 
by a current scarcity of protein concen- 
trates, urea would commend itself. One 
might therefore look upon urea as a 
standby protein or rather standby nitrogen 
concentrate. Judging from experiments 
and practical experience, dairy cows make 
better use of urea than do other ruminants. - 
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Perhaps one should not be quite as con- 
servative as this regarding urea when we 
consider that on a national basis our live- 
stock is being shortchanged on protein 
even more than on carbohydrates or car- 
bohydrate-equivalent feed. With the ex- 
ception of better managed herds, the live- 
stock of the country is underfed and we 
have the appearance of most dairy herds 
and the appearance of cattle in public 
stockyards as proof of that assertion. 

The modern dairy cow is constituted to 
produce considerably more milk than can 
be supported by a ration of pasture or 
roughage alone. On that principle we 
base our dairy feed industry. This indus- 
try has served our country well during 
recent war and will continue to do so 
during postwar years. During the tender 
age of calfhood and during the deceivingly 


robust age of milk production, this dairy 
animal is beset with a number of afflictions, 
some of which, directly or indirectly, are 
traceable to feed. We are getting to 
know more about the character of grains 
and concentrates, are developing new 
specialty feeds that are relatively rich in 
specific vitamins and the like, and are in 
an increasingly better position to fortify 
calf meals and dairy feeds with essential 
ingredients. This is important for the rea- 
son that the forages, which are the natural 
and basic feeds, cannot, in spite of our 
best efforts, always be depended upon to 
be satisfactory and efficient as carriers 
of so-called protective nutrients. 

@® JOHN HAHA, Loomis, Wis., has recent- 
ly completed construction of a new feed 
mill. 


BARLEY 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


SPECIALIZING IN 


AT MILWAUKEE 


¢ INQUIRIES ON FEED GRAINS INVITED °¢ 


and RYE 


Sunset Feed & 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil and 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 
Hercules Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 
Calf Manna 
Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


(an exclusively milk product) 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


GOLDEN-GLO 


Pre-cooked— Oven Toasted 
Wheat and Corn 


FLAKES 
For Dog and Small Animal Foods 
Made Exclusively For 


Spencer ord, Inc. 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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—sales letters . 


(Continued from page 17) 


was only a small alfalfa hay concern into 
a thriving feed firm. The owner's tireless 
energy and amazing ability for remember- 
ing first names has also helped to build 
up a list of hundreds of satisfied customers. 
When Mr. Snyder opened his business 
two years ago he had two assistants and 
a lot of alfalfa. Today he still has his 
hay department but also a busy feed de- 
partment and a modern mill. Sixty-seven 
employes are now on his payroll. Three 
6-ton trucks, a pickup truck and 11 corn 
grinders are in constant operation at the 
St. Vrain Valley mill. 


Mr. Snyder manufactures a top quality 
rolled barley, good scratch feed, and grinds 
corn for his customers. He is at present 
enlarging his facilities by constructing a 
new alfalfa bin with a capacity of 66 car- 
loads of loose hay. The bin will measure 
60 by 160 feet. He is also planning a 
new feed room which will have fluores- 
cent lighting facilities, a plate glass front 
and a polished floor. The feed room will 
measure 50 by 70 feet. 

Mr. Snyder has financed a number of 
turkey raising projects as a booster for 
feed sales. He gives this turkey program 
generous publicity in his bi-weekly letters 
too. 

Longmont's “sidewalk engineers” mar- 
vel at how Howard Snyder has built up 


Brokers of ... 


205 W. WACKER DR. 


QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 
Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


his prosperous business in less than two 
years in spite of war time restrictions and 
shortages. Longmont business men think 
their fellow Elk, Mason and Chamber of 
Commerce booster is little short of being a 
merchandising miracle man. 

Mr. Snyder, however, takes the praise 
with a grin. “Guess I just like to make 
friends,” he suggested, “and when I've 
made ‘em I like to keep ‘em.” To which 
Mr. Snyder's hundreds of satisfied custo- 
mers add a unanimous “Amen!” 


FEED SUPPLIES AND NEEDS 
Feed Industry Council, 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 
* * * 


RAISING RABBITS FOR MEAT 
Circular 249, Pennsylvannia State 
lege, School of Agriculture, State 
lege, Pa. 
* * * 
PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY MILK 
Leaflet 117, Pennsylvania State 
lege, School of Agriculture, State 
lege, Pa. 
* * * 
CARROT OIL VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
Nutritional Research Associates, 
South Whitley, Ind. 
* * * 
FREEZING FOODS ON THE FARM 
Circular 280, Pennsylvania State 
lege, School of Agriculture, State 


Col- 
Col- 


lege, Pa. 


* * * 


INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL FEED- 
STUFFS 
Bulletin 125, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Amherst, Mass. 
* * * 
FERTILIZER, FEED & SEED REPORT 
Vol. 35, No. 2, State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Dover, Del. 
* * * 
PROFITABLE FARMING PRACTICES 
Circular 275, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, School of Agriculture, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
* * 
SERICEA AS A SOIL-IMPROVING CROP 
FOR CORN 
Bulletin 197, University of Tennessee, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
* * * 
PRATER CERTIFIED PERMANENT 
MAGNET 
PM-1, Prater Pulverizer Co., 1825 5. 
55th Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 


ANNUAL REPORT OF STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Vol. 36, No. 3, State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Dover, Del. 

* * * 

IMPORTANT FACTS FOR THE MAN IN 
CHARGE OF PAPER BAG STORAGE 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 
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BRADLEY BARR 
Bradley Barr, bag industry veteran, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Chase Bag Co.'s Kansas City branch, 
according to an announcement by R. 


N. Conners, Chicago, company vice 
president and general sales manager. 
Although he has been with Chase for a 
fairly short time Mr. Barr has 12 years’ 
experience in the bag manufacturing in- 
dustry and is well-known to feed, flour 
and seed men. 


F. Merrill Becker Named 
Director of Purchases 


F. Merrill Becker has been appointed to 
succeed William M. Dunn as director of 
purchases for the Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Hammond, Ind., according to an announce- 
ment by Harry Truax, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Dunn has become pur- 
chasing director of the Pratt Food Co., 
Hammond. 

For the past two years Mr. Becker has 
headed the steel products department of 
the Illinois Farm Supply Co. and from 
1936 to 1943 was associated with that 
firm's feed division. Before joining the 
company he served with local coopera- 
tive elevators and worked in field service 
with the Illinois Grain Corp. Mr. Becker 
assisted in developing the Blue Seal feed 
programs in Illinois. 


® SCHUYLER MILLING CO., Clarkeson, 
Neb., has purchased the Clarkson Milling 
& Grain Co. from Anton Bartak. 


® JOSEPH G. GLASER & SONS, Williams- 
ton, Mich., have purchased the Vernon 
Elevator & Lumber Co. at Vernon. 


® PAUL PRATT, Delano, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the B. I. Holser & Co. 
elevator at Walkerton of which he is part 
owner. 
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We'll do our best to fill your needs. 
Let us have your inquiries. 


@ Meat Scrap. 

Distillers Grains, 

Distillers Solubles. 
Straight A Oil, 

@ Vitamin A & D Oil. 


Sales Agents for 
HARFORD COUNTY DISTILLERY, INC, 
MONUMENTAL DISTILLING COMPANY 

E. H. KELLOGG COMPANY 
ALASKA FISH OIL EXTRACTORS, INC. 
H. T. CAMPBELL SONS CORP. 


E'VE been told that the first 
year is the hardest. 
weathered that. . 
now on. 


. . WATCH US GROW! 


THE MARYLAND FEED CO. 
101 National Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


We've 
. so... from 


Imported Medicinal 
Cod Liver Oil. 


MAFCO—Semi-Solid 
Distillers Solubles. 


STOCK 


NOW 


for 


SPRING 


SALES 


KRITTER 


MARIN SALES COMPANY 


Jobbers Feed Stuffs — Manufacturers Representatives 


Olle 


Chamber of Commerce 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


327 So. LaSalle St. 


SEA 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 


for 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


Minnesota 


“All in 
one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


KOTE! 
| P| | 
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| 
| 
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THE 
STANDARD 


GRADING CO. 


BRINGS YOUR ELEVATOR LEGS UP TO 


THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL CAPACITY 
CAR MINNEAPOLIS 
NOW! Specialize in 
PATENTED GOoOoD 


CORN and OATS 
| Minnesota Girl Flour 
tlhe Capital Flour Mills, Inc. Prices Right — Service Prompt 


Screw Conveyor Corporation TRY US 


719Mottman St Mammond, ind. 
PRODUCTS 


Steamed 


M. J. AND MARSHALL BEAUBAIRE 
ann SUPPLIES ror Rolled Oats 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


F E E D P L A N T S AND Reliable Shippers for 2 Quarter Century 
CEREAL PROCESSORS 


Linseed Millfeeds 
R.R.HOWELL CO. | | 
a 
Barley: Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


M LN NEAPOLIS ’ MINN. Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


| BUYERS 


EA ST FOAM Bran, Shorts 


REGULAR and FORTIFIED Middlings, Red Dog 


CORN MEAL 
Mixed F 
ANIMAL and Wire Us Your Offerings 
POULTRY FEEDS 


STALEY MILLING CO. [euaoeyemmememrarm | C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. Produce Exchange * New York City 
REPAIR GRAIN BAGS with 


TEHR- GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


A tough, versatile adhe- 
sive with a thousand uses 
in the home, in the re- 
pair shop and on the 
farm. Works equally well ime. 
on clothing, awnings, fe 
grain bags, burlap bags, 
tents, binder canvas, win- 
dow shades, cotton ma- 
terial, harness, handbags, 
luggage, suitcases, belts, 
overshoes, golf bags, footballs, shoes, 


MILLIGAN & SON, INC. | 


Sioux Gity, lowa 
Brokerage Department—-C. S. Milligan, Mgr. 
Ingredients ALFALFA MEAL 
and OYSTER SHELL TO LOWER FEED cost 


Distributor for and 
CELACTO TO RAISE FEED QUALITY 


The Lactic Acid Concentrate - 
THE AMBURGO COMPANY 


auto upholstery, furniture and many other Call CHARLEY for Service! 1421 CHESTNUT ST. - PHILA 2 PA 
items. Write for trade prices. 
VAL A co 700 W. Root St. Phone 86549 at Sioux City, lowa 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Service department for our readers. 
Low Rates: 50c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed—has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
KD-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 50 H. P. motor—used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write BA-120, c/o 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
CORN CUTTER FOR SALE 
Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, 3000 Ib. 
per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write LE-21, 
c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 

Research Assistant: B.S. or M.S. biochemist 
with nutritional training to assist in animal 
laboratory work. Position with progressive milk 
by-products company in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
In reply state complete details of training, ex- 
— and salary desired. Include recent snap- 
shot. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Will purchase feed business in southern half 
of Wisconsin. Interested in town of 1,000 to 
5,000 - population in $100,000 annual volume 
bracket. Address letter to Box FL-212, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED 

Feed mill superintendent. Six years’ experience 
in one of the best dairy sections of New York 
State. Background dates to birth, family hav- 
ing been in feed business since 1899. Position 
in Northeast preferred. Reliable references. 
be Box FG-127, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
, Wis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Hammer mill, attrition mill, feed mixer eleva- 
tor legs, screw conveyor, cob crusher magnets. 
wet Box SS-621, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
2 is. 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and daily feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassell, Minn. 


Watchin Year ’Round — All Popular Breeds 
* U.S. Approved — Pullorum Tested. Re- 
liable Source For Nutritional Research Labora- 
tories. Morris Hatchery, 860 West Jackson St., 
Morris, 


FOR SALE 
24” Robinson attrition mill with 2-20 H. P. 
G. E. Motors, starter, magnet and pneumatic 
blower system, complete. 1 ton Robinson ro- 
tary feed mixer, with motor, complete. 
Both in A-1 condition. Call or write C. S. 
Morris Co., Berlin, Wis. 


ERGOTY RYE SCREENINGS 
Send us a sample of your ergoty rye screen- 
ings or mill oats for an arbitration and offer. 
Universal Laboratories, Dassel, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
WHOLESALE CHICKS backed by 25 years’ 
experience handling wholesale trade. Write for 
weekly bulletin. Price’s Hatchery, Watseka, 
Illinois. 


MIXER FOR SALE 

New one ton Brower mixer with 5 H. P. mo- 
tor. Floor level loading. Never used. Still in 
crate. Write Athens Co-operative Produce Co., 
Athens, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
Feed mill and a retail feed account doing big 
business. Wonderful location. Owner wishes to 
tetire. Master Feed & Supply, Tipton, Ind. 


@ YOUNG BROS. ELEVATOR, Waco, Mo., 
is again being operated by Walter and 
William Young, both recently discharged 
from the army. 


@ ROPER & ROPER, Hobart, Ind., have 
purchased the interests of Milton W. Brown 
and Frank H. Brown in the Hobert Mill and 
the Roper & Brown Feed store. 


@ ROY & JAMES ELLIS, Knightstown, Ind., 
have purchased the C. G. Hill property at 
Carthage where they will operate a feed 
store. 


@ TUSCOLA CO-OP GRAIN CO., Tuscola, 
Ill., is planning to construct a new concrete 
elevator. 


@ ALFRED KAISER, Cedar Grove, Ind., is 
remodeling his feed mill. 


— 

@ BLUE STAR PRODUCE, INC., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has purchased the Amerco 
Feed & Milling Co. 


@ GEORGE BROS., Urbana, Kan., have 
purchased the Ewen Elevator on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroad. 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


117 E. Wilson Madison, Wis. 


NOW! -Buy SUPERIOR’S - PURE 


{ 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since 92) 
414-415 Merch. Exch. Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


CONSULTANT 

Research biochemist, experienced in nutrition, 
animal feed formulation, and feed manufacturing 
wishes connection with feed manufacturer who 
wants to make balanced quality feeds. Partner- 
ship or fee basis only. Will establish labora- 
tory control and assist with advertising and 
sales. Animal feeding facilities for testing feeds 
and ingredients furnished. Write Box FS-411, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
One large hammer mill powered by 8 cylinder 
Buick motor with starter. Write Fred Fuer- 
bringer, R. No. 3, Jefferson, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
One 24” double head Bauer Attrition mill com- 
plete with two 20 H. P. electric motors and 
starters. Mill complete with magnet and feeder. 
A-1 condition. Call or write Buda Sales Serv- 
ice, 2300 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


SNOW WHITE _ 
GOOD NEWS! 

WIRE 

WRITE 
OR PHONE 


SNOW WHITE (Hen-Chick-Pul- 
let) in self-selling paper 80's at 
lower prices! 
Also: Hen-Chick-Pullet-Meal-Flour 
in new cloth 100's. 
EDWARD R.. BACON GRAIN COMPANY 
Sales Agents: White Shell Corporation 
177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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MARION, IND. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


OILS” 


Jor Poultry Feed 


MARDEN:WILD CORP. 


501. COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


i 
H 
| 
UPLAND 
| 
| 
BARTON. 
LIPSCOMB GRAIN & SEED CO. 
L DO. MO. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF 


613 — 15th St., N. W. 
Phone National 8390 


@ Cream of Corn Gluten Feed 

® SMALL'S Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 

@ VICO Meat Scraps and Steam Bone Meal 
® BLATCHFORD’S Calf Meal and Pellets 

® BLATCHFORD’S Vitadine 


Inquiries Solicited 


GREEN-MISH CO. 


FEED AND GRAIN 


INC. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


FISH MEALS 


VITAMIN A — VITAMIN D OILS 
VITAMIN A AND D OILS 
VACUUM DRIED PEAT MOSS 


SPECIALTY FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


HAMMERMILL 
VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER CORN CUTTER 


AND GRADER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


* Kelly Duplex, with more than 
60 years’ experience, is well 
equipped to help you plan and to 
build the mill machinery you need. 
They will be glad to help you with 
your problems. Whether you are 
purchasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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NO FOOLIN’ 


EAGLE 
FEEDS 


DO THEIR STUFF 


INA BIG WAY 
at SMALL cosr 


EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
EXPERTLY MADE 


In Mash or Pellets 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
NEW ULM, MINN. 


Quality Manufacturers for 90 
Years 


H. P. CLAUSSEN 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced that H. P. Claussen, director of 
the firm's cotton department, has recently 
been elected a director of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute. This honor gives public recog- 
nition to Mr. Claussen's high standing in 
the industry. 


Production of Flaxseed 
Increases 26 Per Cent 


World production of flaxseed was 26 per 
cent higher in 1945 than a year earlier, 
the department of agriculture has an- 
nounced. Total production is estimated at 
156.7 million bushels, 6.3 million bushels 
above the estimate made Sept. 24, 1945 
and 10 per cent higher than the 1930-39 
average. 

North American production of 44.4 mil- 
lion bushels is 29 per cent higher than 
last year and three times the prewar 
average. The previous estimate of Euro- 
pean production, 7.5 million bushels, is un- 
changed and Asia's crop of 16 millions, is | 
million smaller than in 1944. 

Argentina grew 55 million bushels in 
1945 compared to 31 million a year be- 
fore. Uruguay's production is expected to 
be the highest since 1939. 

@ MARVIN KETRING, New Paris, Ohio, 
has purchased the Kitchel Grain & Coa! 
Co. at Kitchel, Ind., from A. N. Hudson. 
PURCHASE FEED BUSINESS 

H. P. Dyson's Sons Co., New Bloomfield, 
Pa., has purchased the feed and grain 
business at Newville formerly owned by 
the late Charles S. Kalbach, according to 
an announcement by E. L. Dyson, partner 
and general manager. The firm will 
operate the business in conjunction with 
their plants at New Bloomfield, Boiling 
Springs, Loysville and Blairs Mills. 
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J. Westberg Heads New 
Planning Committee 


Feed men of the state of Washington 
have undertaken a long--ange, compre- 
hensive program of cooperation with Wash- oo \ 
ington State college, according to an an- Abo% aS 


nouncement by John G. Wilson of the ——=— DIGESTER TANKAGE ~~ 
Pacific Norihwest Feed associaiion. Mr. 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 


Wilson has appointed an agricultural im- 
BONE MEAL 


provement committee to work out details 
of the new plan. 

The committee is headed by John K. 
Westberg, Albers Milling Co., as chairman. 
Other members are: A. J. McFarland, 
Fisher Flou ing Mills Co.; W. C. Theda, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.; William 


THE SUPREME TEST 
It's been a basic @ is OVER 


Gee, Henry D. Gee Co.; Lorin Markham, "The Ratings are in" 

Yakima Milling Co.; John Gould, Gould & 

Co.; D. E. Howell, General Mills farm “always something new” in sales- Our record for maintaining 

service division; Otto Hill, Washington Co- building bag ideas, printing methods, uniformly excellent quality dur- 

operative Farmers association; and Mr. and materials. ing the war adds to your 

Wilson, representing the Pacific Northwest peacetime assurance of feed 

Feed association. And when conditions permit, you QUALITY, for which there is 
The committee recently spent two days can again look to @ for leadership no substitute. 

on the college campus at Pullman, Wash., in the field of quality bag design. Specify RED W BRAND 

discussing common interests with exten- 

sion service rep esentatives, professors of digester tankage, eas + and 

agricultural sciences and men from animal Pe, oe ff & KEN T bone scraps and special pre- 

husbandry, poultry husbandry, veterinary pared steam bone meal. 


and other departments. President Wilson BAG LG. JIE, 
Compton of Washington State entertained ag 


\\ 
the committee members with a luncheon WILSON & Co.| 
at his home Plants and Offices: KANSAS CITY * BUFFALO W7 inc. W/ 
NEW YORK * MINNEAPOLIS 
Mr. Compton s‘ressed ihe will- CHICAGO * WICHITA * OKLAHOMA CITY Kansas City Chicago Oklahoma City 
ingness to cooperate wiih the commiitee Shecialisls in COTTON bags since 1885 & Omaha AlbertLea Cedar Rapids 


and the Northwest feed industry in every 
way possible. Commiitee and college 
plans call for regular contact between in- 
dustry representatives and the extension 

service and a common interest by indus- FEED GRAINS Bs a O R T H E F t E D T R A D E 
try in college problems and by college 

experts in matters of concern to the feed 
men. 


The committee is now conducting a MULLIN & DILLON CO 
series of district meetings with feed men a 
all over Washington and are confident 
the new college-industry coope-ation pro- Reliable Grain Merchants 
gram will win unanimous approval. In 
the future representatives of the industry 


will attend all meetings of the state Poultry 
council. 


Main Offices — Minneapolis 


— Telephone Main 3384 
@ CLAYTON JOHNSON, Gaylord, Minn., 


has succeeded Kenneth F. Johnson as 
owner and operator of the Gaylord Flour 
& Feed Mill. 


@ LAUREL BYERS, West Lebanon, Ind., 

will operate the West Lebanon Feed Co. 

which he and his father recently pur- : 

@ JOHN NAISER, Bay City, Tex., has ‘ . FOR FEED MIXING 

opened his new feed store at 2301 Seventh TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS © 

street. 

® J. P. WARNIMONT and L. D. Warnimont, 

Roselle, Ill., have announced that they are 4 

now sole owners of the White Lane Farms 

& Hatchery, Inc. The hatchery corporation 

has been dissolved and in the future the 

business will be operated as the White 

Lane Farms Hatchery. 


SQUALITY AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
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Atbeors Billing Co... 11 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. ......... 100 
Perms Willing. Oo... .. 14 
Beal Co. 2 
124 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ...............- 57 
Sonica Alfalfa Milling & Products Co. ..... 122 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. ............. 124 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Donovan Feed Co. .... 

Doughboy Mills ...... 

Dreyer Commission Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ...... 61 
Eastern Commodities ... 

Exact Weight Scale Co. 

Farthings Hatchery 

Golden Eagle Milling Co. .................- 9 
Gopher State Peed Co. ..........2..2e0cen 124 
Hayes Brothers Hatchery ................. 119 
Iodine Educational Bureau ................. 76 
Jacobson Machine Works...............++- 96 
King Midas Flour Mills ..............++06. 132 
111 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. ............... 113 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co. 39 
123 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. .............- 114 
McMillen Feed Mills, Inc. ............... 66-67 
Merchants Creamery Co. 92 
Midwest Barley Improvement Association. ..108 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ........ 130 


Morton Salt Co. 


Murphy Products Co. 
National Cottonseed Products Ass’n, Inc. ... 84 
National Distillers Products Corp. .... . 80 
National Food Co. ........ . 83 
National Ideal Co........ . 91 
National Molasses Co. ... -127 
National Oil Products Co. 64 
New England By-Products Corp. ......... 76-77 
Newsome Commission 111 
128 
124 
119 
Oyster Shell Products 107 
Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co. ............. 129 
Quaker Oats 90 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories ................ 48 
Borew Gonmveyor Gore. 124 
24 
4 
Sidney Grain Machy. Co. ..............000: 27 
28 
94 
124 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. ........... ey 121 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical 68 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc................ 50 
Union Special Machine Co. ............... 130 
United Feed Products Co. ................ 122 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. ........... 45 
107 
124-128 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa Homestead...... 78 
Werner, Spencer & Tolford, Inc. .......... 121 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. ........... 46-111 
Winthrop Chemical Co. ................005 31 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Ass’n. ..117 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer 78 


@ FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR CO., 
Harvey, N. D., is completing construction 
of a new feed mill and warehouse. 


@ JEFF TAYLOR, Bristow, Okla., has pur- 
chased the Bristow Mill from Ed Taylor. 


@ GLENN WILSON, Rapid City, S. D., has 


purchased the Gray Seed & Grain Co. 


from Eck Gray. 


CHEMICAL 


CH 


Laboratories 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


* * * SUPREME BRAND * * x 


MILK 


Hersret 


Bulletin Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7. Pa. 


Pats 


FARTHING'S CHICKS—A Dependable 
Wholesale Supply—All Popular Breeds— 
Sexed or Straight Run 


SHIPMENTS on DATE PROMISED 
Year ‘Round Service 


ry) Write — Wire or Phone 
FARTHING’S HATCHERY, 


y 


GRAIN COMPANY 
1023 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS 
Bridgeport 1231 


SAVE MONEY 
with 


SEA-COLL 


Pep Up Pigs and Hogs with 
TON-A-POR 


Fed by Hog Men for Many Years 
INGREDIENTS 
Areca Nuts @ Kamala @ Ameri- 
can Worm Seed @ Galangol Root 
@ Quassia @ Mandrake @ Cop- 
per Sulphate @ Sulphur e Nur 

Vomica and Foenugreek. 


Val-A Company 700 w. root st. chicago 9, tii. 


NIMAL PROTEIN 


REPLACEMENTS 


see 


W. C. PRATT CO. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


PURE OLD PROCESS 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield & Co... 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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John Rigg Joins Staff 
of Sherman-Marquette 


John L. Rigg, former farm correspondent 
for the Des Moines Register & Tri- 
bune, has been ap- 
pointed to the copy 
staff of Sherman & 
Marquette, Inc., Chi- 
cago, the firm has 
announced. He will 
assist in copy and 
service work on the 
Quaker Oats com- 
mercial feed account. 

Mr. Rigg _ was 
recently discharged 
from the army after 

John Rigg nearly two years in 

Europe as special in- 

vestigator for the provost marshal's office. 

He is a graduate of the Iowa State agri- 

cultural journalism course and was born 
and raised in Lenora, Kans. 


Bemis Bag Names Three 
New Vice Presidents 


Three new vice presidents and a new 
treasurer were elected by the board of di- 
rectors of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
at its annual meeting held Feb. 7. The 
new vice presidents are: H. P. Howes, di- 
rector of sales, St. Louis; H. P. Claussen, 
director of the cotton department, Boston; 
and Judson Bemis, manager of the com- 
pany’s plant at Minneapolis. T. W. Little, 
executive in the Bemis burlap importing 
department at Boston, was elected treas- 
urer. 

The following directors were re-eletted 
at the meeting: A. V. Phillips, H. H. Allen, 
A. C. Carpenter, F. M. Ewer, D. Belcher, 
C. F. Scott, F. G. Bemis, R. D. McAusland, 
P. E. Morrill, Judson Bemis, A. H. Clarke 
and H. V. Howes. F. G. Bemis is president 
of the company, Allen, Belcher, Ewer and 
Morrill are vice presidents and R. Ramsay 
is secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Ramsay announced the retirement of 
Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Phillips as first and 
second vice presidents of the company 
after 49 and 54 years of service respec- 
tively. Both men will continue as direc- 
tors and senior counsellors. Mr. Carpenter 
joined Bemis as superintendent of the New 
Orleans bag factory, was elected director 
in 1920 and vice president in 1923. Mr. 
Phillips began as an accountant in the 
St. Louis office of the firm and later spent 
considerable time in India, directing the 
operations of a Bemis-affiliated jute mill. 
He was first elected to the company board 
in 1911 and was named vice president 
the same year. 

@ BOB SUCHER, Stanford, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the Stanwood Feed & Supply Co. 
HEADS FEED DEPARTMENT 

E. J. McDonnell has been appointed 
manager of the feed department at the 
South St. Paul, Minn., plant of Armour 
& Co. He succeeds O. M. Jensen who 
retired after 40 years with the company. 
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THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


are 
: MADE STRONGER 
F Pecos Valley Al Oe) will 
ee LAST LONGER 
TRY OUR GREATER CAPACITY 


PECOS SPECIAL 


and will operate more 


IT’S BETTER efficiently at less cost 
Your inquiry would be appreciated than other elevator 
cups. 
Pecos Valley TO: 
" K. |. Willis Corporation 
Alfalfa Mill Co. Moline, Illinois 
HOME OFFICE for names of distributors and capacity 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 
Order a Mixed Car of 
= 2 (The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 
= e 
| B Middli 
= and | ings 
5 S (Higher in Protein) 


4 


TENNANT & HOYT Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 7 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains EASTERN 


Linseed Meal * Malt Sprouts COMMODITIES 
s Mill Feeds CORPORATION 


T 

A CORN OIL MEAL . 

. CORNGLUTENMEAL @ Grain Dealers and 
¥ CORN GLUTEN FEED Brokers 

s 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. Pres. P. JONES, Sec'y 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Here is a utility unit which 
fits into your requirements. 
It can be installed wherever 
handy, to take care of regular production in 
small plants or as stand-by equipment in large 
plants. It can be used on almost any type of 
bag, however handled. 


The standard unit consists of a built-in 
motor, thumb-control, automatic brake, thread 
cutter, thread stand, and either a tandem 
pulley suspension system or Top Lock Thor 
Balancer. It comes equipped with a Class 
80600 enclosed type sewing head for heavy 
duty or a Class 14500 for medium to heavy 
work. Each type of head makes either a 
chain or a double locked stitch. Write today 
for full information on all types of bag closers 
in the New Bulletin No. 200. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
448 N. Franklin St. € Chicago 10, Illinois 


e 130 e 


. . . . be positive your heating 
equipment, including chimneys, 
is safe. 


Write for free booklet 
— STOVES AND CHIMNEYS — 


MILL MUTUAL 
FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ure we're proud. 

though we hate to brag. 
your satisfaction is 
—"“in the bag” 


Sredman 


OA 4114-330 E CLYBOURN 


Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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MINERAL FEED SALES 


YOUR LOCALITY 


ARE 


...and Here Is Why: 


Farmers Are Pouring More High-Priced Corn and Oats 
Into Livestock Than Ever Before 


There is a huge amount of soft corn on farms that must be 
fed before soft weather next Spring 


Protein supplements are scarce and high priced. In some 
areas these supplements are next to impossible to find 


Are YOU getting this profitable mineral business OR are 
you losing it to itinerant door-to-door salesmen ? 


HE farmer knows that his corn and oats, 

and especially soft corn, are seriously de- 
ficient in essential minerals. He knows that 
most protein supplements do not supply 
ample minerals. So—he is eagerly grabbing 
every bag of minerals he can get from feed 
salesmen who happen to get to him first. 

Here is an opportunity for you—the estab- 
lished Feed Merchant—to do your customers 
and yourself a real service. It means satisfied 
customers and extra profit to you NOW. It 
means building on a sound basis for the 
future of your feed business. 


When you sell a customer Murphy's Minerals, 
you are helping him conserve the grains he 
has on hand and get more out of his rations. 
You are helping him extend scarce protein 
supplements and making them last longer 
and do a better job. BUT—most important— 
you are supplying the materials that can save 
him costly feed-lot diseases and breakdowns 
in health and you are paving the way for 
bigger profits. Remember also— when you 
sell Murphy's Minerals, you sell one of the 
first, one of the finest and one of the cheapest. 
Recommend. them! Display them! Push them! 


Are the Same Minerals That Make 


So Effective and So Valuable 


A Product of MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin 


‘The Mineral Feed SOLD BY FEED DEALERS”’ 
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Pickaway 
STARTING 
MASH 


MANUFACTURED BY 
APPLE RIVER MILL CO. 
FEED Divisio’ 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


KING MIDAS 
FEEDS 


The simple formula for poultry profits is: Well-bred 
chicks PLUS good care PLUS good feed. King Midas 
Pickaway Starting Mash contains a variety of whole- 
some, nutritious ingredients that help promote 
quick, vigorous growth 
death loss 


protect against expensive 
build heavy-laying, profit-paying pul- 
lets. Three good reasons why poultry raisers buy—and 
re-buy—King Midas Pickaway Starting Mash. Build 
your chick feed volume in 1946 by featuring King Midas 
Pickaway Starting Mash. 


APPLE RIVER MILL COMPANY 
FEED DIVISION OF 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS «© MINNESOTA 


— 
~ 
100 LBS. 
| 


